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CHAPTER I. 



IN A BIG HOTEL. 

"Windows open again, Berrie !" 

" Why, grandmamma, do you feel it cold ? " 
" Cold 1 of course it is cold. Why, look at the fog over 
the bay, and the wind coming right off it ! Shut them 
quickly, child. Make haste, or I shall catch my death. I 
believe you would sit with open windows in the middle of 
January if you had your way." 

It is not the middle of January now, but the latter half 
of June ; the sunshine is streaming warm and pure through 
a faint pearly mist too transparent to do aught but give a 
pale opal tinge to the blue waters of the bay ; and the air 
which comes in at the open window is as soft and balmy as 
an infant's kiss ; but Mrs. Henniker (Dalton-Henniker it is 
in the visitors'-book on the hall-table of the hotel down- 
stairs) says this in a sharply querulous tone, and standing 
half in and half out of the room, with the door held betweei? 
her and the offending breeze as though it were laden with 
some pestilent miasma. 
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Not a prepossessing-looking old lady, Mrs. Henniker. 
Tall and thin and large-boned, but bent almost double 
beneath her eighty years, wearing a very gay cap with a lot 
of shabby artificial flowers in it, a rough brown front with 
the parting not as much in the middle as it might be, and 
as many wrinkles as the bark of an ancient apple-tree, from 
which indeed her skin, both in colour and texture, is not 
strikingly dissimilar. Round her shoulders she has a warm 
Paisley shawl with a smaller knitted one underneath it, and 
round her neck a gray woollen " cloud " of Berrie's knitting, 
one end of which she holds tightly against her mouth, while 
her granddaughter, throwing down the book which she has 
been reading, hastens to do as she is bid and shut out the 
morning air, which she had been enjoying with her small 
dark head against the window-frame until now. 

" Any letters this morning, Berrie ? " 

" I sent you in one with your breakfast, grandmamma." 

" I am quite aware of that. Have you had any ? I 
wish you would not prevaricate, child." 

The girFs brown cheek flushes and a sudden sparkle 
flashes into the bright dark eyes; but she answers coolly 
enough : 

" I am not going to do so. Yes, I had two letters— one 
from Dolly and the other from an old schoolfellow. Would 
you like to see Dolly's ? You can if you please." 

She holds it out as she speaks, and Mrs. Henniker takes 
it with a grunt which does not express gratitude. Being a 
contradictory old lady, she feels immediately that she would 
rather see the letter which is not offiered; but as she has 
hardly an excuse for asking for it she consoles herself 
with the reflection that there are always plenty of holes to 
be picked in Dolly's epistles, and that Dolly's sister is 
peculiarly sensitive to such hole-pickings. Indeed, the girl's 
fingers (she has taken up a piece of knitting and is busying 
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herself with it) are perceptibly nervous even during the 
process — a long one — of fitting on her grandmother's spec- 
tacles, and the short acrid laugh which heralds the first 
comment makes her wince as if she had been struck. 

" * Missing you awfully.? Your sister is as slangy as 
most underbred girls I see. Awfully / What a word ! I 
should have liked to hear any young lady use it in my 
days." 

" It is common enough nowadays at all events," says 
Berrie boldly. " I don't think Dolly is at all singular in 
using it." 

" I never said she was, my dear. IVe no doubt the 
word is common enough, and Dolly too for that matter; 
but that doesn't make either of them a bit the more ladylike. 
* Father in trouble ! ' I never knew the time when your father 
wasn't in trouble. He's one of those men who are always 
in difficulties, always have been, and always will be. Ah 
dear ! my poor daughter found that out to her cost. But 
it was her own fault, her own fault after all.". 

" And if she was as happy a woman as my stepmother, 
I don't think she was to be pitied," Berrie answers, knitting 
very fast, though with somewhat unsteady fingers still. 
" Father may have difficulties. With these bad years and 
nine children I daresay a good many men would have ; but 
I'm sure he'd never let any of us feel them if he could help 
it ; and he is the kindest, best " 

Berrie shows signs of choking, and her grandmother, 
having succeeded in rousing her sufficiently, becomes more 
cheerful, and even smiles patronisingly as she lifts an 
admonitory finger. 

"There, there, my dear, don't excite yourself, and spare 
me the list of your father's perfections. It's very easy to 
exalt those that are a\^ay from you ; but I wish you would 
think a little more of those you are with and to whom you 
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owe a good deal more than you're ever likely to do to 
anyone else. Why, even your sister says, * It must be 
pleasant to be travelling about from one pretty place to 
another/ and I should think it was ; though I don't know 
where you'd ever get a chance of it if it wasn't for me. I 
daresay she envies you finely ; but girls are a sad ungrateful 
lot, and I fear you are no better than the rest, Berrie." 

As this accusation is only levelled against Berrie, the 
girl makes no answer. She seldom does, save when it is 
her family who are attacked ; and, perhaps, she does not 
feel very grateful. Mrs. Henniker, however, is averse to 
silence, and having finished Dolly's letter, which is little 
more than a note after all, and has nothing particular in it, 
she becomes restless and looks at her watch. 

" Eleven o'clock. Do you think the sun is on the 
drawing-room yet, Berrie ? " 

" Oh yes, it's pretty sure to be. Do you feel ready to go 
down, grandmamma ? " 

" I don't feel at all well enough, if you mean that, but 
it is certainly a little more lively there ; and I can see you 
are in one of your stupid moods when there is not a word 
to be got out of you. But you always were a very stupid 
girl, Berrie, and no amount of taking you about improves 
you. I'm sure I pity your husband ; that is if he happens 
to be a lively man. I do with all my heart." 

As Berrie's husband, though frequently dragged into the 
conversation, is still a purely hypothetical personage in 
Mrs. Henniker's eyes, Berrie does not feel her own heart 
much affected by her grandmother's sympathy foi him, and 
simply knits on until again interrupted. 

" Open the door, child, and see if that blind woman has 
gone down yet. If she has, it's no use my doing so, for 
she is sure to have taken the arm-chair in my corner. Blind 
people are always so abominably selfish. Well, has she ? " 
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"No, grandmamma, her door is still shut; but her 
husband is in the corridor." 

" Then that means that she will be out in a minute. Is 
my cap straight? No, never mind; I will see to that. 
Just call Parker to me and go down yourself at once — at 
onee^ do you hear, child ? — and take one of the arm-chairs for 
me ; the sunny one if it's empty, or if you can get anyone 
out of it. Don't be foolish about it, make haste." 

And Berrie coils up her knitting, and goes, only pausing 
to put in her head at the next room, and desire Parker, her 
grandmother's maid, to attend that venerable lady. It is 
not a very agreeable errand, however, on which she is bent, 
and involuntarily her feet linger as she crosses the gallery 
and descends the wide, shallow-stepped staircase to the 
public drawing-room on the ground-floor of the hotel. One 
or two new arrivals are coming up the stairs, preceded by 
a chambermaid and followed by a porter laden with luggage. 
They look dusty and tired, grimy too, showing that they 
have passed through the " Black Country " on their journey 
north, and stare curiously at the small trim figure with its 
handful of soft white knitting and plain hoUand gown. 

There is always something delicious yet tantalising to a 
jaded traveller choked with dust and gritty with steam-coal, 
in the cool, fresh, immaculately clean appearance of the 
inmates of the house at which he has just arrived ; but 
Berrie takes the stare to imply surprise at her unprotected 
girlish presence on the hotel staircase, and, though she does 
not blush, she makes rather more haste to the drawing-room 
in consequence. 

There are not many people there. In the morning the 
sojourners at the Bay Hotel, Grange-over-Sands, are wont to 
enjoy the pure sunshine and sea breeze in brisk constitu- 
tionals, either along the edge of the bay or over the green 
wooded hills which surround this favoured nook of Lake 
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Lancashire; or in going down to the station to See the 
London train come in, and get the morning paper. There 
is excitement too in watching the matutinal departure of 
the Windermere coach with its four pranc*ng bays and 
cheery fanfares upon the horn; but still there are always 
some people who stay indoors. Berrie finds about half-a- 
dozen • collected in the drawing-room, one or two spinster- 
looking ladies writing letters with very scratchy pens on 
voluminous sheets of paper, an invalid girl leaning back 
in an arm-chair gazing longingly out into the sunshine, and 
a pleasant-looking old lady seated knitting in the one 
opposite to her ; a very young, very frightened bride, whose 
husband has left her there while he goes down to the station 
for a paper, and who turns deeply pink every time an eye 
happens to wander in her direction ; and a cross-looking 
elderly gentleman, who also appears to be waiting for some- 
body, from the frequency with which he draws out his watch 
and mutters uncomplimentary ejaculations on the length of 
time women take in" figging themselves out." All these Berrie 
sees in the first glance — sees too that the particular easy- 
chair which her grandmother has already appropriated as 
her special property is by good fortune vacant. The elderly 
gentleman is standing near it, however, and has just cast a 
glance at its cushioned recess, as though meditating settling 
himself therein, as the girl opens the door ; and in dread 
lest he should do so, and so put before her the terrible 
necessity of " getting him out of it," which, as he is " only 
a man," she is well aware Mrs. Henniker will expect her to 
do, she makes a dash across the room and flings hersdf 
desperately into the seat much as if she were pursued by a 
mad bull. Of course everybody looks at her, and the 
elderly gentleman, against whom she has brushed rather 
roughly in her passage to the coveted chair, makes up his 
mind that he was just going to sit down on it, and allows his 
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mutterings against women — young women this time — to 
become rather more audible. It is very unpleasant for poor 
Berrie, who knows that she is being set down as both greedy 
and ill-bred ; but it is still worse when, three minutes later, 
the door opens again and there enters, not her grandmother, 
but a bUnd lady, evidently in feeble health, and leaning on 
the arm of a white-haired clergyman, her husband. This 
couple have only arrived at the hotel on the previous day, 
and have already excited general notice and sympathy by 
the sweet face and affliction of the wife, and the tender 
devotion of her husband to her. As they make their 
appearance now, he is saying to her : 

" I will just settle you in a comfortable chair here then, 
dear, while I go and attend to that business. You won't 
mind being left for half-an-hour, and you must lean back 
and rest." And then he looks round the room for the 
"comfortable chair," and sees that those ordinarily going 
by that name are all occupied ; two by people with as good 
a claim to them, even in his eyes, as his wife ; and the other 
by a young woman who certainly has no appearance in the 
world of requiring such a luxury, and would indeed give her 
ears at that moment to surrender it. Involuntarily his eyes 
turn towards her, as do those of her neighbours, and Berrie's 
cheeks burn till they are as crimson as any of her name- 
sake's in the autumnal hedgerows. It is just one of those 
momentary affairs which take many words in telling, but are 
as painful as they are fleeting. 

" Pray don't mind aboiit me, dear ; I shall be comfort- 
able anywhere," says the blind lady gently, and with an 
intuitive perception of the difficulty. 

" I wish / had an easy-chair to give up to you, ma'am," 
puts in the elderly gentleman, staring angrily at Berrie ; and 
the girl half rises. 

" I am-- — ^keeping it for my grandmother," she is about 
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to explain, when there is a tap on her shoulder ; Mrs. Hen- 
niker, attended by Parker and with her front smoothed and 
put straight, has come into the room and is standing by her. 
" Very sorry to disturb you, my dear^" says the venerable 
lady, " but you are young you know, and we old people 
claim the privilege of ease. Thank you, my child." She 
drops down into the chair with a pleasant apologetic smile. 
Parker hands her her glasses, her smelling salts, a volume 
of Bishop Hall's sermons. Berrie stands beside her, her 
cheeks still crimson with the past awkwardness and the 
misrepresenting tone of her grandmother's voice, which 
seems to have put her behaviour in a worse light than ever, 
the elderly gentleman chuckles openly, the two spinsters 
put their heads together and whisper : " Serves her 
right. What a selfish girl ! " The blind lady's hus- 
band has found her a seat elsewhere and gone away. 
Then the scratch scratch of pens and click of knitting- 
needles begin again. Berrie subsides on to the window- 
sill and knits away too, breaking oif now and then to answer 
her grandmother's remarks or put something right in the 
old lady's work. The mist fades off the sea altogether, and 
the sun comes out hotter and hotter and shines straight in 
at the window where Mrs. Henniker and her granddaughter 
are sitting. The clergyman has come back and taken his 
wife out. The elderly gentleman has gone out too with his 
wife and daughters, neither of whom seem at all impressed 
by his ill-temper. One of the spinsters gets into conversa- 
tion with Berrie's grandmother. She and her sister have 
been wintering at Nice, where they found it very cold. Her 
sister suffers from her bronchial tubes. Mrs. Henniker has 
been wintering at Brighton, where it was quite warm. She 
suffers from rheumatism. They become quite friendly 
while discussing the relative merits of home and foreign 
watering-places, and home and foreign doctors. 
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At last Berrie summons courage to say : 

" If you don't want me, grandma, I will go out for a 
turn;" and, receiving an affirmatory nod, springs to her 
feet and escapes through the open French window on to the 
terrace without. 

What a blessed relief it is, from the close sun-heated 
room inside, to find herself out there in the pure sweet air, 
with a mingled scent of fir-woods and new-mown hay all 
about her, roses nodding their white and crimson heads to 
the breeze, and little snow-white clouds chasing each other 
over a bright blue sky ! 

Behind her is the hotel, built on the steep slope of a 
hill and bowered in tall trees. Before her the hotel 
garden sloping sharply down in a succession of wooded 
terraces terminating in a tennis-lawn almost to the bay, 
from which it is only divided by a strip of dusty white road, 
with the little station on the other side of it looking like a 
mere appurtenance of the lordly building in its rear. All 
around are other hills, wooded too from base to summit, 
with higher ranges in the background ; and below the sea, 
curving in and out of a dozen tiny little bays, with low tree- 
covered points running out into the blue water, and the 
railway circling round them like a black thread. There is 
no village apparent ; only one or two gable-ends, the tower 
of a church, and here and there a column of thin blue 
smoke rising up amongst the trees, so that the big hotel 
seems to queen it alone, as if Grange-over-Sands were 
contained in itself and had no other existence; though, 
in truth, the tiny townlet nestles down snugly enough under 
the sheltering hills at the head of Morecambe Bay. 

To-day, now the mist is gone, it is so clear ihat Berrie 
can distinguish the trees and white buildings of other towns 
or villages on the farther side of the great harbour, with a 
lovely green island crowned with a Grecian temple, standing 
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out of the blue waters between her and them ; and far far 
away a line of distant Inountains, cut out faintly against an 
opal sky. It is all very fair, very sweet and gay. Even the 
tiny fishing-boats dotting the bay with their white sails seem 
to dance and curtsy over the waves. 

Berrie draws a long breath of mingled pleasure and 
relief, and takes herself off to a bench on one of the terrace 
walks, where, shaded by the spreading boughs of a magni- 
ficent ash-tree, she can enjoy the scene and read her letters 
over again in peace and quiet. 

"Poor Dolly," she murmurs to herself, as she glances 
over the first badly-written youthfiiUy-worded effusion. " It 
was too bad to show you to grandmamma ; only I knew, 
if I hadn't, she would have thought there was something 
about her in it, and never rested till she had seen it. Oh 
dear, I wonder if most old ladies are like grandmamma I 
If so, I hope I shan't live to be old. I'm afraid I shall, 
though. I'm too dreadfully healthy to die young. But 
one thing I'm determined on^ I wopi^t wear a front — that at 
least is not obligatory ; and I won't rouge and pearl-powder 
myself of an evening, let me be as brown and wrinkled as I 
may. Ah Dolly, you can't miss me as much as I do you 
and all of you. I wonder when I shall be let go home ? It 
seems so hard to be so near now, up in the North again, and 
yet not able to see them. Phil might have written to me, I 
think; but he's not fond of writing. He's not hke Edla. 
Dear Edla, what a volume she always sends me ! I haven't 
half taken it in yet ; " and Berrie crams Dolly's back into 
her pocket, and taking out the other becomes so absorbed 
in it that, when one of the thin foreign sheets on which it 
is written escapes from her fingers and blows away, she 
never notices that anyone is near her, and, springing up to 
clutch it, nearly runs her head into the waistcoat of a tall 
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gentleman who has Just climbed the steep path at her left, 
and is almost at her si(Je. 

He is a very handsome man. She sees that even as he 
stoops courteously for the truant page of criss-crossed 
writing and returns it to her ; a man of two or three and 
thirty or thereabouts, clean shaven save for a heavy 
moustache, and fair-haired, but deeply bronzed as if with 
foreign suns, and with blue, bright, keenly-glancing eyes which 
seem to see through Berrie even in the momentary glance he 
casts upon her ere he pursues his way followed by a porter 
carrying his portmanteau. 

" A soldierly-looking man ; I wonder who he is ? " she 
thinks, and then she shivers. His figure has come between 
her and the sunshine, and up here it feels cool in the shade. 
Country people tell you it is unlucky to shiver if a stranger 
crosses your path; but Berrie is not superstitious, and 
forgets all about him in the perusal of Edla von Freilo's 
letter. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

AN OLD STORY. 

" Bay Hotel, Grange-over-Sands. 
" My dear Frank, 

" Your letter has just been read, having followed me 

about from place to place and accumulated post-marks one 

on top of another with a devoted persistency which makes 

me feel remorseful. Don't slang me, however, for not 

giving you my address. I gave it to none, for the very 

good reason that I had no clear idea myself of where I was 

going, and didn't expect to be written to. When one has 

been out of the way of postmen's knocks, postmen and 

letters generally for a couple of years, one's ideas of the 

necessity of such matters generally becoiAe somewhat hazy 

and non-exacting. I came back upon some of my friends 

rather like a ghost, and was willing to vanish in like manner, 

knowing that the exits of those individuals are usually more 

welcome than their appearance. There are some friendst 

however, whom it isn't easy to shake off or tire out, and I 

believe, Frank, you're one of them. Do you know I'm 

rather glad of it, and that, despite the cynicism and 

misanthropy of which you accuse me, I was honestly and 

no end pleased to get your letter, and almost as much so to 

answer it. 
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" You ask what I am doing. Well, nothing in particular 
but roaming about in an aimless sort of way, spending a few 
da3rs here and a few days there, and making acquaintance 
with odd nooks and comers where I never happened to 
have been before, and which have something either in the 
picturesque or historical way to recommend them : also 
which are not generally frequented by tourists. I'm half 
ashamed to own that I've already found so many of these 
same Meccas that I'm inclined to think that we need not 
make annual pilgrimages abroad in search of foreign ones ; 
and that I myself might have spared the last five years* 
pursuit of unfamiliar woods and waters, uncouth dialects 
and unfashionable townships, and devoted the same to my 
own country instead. After all one finds quite as much 
ignorance here and quite as much vice, as many thieves and 
. . . almost ... as many fleas! What more can one 
desire ? 

" Just now, however, as youll see by the heading of this 
letter, I've come nearer to civilisation, Grange being only 
about eight miles from Windermere, a bonny green nook 
shut in by the Lancashire hills and fells on the shores of 
Morecambe Bay. Now, I bet anything you grasp your 

atlas with a ' it ! Where is the place though ? I 

never heard of it.' But in the first place you mightn't find 
it in- any but avery modern atlas ; and in the next I doubt 
whether nine out of ten of the Londoners who visit the Lakes 
ever have heard of it, or been near it. Hence of course 
its attraction for me, and the charm which led me across 
the fiend - begotten * Black Country,* even to pass 
through which in the express makes one think that if Dante 
got half as coal-gritty, black, and smoke-smothered in his 
passage through the Inferno, * la bella Beatrice ' was hardly 
* worth the candle ' of getting to see her. 

"Is Grange worth the candle? Well, not to me. 
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* Blessed are they who expect nothing, for they shall not be 
disappointed.' I expected to find a North-Country Paradise 
with Devonshire ferns and Cumbrian crags, Channel Island 
sunshine and Scottish breezes, and all this unspoilt by the 
foot of (tourist) man or the skirts of (toiuist) woman, and 
embellished only by a few rustic hovels and a homely inn, 
where I should be fed on boiled bacon and new-laid eggs, 
and served by mine host's strapping daughter in linen kirtle 
and blue worsted hose ! I found instead a baby watering- 
place, the Ventnor of Liverpudlians and Manchester men, 
and embellished by a monster hotel with table-d'hote, diners 
d la Russe^ and at least twenty daintily decorous chamber- 
maids, neither strapping in appearance nor related 
daughterwise or otherwise to the landlord. I also found — 
I must own it — ^the sunshine and the breeze, and in a stroll 
taken this morning have sat on a crag and peeped into a 
gully full of ferns ; yet I doubt whether these will keep me 
more than a day or two, if that. Don't write to me here, 
therefore, as your letter would find me flown. Where to ? 
Heaven knows, or at least if heaven does, which I doubt, I 
don't. Since, however, you care enough for me to want to 
do so you shall, as soon as I am fixed in my next habitat 

" It will not be London. I would like to please you, 
dear old boy, but there are things one can't do ; and there are 
reasons why that's one of them : the very reasons (excuse 
me for saying so) which seem most cogent to you for 
bringing me there. . . . Yes, I'm not going to funk the 
subject any longer . . . her presence ! You say ' You 
could not have known Vivian Bruce was in town and a 
widow or you would not have gone.' I answer you, *I 
did know; and that was why I went' A widow! Ay, 
and of how many weeks' standing! Why, her wretched 
husband was alive when I landed in England scarce two 
months back. I had just come to face the possibility of 
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meeting her as a wife, and now No, let the past be 

what it may, let it be that she was over-persuaded, deceived, 
what you will, still if she be in any way the Vivian I once 
imagined her, if she be a woman of even ordinary delicacy 
(I had almost said decency), I, of all men, must be the last 
person she would wish to see just now when her head 
can hardly have got used to the feel of its widow's cap, and 
her husband has not been four weeks in his grave. No, in 
the autumn perhaps, and if she wishes to renew an acquaint- 
ance, slain and buried in anything but an honest and 

wholesome fashion five years ago, I might But where 

is the good of talking about it now ? I won't talk about her 
here at any rate ; and — there's a big bell ringing like mad ! 

^^ Eight d clock p.m. 

" It was for dinner 1 A big room with a bow-window 
looking on the bay and a long table with about thirty people 
gathered round it, already midway through their soup when 
I got there, and some of them making a great deal more 
noise over it than an Arab chief over his cous-coussoo. 
Somehow one doesn't mind those sort of things in the 
Desert; but here in England they grate on one. It's 
inconsistent, but modern Conservatism is inconsistent, and 
I never was a Liberal. I rather like * the noble savage ' 
when his last oil costume is not very rancid. I've a real 
kindly feeling for my father's tenants in dear old Dingle- 
berry ; but I can't stand the British middle classes, and I 
regard the small shopkeeper and * working man ' as socially 
humbugging and personally offensive. 

" A member of the last but one named class sat opposite 
to me at table : a publican, I should say, or a pork-butcher 
out for * an ^oliday ' with his * good lady.' She wore a 
purple satin gown shot with red, a huge firill of cotton lace 
round her throat, and a brooch like a cheese-plate with the 
portrait of her husband in it reposing happily on her o?m 
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expansive charms. He was the size of a prize ox, wore a 
black velvet waistcoat and his hair oiled to such an extent 
that I shuddered for the person sitting next to him. Both 
of them conversed in the freest fashion, and untrammelled 
by any aspirates, with anybody whose eye happened by ill 
fortune to wander in their direction ; the husband giving us 
the bill of fare of all the hotels at Margate and Ramsgate to 
which he had been in the habit of taking his * missus for a 
blow ; ' the wife making herself even hotter than nature had 
made her by singing the praises of * Mr. Newman 'AH, under 
whom ' (she observed to a lady near her) ' she 'ad 'ad the 
privilege of sitting under ever since she and her good 
'usband were made one.' On my left, and carefully 
averting their eyes from these people, were a couple of old 
maids, sister ' muttons dressed lamb fashion,' and prattling 
with lamblike innocence and vivacity to a stout Low-Church 
looking parson opposite, with (suggestive decoration ! ) a wed- 
ding-ring on his little finger. On my right was a small girl 
with curly hair cut short like a boy's, and who appeared to be 
companion to an old lady on her other side : one of those 
fearful witchlike old women decked out like an American 
Indian in powder, paint, false teeth, and false flowers, that 
one meets at Bath or Brighton boarding-houses. This 
venerable charmer grumbled at everything she ate, sniffed 
at the wine and snapped at the girl — not loudly or coarsely, 
but in that quiet acrid * sotto voce ' which old dowagers 
know so well how to use; and occasionally conversed a 
little in a feeble high-bred, condescending voice with 
a severe-looking old gentleman at the head of the table. 
The girl never opened her lips except to eat her dinner, 
save once, and that was in a smile, when a little black- 
muzzled foreigner opposite to her observed in Spanish to 
the friend near him that she was the very image, in air and 
contour, of a small, bright-eyed Scotch terrier belonging to 
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the landlord, and then seated on the window-ledge waiting 
for dinner to be over. It was a shame, perhaps, but the 
comparison really wasn't inapt, and I couldn't resist 
glancing from the dog to the girl, when to my surprise I 
saw her face lighted up with a smile, quickly subdued 
indeed, but so full of the most thorough saucy enjoyment, 
and so utterly devoid of any of that petty feeling which 
would have made most young women stiffen with indigna- 
tion or flutter with wounded vanity, that I felt half inclined 
to punch the foreigner's head. I was rather astonished 
however, that a girl in her position (she wore the plainest 
little black frock with a linen collar, and her hands were as 
brown as a peasant-girl's) should understand Spanish; but 
that she did, was evident ; though I doubt whether anyone 
but myself noticed it. For the rest, her taciturnity made 
the one spot of silence in the prevailing sea of small-talk, 
and I was grateful for it. No, my dear Frank, with the din- 
echoes of that buzz still in my ears, I don't think I can stay 
here another day ; and now the piano is beginning in the 
drawing-room, and a fearful hymn-tune in a cracked voice 
comes straight up through my window and invades me 
even here ! Good-bye, old fellow, and don't bother your 
head about me or my doings till you see me. 

" Your friend anywhere, 

"Randal Comvns." 

Flinging down his pen impatiently, Randal Comyns 
rises and shuts the window in the face of the voice 
which is just quivering out something about "There is 
a fount where all who thirst," and then, finding the room 
unbearably warm, folds up the bulky epistle he has just 
concluded, crams it into an envelope (he is not a tidy man, 
and does everything in a reckless, heavy-handed fashion), 
addresses it, and leaving it on the table to be posted, 
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sallies out and down to the terrace in front of the hotel. It 
is hot even there : as sultry as you would expect it to be 
in August rather than in the last days of June : a night 
without moon or stars, noiseless, windless, almost airless. 
Even the tide is out, so there is no sound of the sea lapping 
on its sandy bed ; and the village has gone to sleep already 
down in its sheltered hollow. Only the hotel windows are 
thrown wide open, and the yellow lamplight within shines 
out upon the terrace walk and on the lower part of the 
trunks of the tall trees which stand up darkly against a 
blue-black sky, under which Comyns strolls to and fro 
enjoying a cigar. Down below his feet he can see a few 
lights glimmering out from the vague masses of black foliage 
behind which the village lies; and far away to the left, 
many miles out across the inky obscurity, a gleaming row 
of sparkles, the windows of one of the small townships on 
the opposite side of Morecambe Bay, but so distant as in 
noways to disturb the sense of mystery and solitude 
imparted by the warm, hushed stillness of the summer 
night. 

Comyns is glad of it, unconsciously glad, for his mind 
has wandered far away, so far that he does not even 
remember where he is, and is back in a simimer's night 
on the shores pf the Gulf of Genoa. Steep hills tower 
behind him there, but they are covered with pme and 
c)rpress, and the slope along which he walks is fringed, not 
with oak and mountain-ash, but with orange-trees heavy 
with their golden fruit and wax-Uke blossoms, gnarled old 
citrons, and myrtles with clusters of starry flowers showing 
dimly white against the deep bronzed green of their foliage. 
The stars above shine brightly down on him and glisten 
back from the dark blue waters of the harbour. There is 
music there too, the melodious gurgle of a nightingale 
hidden in a seringa-bush hard by, and the plaintive " thrum, 
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thrum" of a guitar from some cottage lower down the 
hill ; but he is not alone to listen to it. A woman walks 
beside him, a woman young as Hebe and fair as Aphrodite, 
a woman all in soft flowing white, with a hand white too and 
sweet as any orange-flower resting on his arm, and a bunch 
of crimson musky-scented roses in her bosom. To and fro, 
to and fro they pass in a silence more eloquent than many 
words, until at last the man (he is younger then and wears a 
uniform) stops short and presses his other hand firmly on that 
which lies upon his arm, saying, as he does so, one word : 

" Vivian ! " 

She looks up at him. Her eyes are blue ordinarily and 
very light ; but from this southern stariit night they seem 
to borrow a mysterious phosphorescent gleam, and make 
his blood thrill as they shine on him in the dimness. 

" Dear Randal, you take this too hardly. It will not be 
such a long parting." 

"But it is a parting all the same, and that is it. I 
cannot reaUse it. I cannot believe that I stand here now 
with you so near me, your dear hand in mine, your eyes 
looking at me, you and I only, free to say what we will to 
one another, with no one to bore or interrupt us, and that 
in twenty-four hours I shall be miles and miles away, 
every hour making the distance farther, unable to see 
you or hear you, even to breathe the same air you do, or 
tread on the same land. Vivian, is it not hard to you ? " 

" Of course it is." But perhaps she says it a Httle too 
calmly, for he drops her hand, and turning, takes, not it, 
but her into his arms, trying to look into the fair, exquisite 
face as if he would read the very soul within. 

" Love, say you will be true to me, promise it, swear 
it. I believe it would break my heart, if you were not" 

" Dear Randy, don't you know I will ? " 

" I trust so ; but when I see you now or think of you, 
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so beautiful and so admired Vivian, swear it to me 

anyhow." 

"No, I won't swear." She says it very sweetly, 
however, with her face lifted towards his and a tender 
smile on the delicate rose-tinged lips; "because swearing 
is very naughty ; but I will promise you — any thing you like." 

" To be true to me, and my love and faith in you all 
the while we are parted, however long that may be, as 
true as I will be to you till I come back to claim you. 
You promise me that ? " 

"Yes." 

And then he folds her tighter in his arms, kissing her 
brow and eyes and lips, with eager murmured words 
of gratitude and love till the pale face glows with sudden 
colour, and the poor roses drop petal by petal in a crimson, 
heavy-scented shower to their feet. 

" But never mind ; I will give you a bunch of seringa 
instead," he says ; " ' mock orange-flower ' as they call 
it;" and those blossoms are kissed one by one as he 
pins them in the other's place. 

« « « « • 

" Vivian Le Mesurier^ only daughter of the late James 
Le Mesurier^ tpf Les ColomhiereSy Jersey^ to Joshua Godfrey 
Brucey of the firm of Bruce^ Oysterveldt^ and Co., of London, 
Amsterdam papers please copy. 

What mocking burst of laughter from the hotel behind 
brought that paragraph suddenly into his mind and startled 
him from his dream : that paragraph read barely six 
months later while lounging on the after-deck of H.M.S. 
Spitfirey at anchor in the bay of Rio Janeiro? Mocking? 
Ah, it well might sound so; for it was all a mockery 
together — ^the orange-blossoms and the promise and the 
love on which he set such store. An old, old story, a 
story so trite and worn out that he can almost laugh at 
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It himself now, but which has wrecked his life none the 
less, and made him the man he is — hard and reckless, 
a httle bitter too, and given to small faith or liking for 
his fellow men and women. With a short, echoing laugh 
at his own weakness in recalling the past, he turns on his 
heel and shakes the vision from his mind. At that moment 
he can find no excuse for her and wants none. Better 
even the hotel and its heterogeneous inhabitants. 

Inside there is all mellow lamplight, moving figures, 
and the hum of voices. Eandal can distinguish that of 
the well-oiled publican suggesting that, perhaps, " no one 
would object to a little more music," and his wife urging 
someone to " jine them in a psalm to one of dear Mr. 'All's 
fav'rite tunes." Then the piano, with a dreadful false note 
in the treble, a burst of voices, and a shadow suddenly 
flung across the square of light upon the terrace walk. 
He looks up with a start, half because of the false note, and 
halt because the shadow has fallen athwart his own feet, 
and sees that the little dark-haired girl with the merry smile, 
whom he noticed at dinner, has seated herself on the win- 
dow-sill and is gazing out into the night. She cannot see 
him where he stands leaning against a tree-trunk in the 
darkness, and he fancies there is something wistful and 
lonely in the expression of her face, and even in the 
clasp of the small brown hands on her knee. Standing 
there watching her, he wonders what she is thinking 
about, and whether by any chance she is feeling as solitary 
as himself. Just then, however, someone comes up behind 
her and thrusts a hymn-book into her hand. It is the fat 
woman. 

" We're just going to conclude with our chapel evenin' 
'ymn," she says. " My 'usband plays 'em all by ear, an' I'm 
sure you young ladies 'ould like to jine. The words ain't 
scarce a bit altered from the Church version." 
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The girl turns her head a little, putting back the book, 
and sajring "Thank you, she knows the words and 
tune ; '' but though she makes her little answer courteously 
and smilingly, Randal does not hear her voice mingling 
with the pious discord which at once arises, and feels 
sure, though her face is turned from him, that she has 
not"jined"as requested. He strolls down the bank to 
be a little farther from the noise, and when he comes back, 
the black dress and small boyish head have disappeared. 
The psalm is over too, and the publican's wife laughing 
loudly at one of her husband's jokes. The vulgar " Ha, 
ha, ha 1 " floats out upon the hot still air. Then there 
is a httle chorus of "Good-night, good-night," from a 
group of guests in another window. A clock strikes ten 
in the rear of the building, and down m the village a dog 
has begun barking in a monotonous, aggressive way, as if 
he meant to go on with it all night. 

"I shall certainly leave this place to-morrow," says, 
Randal, and goes in and up to his room to bed. 



CHAPTER III. 

"over the hills and far away." 

Berrib is writing a letter. It is to Edla von Freilo ; and 
there is a slightly puzzled expression on the English 
maiden's face as she glances over the closely-written pages 
of the epistle lying beside her, and then rumples up her 
short hair and bites her pen perplexedly before returning 
to her own sheet and the incompleted sentence, the ink 
of which has got dry during her cogitations. Fraulein von 
Freilo is a very dear friend, the very dearest friend possible ; 
and Berrie admires her more than she does anyone else 
in the world; but her friendship is a slightly onerous 
possession all the same ; for, though she does not expect her 
intimates to come up to her own level (which would of 
course be impossible), she does expect them to try 
to do so; or at all events to follow her intellectual 
gyrations on a lower and more circumscribed plane ; and 
she also expects, when she condescends to write to an old 
school-fellow and disciple, to have her letters answered > 
not merely in the conventional sense of the word, but 
answered fully and properly as to all the questions and 
arguments she may please to propound. Now the letter 
in question being written in very German-English, and 
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full of such phrases as " the struggle for existence in the 
lower t)rpe-races,'* " Koriker's polyphyletic h)rpotheses," or 
" elective strivings after dual inter-spiritualities," is clearly 
not one to be answered lightly ; or rattled over in half-an- 
hour under a running fire of grandmamma's comments. 
Therefore Berrie has arisen early in order to get a nice 
quiet time before breakfast, and, not having made much 
use of the privilege at present, hardly knows whether to 
feel glad or sorry when Parker enters the room with a 
message that it is breakfast-time, and she is to go down 
by herself, as her grandmother has not had a good night 
and does not mean to get up till lunch. Berrie takes the 
first part of the news coolly enough, seeing that her 
grandmother never does get up to breakfast, and that she 
has always therefore to go down by herself; but the latter 
half, implying that she may have the whole morning for 
her own desires, fills her with rejoicing, and she im- 
mediately decides on a long-projected ramble over the 
fells, and hastens downstairs to lay in a good substantial 
meal as a fitting preparation. Even Fraulein von Freilo 
believes in the necessity for eating, and indeed at school 
showed a most unspiritual affinity for sausage-cakes, slices 
of raw ham, and strong beer. 

Everybody is at breakfast when Berrie goes down, and 
so she naturally gets a good dekl stared at as she makes 
her way swiftiy and quietly to the place kept for her with 
a very decided spot of rose colour in her soft round cheeks. 
It is not pleasant to have every eye turned on you ; and 
she feels grateful that the gentleman on her left is so big 
and broad-shouldered, and so absorbed in the consumption 
of his own breakfast, that he not only pays no attention 
to her himself, but rather acts as a shield for her from 
the observation of the rest of the party. He is not a 
greedy person, however, for he manages to stretch out a 
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hand to bring the cream-jug and hot buttered toast within 
reach of hers, and out of the clutches of the stout parson* 
who yesterday (Berrie remembers) absorbed those dainties 
so entirely, that she was fain to content herself with milk 
and dry toast, and be grateful at getting that. Also, when 
the little foreigner remarks to his friend in the vilest broken 
English, for the girl's benefit, that he " Suppose it ees ze 
Ingles clime make ze prfetty young ladiesh so mucha more 
pretty in ze mornin's," the same person lays down his 
knife and fork and glares over his spectacles at the offender 
(in lifting her eyes, to say " Thank you," Berrie has just 
gathered that he does wear those articles, and that his 
face is somehow not unfamiliar to her) with such severity 
that the poor little blue-chinned man shrivels up palpably ; 
and, contenting himself with an inaudible execration 
against ^^esos hombres barbarosy* pays no more attention 
to the solitary little girl during the remainder of the meaL 
She is not to remain wholly unmolested, however. Perhaps 
the sudden removal of his favourite dainties has drawn the 
widowed parson's eyes in the direction whither they have 
been transferred ; or perhaps the double fire of attentions 
which he is receiving from the two maiden sisters has 
become a little embarrassing, even to his male and middle- 
aged vanity ; for he looks hard at Berrie for the first time, 
and, seeing that she is young and comely, glances pointedly 
at her trim walking-dress as he answers something one 
of the twain virgins is saying about the closeness of the 
morning, with : 

**I see one young lady who is not to be daunted by 
warm weather. But," addressing himself to Berrie directly 
" you are a real pedestrian, I fancy, and take your exercise 
matutinally." 

Berrie is an ungrateful girl, however, and not to be 
drawn out by the blandly-clerical patronage. She just looks 

c 
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up at him for a moment, and answers ''Yes/' in that 
provoking open-eyed manner, which may be taken eithei 
interrogatively or affirmatively as you please. 

** I have noticed you going out in all weathers,** pursues 
the widower smilingly, while the twin sisters draw them- 
selves up and affect not to hear, or be conscious that there 
is another young lady in the room. '* It was raining very 
heavily the day before yesterday, when I happened to 
see you coming in ; and I was quite surprised, I trust I 
may say gratified, to see you at dinner, with your — a — 
mamma, looking none the worse for it." 

Whether by accident or of malice prepense, Berrie 
happens to have her mouth full of fried chicken when 
he pauses this time; so he only gets a slight smile and 
a sound which may mean anything for an answer. The 
elder spinsters are more indignant than ever. Will it turn 
out that this smug-looking widower is a gay Lothario ? 

"Not that I am in the habit of watching my neigh- 
bours," says the good man pleasantly, encouraged to 
proceed by the double guarantee of his white choker and 
Berrie's youth ; as also by the fact that she is certainly much 
prettier than the maiden sisters, opposite him. " But in a little 
community, like ours here, I think we must all feel a — a 
Christian interest and fellowship for one another; and 
I have often had the idea that if we regularly organised 

walking or boating parties I am not a bad pedestrian 

myself; neither, as I find, are my good friends here" — 
bobbing his fat head suddenly towards the sisters, who 
as suddenly perform the acrobatic feat of relaxing into 
a twin smile for him, while keeping a stony profile towards 

Berrie — "and if we could join in our promenades 

Indeed, I almost wonder we have not ere this happened 
to meet you in yours. You must a — find them very 
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lonely, as your mother does not seem equal to accom- 
panying you. I am sure I should be most happy " 

" I have no mother," says Berrie, bluntly and distinctly, 
"and I don't wonder at your not having met me, for 
I always go as far away as I can to avoid meeting anybody. 
I like being alone and getting away from people." 

With which crusher of further overtures, and having 
finished her breakfast, she pushes back her chair and rises, 
the gentleman on her left rising also, with the instinct of 
a well-bred man, to let her pass. He does not look at 
her, however, as he does so, or even lay down a letter 
he is perusing : yet there is a faint smile lurking under 
his heavy moustache, and he says to himself, with a laugh 
at the discomfited parson : 

" By Jove, that little lassie knows how to stand by her 
own guns ! " 

It is a strangely sultry morning, as close and heavy as 
last night. A faint yellow haze hangs over the dead calm 
waters of the bay, and the scent of roses and new-mown 
hay hangs almost too heavily on the warm languid air, 
unstirred by even the faintest zephyr of a breeze. 

As Berrie plunges into the thick green wood, at the 
other side of the road which borders the hotel garden, she 
has a sense of entering one of the fern houses at Kew, so 
steaming and oppressive is the air m the leafy alleys through 
which she has to wend her way. 

It is no level way either. There are trees before and 
behind her, trees on either side, making a close-woven 
network of light green foliage overhead through which 
the sun's rays filter, as in golden rain ; and only broken 
here and there by a mossy out-jutting crag, or a little open 
patch starred over with great bunches of yellow rag-wort 
and wild wood-strawberries in all their profusion of snow- 

C 2 
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white blossom and ruddy fruit ; but it is an upward climb 
the whole way, and getting steeper with every step she goes, 
till, when she pauses for breath and to look back through a 
gap in the foliage on one side of her, she sees, spreading 
below her ga2e, a sea of shelving tree-tops with the topmost 
chimneys of the big hotel peering forth from them. In the 
distance, and far beyond, the great bay spread out like 
a lake of molten glass, with only a faint ripple of distant 
mountains showing dimly through the golden haze which 
hangs over everything. Berrie has no time to linger here, 
however. On she goes again until woods and trees are 
left behind, and she finds herself fairly on the fells with 
not so much as a stunted fir-tree before her, no, nor a 
bush as high as her knee; nothing but short grass and 
daisies, with here and there a patch of gorse all aglow with 
honey-scented blossoms, and all alive with bees; and 
everywhere little nimble-legged mountain sheep feeding 
about in twos and threes, or lying asleep in any spot 
of shade they can find. 

- It is not so oppressive here as among those thickly- 
wooded hills up which she climbed so toilsomely awhile 
back, though they look now like mere green mounds, 
pigmies nestling under the knees of the ancient fells ; but 
it is very hot, hotter than ever because there is no shade ; 
nothing but that yellow haze, gradually deepening into 
orange, between her and the sun's rays. Berrie is not 
disheartened, however. She has climbed hills enough in 
her day; and she is bent now on reaching a place she 
has heard of — the hospice of Hampsfell, a stone hut erected 
in former years on the summit of the fell as a shelter for 
belated shepherds or travellers who might have wandered 
from the paths upon these barren heights. Berrie has 
heard the waiters telling people of the wonderful view, 
extending even from the Yorkshire hills to the Isle of 
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Man, which may be seen from thence ; and being further 
told that this hospice is, as the crow flies, only a mile and 
a half from the village, has laughed at such a flea-bite 
of a walk for a healthy girl like herself, and determined 
to take it on the earliest opportunity. Now, therefore, and 
even though the testimony of her own active legs tells her 
that she must have gone three times that distance already, 
she is not to be daunted by the self-evident sequence that 
either her informants were wrong or she has wandered 
wofully out of the track, but marches bravely onward, only 
pausing now and then to gather breath, or look around her 
in the hope of seeing the wished-for goal somewhere near. 

It is strangely tiring work, however. She has been 
getting higher and higher, and yet the air seems to grow 
thicker as she goes, and the sun has disappeared altogether 
behind that dense tawny veil, across which woolly black 
clouds, torn and copper-coloured at the edges, are beginning 
to flit, and which has gradually blotted out sea and 
valley and distant mountains in one dingy vaporous 
blur, against which her small upright form, seen from 
a little distance, looks like a shadow figure thrown 
by some giant magic-lantern. Not one human being, 
man or woman, has she encountered in her climb; and 
now even the sheep seem to have deserted her and departed 
to lower ranges or sheltered spots of which she knows 
nothing. Berrie stops short suddenly and gazes around 
her. It has dawned upon her in that moment that this 
hushed ominous stillness, this leaden air and dun-coloured 
sky, all mean one thing — a thunderstorm namely; and 
that to be caught in the latter on the top of these fells, 
with no shelter in sight and nothing but a white cotton 
alpenstock parasol for protection from rain, may not be 
pleasant even to a girl country born and bred. For one 
thing, what would grandmamma say ? 
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Involuntarily she turns and looks back in the direction 
whence she thinks, for she cannot be sure, that she originally 
came ; but there the whole sky is already black as ink, 
a blackness rapidly mounting higher and higher ; and even 
as she gazes at it a puff of hot fitful wind smites her in 
the face, and there is a heavy muttering sound echoing 
and re-echoing among those distant and now invisible 
mountains which peak the horizon. The storm is 
evidently coming on apace, and to retrace her steps in the 
face of it, even if she- were certain of keeping in the right 
path (which in this gathering darkness and the utter 
sameness of all things around her seems doubtful), she 
feels sure that she could not reach Grange before, it will be 
on her, and to be caught in a thunderstorm among those 
tangled woods would be far more dangerous than even 
here, where, look where she may, she sees nothing but 
one unvarying rise and fall of dry yellowish-green grass, and 
scattered clumps of rock peering out like ruined grave- 
stones. 

It is no time for deliberation, however. Already that 
inky cloud in the rear has been twice illumined by a sudden 
flame-coloured glare ; and now there is a peal of thunder, 
so loud and detonating that it seems to shake the solid 
earth on which she stands. Setting her teeth firmly, she 
turns from it and hurries forward. Another blinding flash 
follows, and seems to quiver in the air around her head, 
while the roar that follows might have been taken up by 
a hundred parks of artillery, so terrific are the rattling din 
and crashes bellowing backwards and forwards from one 
rugged hillside to another. It seems as if the ancient fells 
were at war with one another; and Berrie, dizzy and 
bewildered by the din of the elements, never even hears 
among them that sound which would have been most 
welcome — a man's voice shouting to her. It is twice 
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repeated, however, and in a voice which knows by 
experience how to brave most storms, whether by sea or 
land; and the second time Berrie hears it, and turning 
joyfully, sees through the rain, which is beginning to pelt 
down in hot, heavy drops, the figure of a man beckoning 
to her from a point on the fells a little higher up. In 
another moment, and before she has had time to make out 
that it is the same individual whom she saw arrive at the 
hotel the other day, and who looked so much older and less 
interesting seated at breakfast beside her in the morning, she 
is at his side, or he at hers, and he has a firm hold of her 
hand, and is pointing to something low and gray, and not 
unlike an exaggerated pill-box, which seems to rise out 
of the grassy flats about a score of yards from them. 

"Make haste, child, or you'll be drowned," says the 
stranger sharply ; " don't you see the hospice before you ? " 
and almost carries her off her feet by the swiftness with 
which he hurries her to it. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE HOSPICE OF HAMPSFELL, 

"That was rather a race," says Randal laughing, 
as he half thrusts, half lifts her in at the low stone 
doorway of the welcome refuge. "Pretty well taken 
your breath away, haven't I? But you would have been 
drenched through in another moment. Look how it is 
coming down now ! " 

It ts coming down, fierce and heavy ! A blinding sheet 
of water hissing on to the huge stones which form the rude 
shelter they have found for themselves; while the sky is 
covered entirely with heavy copper-black clouds, thunder- 
charged, and stooping as low as thcTugh they ipeant to 
descend altogether and bury the hospice and its inha- 
bitants in their sulphurous masses. Berrie only laughs, 
however, and shakes the raindrops off her hat and gown, 
regarding the former with a severely critical eye as she 
does so j for the dark red ribbon on it was new last week, 
and grandmamma is not liberal of shillings for new ribbons ; 
while of money of her own Berrie has none. She looks 
very lovely standing so in the doorway, with her pretty 
red lips apart, her cheeks flushed carnation-wise, and her 
bright dark eyes sparkling more brilliantly than usual from 
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the run up hill and the girlish glee in an adventure ; and 
Randal thinks so ; although to him it is the mere ephemeral 
loveliness of a child, and he hardly looks on her as a woman 
at all : certainly not one with any claims to beauty of the 
sort that he admires. Berrie, however, has had time to 
look at him as well ; and is suffering from even a keener 
sense of disappointment than that which she experienced 
in her hasty glance at breakfast. It certainly is tlje man 
who passed her in the hotel garden ; but he too has taken 
off his hat to knock the raindrops out of the brim, and in 
doing so has disclosed a decidedly thin, not to say bald 
patch on the top of his head, which, taken in conjunction 
with a grayish thread here and there in his light hair, 
and sundry lines much too deep for beauty about his brow 
and mouth, give him quite an ancient look in the girPs eyes. 

" And he wears glasses too when he is eating," she says 
to herself, her eyes wandering to those offending articles 
as they dangle harmlessly against the breast of his rough 
gray serge blouse. " Why, he is old, quite an old tnan^ and 
I thought him so handsome in that first glimpse. Not 
that it matters ! Old men are generally nicer than young 
ones ; but I don't like deceptive people." 

"Were you looking for the hospice?" asks Randal 
interrupting her meditations. " I had been examining it 
myself, and ifs fortunate for you I happen to be long- 
sighted, for I was coming down from the roof to seek 
shelter firom the storm, when I saw a young woman skirting 
the hill in rather a lost manner, and shouted to her." 

" I am very glad you did," says Berrie frankly, and very 
busy dabbing the wet bows of her hat-ribbon with her 
handkerchief, " for I was lost ; that is, I had been walking 
and walking for ever so long among the hills, and couldn't 
see a sign of this place ; though they told me it was not 
two miles off." 
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" I don't suppose it is, but. as there is no road to it, and 
it stands in the middle of a strip of table-land, you don't 
see it until you are tolerably near to it, especially from the 
way you were coming. I suppose you thought it would be 
a high tower ? " 

" Yes, I did." 

"If it had been, I expect it would have been blown 
away long ago instead of sheltering us as comfortably as 
it's doing now, and as I don't doubt it has sheltered 
hundreds of others before. Have you looked round it ? It 
was certainly built for solidity, not show." 

Berrie does so now, and agrees with him. Indeed it is 
an odd little place, square and low, built of huge stones, 
with narrow slits for windows pierced so as to enable those 
inside to look out to either point of the compass, a rude 
hearth-place where some ashes and fragments of burnt 
sticks are still lying, a hole for a chimney ; and outside a 
kind of steep iron staircase or ladder leading to the flat 
stone roof. Berrie, however, is looking at the dead ashes, 
and remarks meditatively, "Signs of some poor belated 
shepherd last winter." 

" Or rather of some festive tourist this summer," Randal 
puts in with a laugh. " I don't want to destroy the sentiment 
of the place ; but are you not aware that this is a 
favourite spot for tourists' picnics? For myself I quite 
expected to find * 'Arry ' and * Hemma ' courting within, and 
Jack and Jemima consuming cold mutton and spirits on 
the roof. As they are fortunately not here, and this storm 
seems likely to go on for some time, I venture to vote 
that we follow the fashion of the place and picnic here 
in their stead. I always take my lunch out with me," 
laying his hand on a kind of tin wallet he carries slung 
round his shoulders. " Are you equally prudent ? " 

"I was to-day," says Berrie cheerfully. She is quite 
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easy and unconstrained with this man — partly because his 
own manner is so easy with her, and because he is after 
all " quite old ; " partly because it is not her nature to feel 
shy or embarrassed with anyone. " I knew that I shouldn't 
be wanted till after lunch this morning : and I always get 
so rabidly hungry out of doors. Don't you ? " 

" Well, not to a dangerous extent," says Randal smiling. 
" I'm afraid I've outlived the happy hungry time of life, and 
have had to go without food altogether for too long at 
different times to feel as ravenous between breakfast and 
supper as I did at your age. Have you come to that pitch 
now ? for, if so, we'd better begin at once." 

" N — no, not yet ; " and Berrie colours a little, conscious 
that her lunch consists of a large captain's biscuit hurriedly 
crammed into her pocket before starting; and shrewdly 
suspecting both that his is of a more ornate character and 
that he will insist on her sharing it. " I shall wait till the 
lightning is over. I couldn't eat in a storm Hke this any 
how." 

" You are not afraid of a thunderstorm, are you ? " 
* " I don't know. I ought not to be, for I am a North- 
country girl and have seen worse ones than this; but 
thunder and lightning always make me feel uncomfortable, 
and something like my grandmother, who invariably has 
the fire-irons hidden under the hearthrug, and makes her 
maid read the Psalms to her till it is over. There 1 " as a 
brilliant tri-forked flash lit up the leaden cloud at which 
they were gazing, and was followed by a more deafening 
peal than usual, "do you see that great fiery hand, as 
though God were angry with the world and threatening it I 
Isn't it enough to frighten one?" 

"You have a more lively fancy than I. I can imagine 
a hand in yonder sparks of electricity; but not a God 
behind them," says Randal lightly ; "nor, if I could, a fear 
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of His threats either to harm the world or alter anything in 
it. One outlives other childish things besides appetite when 
one comes to my age." 

It is spoken in a half-bitter half-jesting tone ; but he is 
vexed with himself the next moment for having even 
suggested his own sceptical notions to so young a girl, and 
is about to apologise for doing so, when she stops him by 
saying quite coolly : 

"Ah, you are an Agnostic then. I am not." 

"An Agnostic/" repeats Randal, adding to himself: 
" Good Heavens, what a little learned horror I Is she one 
of the Girton girls I've heard of, I wonder? I beg your 
pardon," he asks, rather mischievously, " but I don't think 
I quite understand the meaning of the word you used. You 
mean, I suppose, that I am an atheist ? " 

" Oh no," cries Berrie eagerly ; " I shouldn't think you 
were that, because you said ' if J If you had said there was 
no such being as God, and never had been, as a great many 

clever men do But you spoke as if you only doubled 

it I like that better. Even Edla von Freilo — and she is 
cleverer than most men I have ever met — says doubt lies 
deeper than denial, and that she prefers to rest on an * if,' 
so far as an overruling Supreme Cause is concerned. She 
is an Agnostic too." 

"Pray don't say '/^<7,'" says Randal, with a sudden 
though perfectly groundless repugnance to being classed 
with Fraulein von Freilo. " The plain fact is, I suppose, 
that I and your friend with the unpronounceable name are 
unfortunate enough to be freethinkers — people, by-the-way, 
of whose views little girls like you never ought to have 
heard. She may call herself by some new-fangled name for 
that sort of thing, if she pleases ; but for my part, I prefer 
the old-fashioned one ; that is if every temporary frame of 
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mind, neither entertaining to one oneself nor useful to any- 
body else, requires to be labelled with a name at all." 

" Oh ! if it is only temporary " says Berrie. She is 

quite grave and in earnest, so much so that she does not 
even hear the sarcasm in his tone (I don't think that Berrie 
was ever quick at detecting irony except in her grandmother, 
and that was practice). " Of course * freethinker ' sounds 
better; only it is more pretentious. The new-fangled people 
are humbler ; for you see it requires some mind^ doesn't it? 
to be able to think at all, and still more to think freely." 

The girl does not mean to be rude. For the moment, 
indeed, she has forgotten him ; and is only following out the 
train of thought he has suggested in her own mind, until 
Randal's hearty laugh and " Thank you ! " recalls her to 
herself; whereupon she quits the subject in great confusion, 
and causes a diversion by going to the door and announcing 
that the sky is clearing to the east. 

It is indeed. Already the raindrops are falling few and 
far between. A cool, not to say cold wind has got up, and 
is driving seaward the heavy masses of thunder-cloud over- 
head ; while far, far away in the east there is a clear gap of 
azure light, with an undulating line of gold lying athwart it, 
some distant range of mountains basking in the rays of the 
hidden sun. North, south, and west are, however, still 
shrouded in copper-coloured gloom and vapour. There is 
no sign of the distant chimneys of busy overgrown Barrow, 
and even the grand old Priory church in the vale of 
Cartmel at her feet is completely hidden in a kind of black 
mist which still swathes the whole valley of Grange ; and in 
which, from the heavy rumblings which proceed from it, 
Berrie can tell that the storm is still raging in those lower 
regions from which she has climbed. Hills and mountains 
are either hidden altogether or wrapped in leaden thunder- 
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clouds. There is no glimpse of the Langdale Pikes, of 
Walna Scar, or the grim head of Coombe. Helvellyn, 
mightier than any, has concealed the very fact of his exist- 
ence; and the rude wind which drives the storm-clouds 
between him and Berrie dashes a fresh shower. of rain-drops 
in her face as, having climbed up to the roof to get what 
view she can, she stands clutching the iron rail with both 
hands, and gazing earnesdy out into the distance. Her 
tourist companion joins her there after a minute or two, and 
seeing how steadily, almost wistfully, her face is turned 
towards the north-east, says : 

" I am afraid it is no use on a day like this to look for 
the mountains which guide-books say we are to see from 
here ; and that is not the direction in which the show giants 
lie any way." 

" I know,* Berrie answers shortly ; " I am not looking 
for tA^m. I wish there were none at all out there. Not 
that I could see it if it were so ; but it would be nice even 
to feel that one had climbed so high that there was nothing 
but air between oneself and home ; the very air one's own 
people are breathing blowing from us to them, and that we 
could see them if our eyes were only strong enough. Oh 
dear, I wish mine were ! * 

She says the last words to herself, so that Randal hardly 
catches them ; but he has seen a glimmer of something like 
tears in the bright dark eyes, and draws quietly back, saying 
nothing to her till she has brushed them away, and is ready 
to descend; when, as he gives her a helping hand down 
the steep exposed staircase, he asks her: 

"Does your home lie out in that direction then?** 
"Yes, in Northumberland, a long way off; but yet it 
seems tantalising to be in the north at all and not able 
to visit it* 

"But why cannot you manage to do so? Would 
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not your " (Randal was going to say "mistress," but 

changes the word), "would not the old lady — your com- 
panion — ^like you to do so if she knew how much you 
wished it?" 

" Oh no, it is not in the programme ! " and she tries 
to speak lightly, perhaps because she is conscious of the 
touch of kindly interest in the stranger's tone. "We are 
'doing' the Lakes. People don't *do' Northumberland, 
you know. They only live there, and are so comfortable 
they never want to go wandering about like people in other 
parts. I don't believe my father has ever been farther 
from home than York in his life, and only twice there." 

" And how is it that his daughter, being so enthusiastic 
on the subject, has yet departed from her father's habits ? " 
asks Randal laughingly, but is punished for his jest by 
the immediate cloud which comes over Berrie's face, 
accompanied by a constraint which she has not shown 
before as she answers rather shortly: 

"People can't always do what they like." 

" Indeed I know that too well, and I beg yoiu: pardon 
for the silliness of the question. I was only joking though ; 
for you don't need to remind me that it is not those who 
love their homes best that sit there idly while there are 
duties waiting for them abroad." 

It is said with a sort of frank courtesy natural to the 
man before an unlucky fate turned him reckless and bitter: 
the courtesy which would make it more painful to him 
to hurt the feelings of a beggar-woman than of a duchess ; 
but the word " duty " has brought a fresh train of thought 
to Berrie's mind, and made her turn to the door with a 
sudden recollection that it is some hours since she left 
home, and that if grandmamma is wanting her while she 
dallies here chatting with a total stranger, her welcome 
back may not be altogether cheering. Outside, too, things 
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are improving rapidly, and already the thunder-clouds 
have lifted from the green woods which hide Grange from 
view, and are rolling away seaward. Even the grass, laid 
so flat a few minutes back, is beginning to stand erect 
again, each tiny emerald blade bearing a diamond star 
upon its point. The gray old limestone crags, thrusting 
themselves upwards through the thin coating of soil, glisten 
like polished marbles newly washed in the sunshine, and 
the orange and scarlet lichens on them flame like jewels. 
The air is full of the fresh sweet scent of damp earth and 
fragrant thyme, and the sound of water gurgling and 
rushing in baby cascades down steep places where a little 
before all was dry and sunbaked. Then a timid old sheep 
comes clattering up, and looks round with a long feeble 
" Baa-a ! " as if inquiring after her missing family ; and 
two seagufls, who have flown inward for shelter during the 
brief storm, wheel by high overhead, travelling oceanward 
again with shrill rejoicing cries. 

" Why ! — did you know it ? — it is past one o'clock ! '' 
cries Berrie, looking at her watch. "I must hurry back 
at once, or I shall be wanted. Lunch? Oh no, thank 
you. I can eat mine on the way. I — I must go now. 
Good-bye," and with a little, schoolgirlish, not particularly 
graceful bow, she is positively gone ; and so swiftly, that 
almost before her companion has time to remonstrate, or 
rise from the big stone on which he has seated himself 
while opening his lunch-wallet, her light slim figure is 
already some yards distant, rapidly descending the hill- 
side. 

"And doubtless expecting me to follow and insist 

on accompanying her; probably already rehearsing the 

coquettish surprise and refusals proper to the occasion," 

Randal mutters to himself as he looks quietly after her, and 

* without altering his easy position^ proceeds to unpack a 
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parcel of sandwiches, a half-contemptuous smile on his lips 
the while. " She wouldn't have rushed off in that suddenly 
assumed hurry otherwise. Bah I how early even children 
learn these pitiful games with which as women they try to 
tease and tantalise ! Wasted on me though 1 You had 
need be fifty times more beautiful and enchanting than 
you ever will be, you poor little goose, to move me one 
inch by the cleverest of those played-out tricks. Unluckily 
for us both, 'tis ' a game which I do understand ; ' and I 
doubt if even Vivian would succeed much in it to-day; 
especially when I'm just sitting down to my lunch. Vivian 
— Humph ! I wonder if there is any truth in Frank's story ; 
if they did lie to her, confound them ! But what lies told 
of her would have made me false to her ? I would first 
have choked the man who uttered them, and then have 
gone to herself for the truth. The truth I that's it, if one 
could only get at it! And then there's that damning 
thought that will creep in : should I ever have heard this 
tale if she were a rich widow and I only a younger son still, 
with nothing but my pay ? I wish to heaven poor Arthur 
had lived long enough to solve that question, if nothing 
else." 

Berrie, meanwhile, happily unconscious of the thoughts 
in her late companion's mind, is hurrying swiftly home- 
wards with no more prominent one in her own than the 
hope that her grandmother may not be wanting her. The 
way is easy enough to see before her now ; but the short 
grass on these steep hillsides is slippery with moisture, and 
more than once her feet slide suddenly from beneath her 
and she gets an ignominious tumble, which makes her hope 
devoutly that Randal is not looking after her. It is still 
worse in the woods, where every twig and leaf and bough 
are distilling raindrops which filter as fast through the green 
canopy as though the skies above were still raining. Some 

D 
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of the narrow paths have become regular waterfalls^ and 
others are so slippery and clogged with wet that she can 
hardly pick her way along them. Her boots are laden with 
mud, her dress draggled with wet and stained with dank 
green moss. By the time she reaches the hotel she presents 
a tangled, muddy, crimson-faced appearance which makes 
her almost ashamed to sneak in at the open door ; and she 
is greeted by her grandmother with no measured indigna- 
tion. " Upon my word, Barbara, it is a disgrace even to be 
connected with you," is the old lady's welcome as, tired and 
breathless, the girl almost stumbles against her in the 
conidor upstairs : ** and if there is one thing I regret more 
than another it is my kindness in taking you about with me 
and indulging you as I have done. I wish now with all my 
heart that I had left you to be a governess; for, thank 
Heaven, your father's vulgar name would have prevented then 
any of your own vulgarities from reflecting on me. But 
there I you are too incorrigible and ungrateful for it to be 
of any use to speak to you. Go and change your things at 
once and then come to me. You knew how much I 
wanted to hear the end of that book, and that Parker can't 
read aloud without sniffing between every second word. If 
you had had the smallest good feeling you would have 
stayed at home when you heard I was not well, on the 
chance of my being able to listen to it. Make haste now 

at any rate." 

So Berrie, silenced and confused by this storm of re- 
proaches, gets no lunch at all, and spends the afternoon 
after her long tiring climb and downhill scramble, in read- 
ing aloud a novel of Ouida's till her voice, from fatigue and 
inanition, grows so hoarse and weak that Mrs. Henniker 
feels more annoyed with her than ever, and the day does 
not pass pleasantly for either. Also there is a slight altera- 
tion in the appearance of the dinner -table that evening 
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which perhaps lends an unacknowledged shade to the sense 
of languor and chagrin with which the girl drops into her 
place. The chair on her left hand is vacant, and remains 
so throughout the meal, for Randal Comyns has gone on to 
Windermere, carrying out the intention mentioned to his 
friend ; and as she passes through the hall with her grand- 
mother on her arm, she meets, though she does not know 
it, his portmanteau being carried off to the station to be 
forwarded to him. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THAT LITTLE SPANIARD! 

There is something in hotel life unlike any other: an 
absence of customary etiquettes and observances, and at 
the same time a kind of special code of observances and 
etiquettes of its own, which, even at Brighton, that London 
by the sea-coast, gives one something of the not unpleasant 
and quasi-Bohemian sensation of being in a foreign country, 
and enables one to do away with a number of those minor 
prejudices and arbitrary convenances of everyday life as 
readily, and with as little remorse, as a man dispenses 
with the wearing a tight pair of boots or practising pretty 
civilities to his wife in the privacy of his own fireside. 

Probably because we are the most rigidly custom-ridden 
and conventional nation under the sun, we require in these 
days of growing expansiveness some regular and recognised 
outlet for those impulses of freedom which no centuries of 
habit or prejudice can wholly efface; and therefore it is 
that we betake ourselves year by year more happily and 
more numerously to pass a few weeks in hotels or boarding- 
houses quile as much for the greater liberty of action and 
manners, the pretermitting of useless and unpleasant social 
forms, and especially of that rabid ultra-exclusiveness sq 
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peculiarly the property of our unsociable nation, as for the 
unsavoury tasting "waters," the sea air, or picturesque 
country of which we are supposed to be in search. 

Berrie has had good experience of this; for she has 
passed the last eighteen months of her life, and the holiday 
weeks in one or two previous years, almost exclusively at 
hotels or fashionable boarding-houses in attendance on her 
grandmother, who, having paid for the girl's education and 
held out vague hopes of leaving her something in her will, 
considers herself entitled to the entire possession and dis- 
posal of her granddaughter's time and services. Berry's 
family consider it rather a grand thing for her : Dolly, her 
stepsister and three years her junior, being given, when out 
of temper, to speaking of her as "the fine lady of the 
family," and to resenting in a somewhat tempestuous manner 
the contrast between her own meagre schooling, imbibed 
from an " establishment for young ladies " in the little town 
of Hexham, about four miles from her father's farm, and her 
present quiet life in the latter rustic dwelling, with her elder 
sister's expensive education at high-class schools in Brighton 
and Germany, followed by, what seems to Dolly, a round of 
continually new delights in the way of travel and adventure. 
Even the boys, rough and rude as they are with everybody 
else, treat Berrie with a certain respect and consideration 
when she makes a brief appearance among them as a creature 
of a superior order to the rest ; and Mr. Brown, a gentle- 
spirited and long-suffering man by nature, both feels and 
avows that it is his duty to overlook every manner of slight 
or affront ever offered by his first wife's mother to himself 
on the score of her " great kindness " to his eldest daughter. 
" Eh, wife, but well no' be forgetting how gude she's 
been to the lassie," he says, deprecatingly, when Mrs. Brown 
No. 2, a jolly, hard-working woman with an honest pride of 
her own, urges him impatiently to " speak oot for himsel' 
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and give a bit o' his mind to the auld leddy " after the 
receipt of one of Mrs. Henniker's acidly insolent little notes 
to the poor man who, as a handsome young farmer, was 
once daring enough to let her daughter run away with him. 

That daughter, willingly as she bent herself to her life 
with John Brown, was yet a " fine lady," to be reverenced 
as well as loved and petted all her short life, and her mother 
is still a finer one ; and it's a fine thing, so all the family 
think, for Berrie to go about with her and have nothing to 
do or think of but how much she can enjoy herself, when 
all Mrs. Henniker had promised was that she would give 
the girl education enough to fit her for a governess. 

There are two sides, however, to most questions ; and 
on the whole, the present arrangement is not an entirely 
unprofitable one to the old lady, who gave up her London 
house when her daughter left her, and has had no settled 
home since. Two months of the year, indeed, are generally 
spent in London, at fashionable lodgings in Hyde Park 
Place; but the remainder are passed in wandering about 
from one watering or seaside place to another ; and as she is 
always more or less of an invalid, suffering from slight attacks 
of rheumatism and dyspepsia, and being more than usually 
afflicted in her temper at such times, she finds it convenient 
enough to have a bright-witted, healthy girl always at hand 
to pay the bills, read aloud, arrange plans of route, carry 
angry messages to offending landlords, talk French and 
German to foreign waiters, and (in especial) to serve as a 
safety-valve for the expenditure of all that surplus nagging 
and sarcasm against which even the best trained of ladies'- 
maids are apt to turn restive. 

This is Berrie's present life then ; and in the course of 
it she has gradually grown accustomed to being quite friendly, 
not to say intimate, with some people twenty-four hours after 
first . setting eyes on them, and to bidding them a last 
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farewell twenty-four hours later with equal ease and 
composure : as also to sitting opposite to others for three 
weeks at a stretch, and never noticing or being noticed on 
either side. It is a rather pleasant state of things in some 
respects, and helps to make her more independent and 
self-reliant than a girl of her age would naturally be ; but it 
is a strange unhome-like life all the same, with a keen sense 
of loneliness and home-sickness running through it, that 
sharpes't loneliness of all that one only finds in a crowd ; 
and sometimes (being of a warm and tender-hearted 
disposition under a somewhat rough crust) she is almost 
sorry when she comes across people of pleasant and 
reciprocative natures because she cannot help missing them 
when they depart, and taking a dislike to the next individuals 
who occupy their places. 

"Barberry's fancies," her grandmother calls them con- 
temptuously ; but for the most part that venerable lady leaves 
her alone to follow the said fancies pretty well unchecked, 
save as caprice or a passing whim of interference may move 
her ; and Berrie does follow them accordingly, with a happy 
innocence of many of those laws and convenances which 
might have made her freedom embarrassing to more care- 
fully-nurtured young ladies. People are generally kind and 
courteous to her, and if they are not, theirs the blame, not 
hers ! She need only keep out of their way, and that is 
no difficult task in a big hotel. 

Still there are times when grandmamma does interfere 
with Berrie's " fancies ; " as, for instance, whenever she has 
been irritated by an3rthing the girl has done or left undone 
to offend her. Her favourite plan on these occasions 
is to punish the culprit by snubbing in her sharpest 
manner either the first persons who take any notice of 
her, or the poor child herself in their presence; and it is 
for this reason that Benie half rejoices when she sees that 
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Randal's place at table is vacant. She has a feeling that 
she would greatly dislike to be snapped at before that keen- 
sighted contradictory person with the kind look in his eyes 
and the bitter ring in his voice ; and also that if grand- 
mamma were to launch an arrow at him she might have it 
sent back with a recousse into her own quiver. 

Why, then, when breakfast-time comes and the place is 
still vacant, is she vaguely sorry ? He has gone away of 
course. Probably he had no intention of staying. Could 
she have seen his letter to frank St. Clair — once his school 
fag and now his most faithful friend — she would have known 
that he had not ; and, after all, he was only a deceptively 
nice person, young and handsome in his out-walking gear, 
and bald and middle-aged indoors ; and he had sneered, or 
something very like it, at the adored Edla von Freilo in 
their one chance talk together. She has come across 
numbers of people both more pleasant and more polite, 
and perhaps the next occupier of the chair may be one of 
them. Anyhow she makes up her mind to forget him, and 
doesn't find it very difficult. 

" Ah, seiiorita, how the afternoon ees magnifico ! too 
fine for stay in house. Why you not take a littel pasea — 
walk I would say, with permiso of the senora your duenna, 
eh?" 

It is the little Spaniard, whose admiration for Berrie's 
Scotch-terrier head seems to have increased during the last 
two or three days; and who, relieved from Randal's 
spectacled glare, has taken to haunting her footsteps, and 
addressing her whenever he can find an opportunity. 
Berrie knows how to take care of herself very well in 
general, and finds it easy enough to repel obtrusive people 
of her own nationality; but there is something in the 
calmer and more unabashed audacity of this little smiling 
foreigner which is less easy to quell or rebuff. When she 
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stares loftily at him he nods and smiles. When she answers 
him sharply he smiles more. When she doesn't answer him 
at all he still smiles and sits down beside her as though she 
had mutely invited him so to do, and there was some private 
understanding between them ! It is aggravating, horrible. 
She would like to box his ears, only that even her ignorance 
of the laws of society is not so dense as to allow her to go 
that length ; and the worst of it is that she has no escape 
or refuge. 

Grandmamma has given up her private sitting-room on 
the score of economy, and, having an attack of dyspepsia 
on, has not come downstairs till late in the afternoon since 
the day of the thunder-storm ; and Berrie cannot sit in her 
own bedroom because, being a lively girl, she would go 
melancholy mad moped up in a tiny back room with no 
view, no books, and the sun pouring in on it half the day. 
There are no ladies among the company either with whom 
she could easily find a refuge. The clergyman and his wife 
are gone on to Windermere, so, to her joy, are the publican 
and his wife. The spinster sisters remain, but they are 
rather averse than sympathetic towards Berrie ; and 
there is a large party of noisy loud-talking Americans, 
the women as usual very much over-dressed and far 
more voluble than the men, and all on such equal terms 
of intimacy that the query as to which are brothers and 
sisters, or husbands and wives, or merely friends, or whether 
they may not all belong to some patriarchal family from 
Utah, is a perpetual and rather exciting mystery to Berrie. 
They, on their side, take no notice of her ; but regarding 
themselves as in a foreign country, behave very much as we 
English do in continental hotels, either ignoring the natives 
altogether, or commenting freely on their manners, customs, 
and appearance, and comparing them unflatteringly with 
the same things in "Amurrica," as they are pleased to 
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designate that portion of the North American continent 
called the United States, or rather the particular little state 
in it from which they happen to hail. 

Poor Berrie feels more alone than usual. She has not 
dared to take one of her long rambles since the objurga- 
tions she received on that Hampsfell day ; and if she goes 
out for a turn in the garden or anywhere near, the little 
foreigner sticks to her as closely as a fly to a jam-tart. Now 
he has even invaded the drawing-room, where she has 
taken refuge, and leans against the window near her, staring 
into her face with his big treacle-coloured eyes till she feels 
more than ever inclined to try that box on the ears for 
which her fingers feel tingling. 

" I do not want to go out, thank you," she says, rising 
with flushed cheeks, " and I do not like being spoken to by 
strangers. It is not the custom in this country." And then 
she hurries from the room and upstairs, encountering Parker 
just outside her grandmother's door. 

" Oh Parker, isn't grannie ready to come down yet ? " 

" No, Miss Barbara ; and I don't believe she will be any 
how till dinner-time. Her lunch didn't agree with her, and 
now she's taking a doze ; so I wouldn't disturb her if I was 
you." 

" But, Parker, I want to know if I may go out. There's 
a little man below will talk to me, and I can't stay up in my 
room. If I could get into the woods I'd soon shake him 
off. Do you think she would mind ? " 

" Lor' no, miss I why should she ? She was only a bit 
put out the other day because she wanted that book 
finished. You just do as you like ; " and thus encouraged, 
Berrie flies to her own room, ties on her hat, and glides 
quietly down the wide staircase to the hall, peering over the 
banisters at every step lest her persecutor may be waiting 
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for her below. There is no sign of him there, but he may 
be still in the drawing-room, or on the terrace in front ; so 
she dare not make her exit by the hall-door, but creeps out 
into the garden through a French window in the long 
dining-room, much astonishing one or two waiters as she 
flashes by them in the latter, and considerably endanger- 
ing the construction of an unapproachable edifice in table- 
napkins by her unexpected appearance. Little enough 
Berrie thinks of them. Her mind is only bent on escape, 
and she hardly draws a breath freely till, having hurried 
through the garden under cover of the shrubbery, she finds 
herself in the little wood already spoken of. 

There she is safe. Not quite though! There was 
certainly someone at an angle of one of the paths as she 
passed ; and even now, as she climbs the narrow densely- 
bowered track before her, she fancies she can hear a 
crackling among the leaves and boughs as of someone in 
her rear. 

The idea lends her wings. To be caught in the wood 
would be far worse than in the hotel parlour; and she 
neither lingers for view or flower till she has come out into 
a lane, scudded across a couple of ploughed fields, smashed 
— somehow, and greatly to the detriment of her nice blue 
linen dress — through a tolerably tangled hedge, and plunged 
into the leafy shade of a second wood, one where the very 
light is green as it filters through a canppy of leaves on to a 
dosely-woven carpet of wood-sorrel and ivy, so soft and 
thick that her small feet sink into it at each step they 
take. 

Berrie has a dim idea that this wood is private property; 
for she has never been able to discover any approach to it, 
save through the afore-mentioned hedge or a gentleman's 
barnyard on the opposite side of the hill. Some of the 
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steep little paths in it, too, have been made easier by being 
fashioned into rude steps ; and on the crest of the hill there 
is a cleared space, in the centre of which there is a kind of 
monument or cairn with a date on it 

For these reasons, Berrie, whose morals with regard to 
private property and trespassing are of the loosest, has an 
especial fancy for the spot, which she has coolly christened 
St. Barbara's Hill; and where she frequently takes her books 
or sketching materials, with a security from interruption 
which she is not able to feel in more frequented places. 

Alas for that security at present, for it is founded on 
sand even more shifting than that of the bay at her feet ! 
As after a leisurely climb she emerges on to the <:leared 
space above described, the first thing she sees is a man 
standing by the cairn, with his face turned towards her, as 
though awaiting her 1 

It may not be the little Spaniard. In that one hasty 
horrified glance Berri^ could not have sworn to the fact, but 
she has time to see that, whoever he is, he is clad all in 
heather-grey; and, having noticed at breakfast that her 
small enemy had got himself up d r Anglais^ in an entire 
suit of that colour, she has no doubt of his identity, and 
turns abruptly on her heel, with a fervent if unspoken 
prayer that he may not have had time enough to recognise 
her and follow, before she has succeeded in gaining a 
hiding-place where she knows he will never be likely to 
discover her. 

There are lucky and unlucky days, however, in every- 
body's life; and apparently this is one of the latter for 
Berrie. Unfortunately, her foe is as quick- sighted as herself. 
He not only follows, but calls to her to stop, and as — 
ashamed to appear to be running away — she pauses, hot 
and scarlet with indignation, on the very brow of the hill, 
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which on this side breaks away abruptly in an almost per- 
pendicular descent, she hears him cry out, in still more 
imperative tones : 

"Have a care, child, or you will be over the cliff! 
There is no path there." 



CHAPTER VI. 

BERRIE ADVISES MARRIAGE. 

' I REALLY beg your pardon," says Randal Comyns, as 
Berrie turns round and faces, not the little Spaniard, 
after all, but the far more redoubtable-looking personage 
before-named; "but is anything the matter?" 

He asks this, lifting his grey cap, with a look of cool 
surprise not altogether unfounded, so fierce and glowing 
with contemptuous indignation are the little brown face 
and bright dark eyes confronting him ; but the anger and 
scorn die out of them, even as they meet his look of 
amazement, and Berrie seems to tone down all at once 
from an enraged little beauty to a small, tame, dark- 
complexioned girl, with only a rapidly-fading spot of 
colour in either cheek, and a decided look of relief in 
her eyes, to mark her late excitement 

" Oh, was it only you^ then ? " she says, with a long- 
drawn breath which tells him plainly that someone else 
must have been frightening or annoying the girl to 
no small extent Yet he cannot help answering her 
ironically. 

" Only me, certainly. Did you expect to meet anyone 
else? I am verjr sorry to have startled you, as I seem 
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to have done ; but I assure you it was quite unintentional 
Indeed, though we parted rather abruptly the other day, 
I was not conscious of having offended to the extent of 
obhging you to cast yourself headlong over a precipice 
at the sight of me." 

"Oh, but I did not " begins Berrie, but is inter- 
rupted. 

" You are exactly five inches from the edge of it now. 
If you would not mind coming a little way from it, I will 
give you my word not to come a step nearer you, I really 
am quite harmless." 

" And I am quite safe where I am ; but it was not you 
from whom I was running away," says Berrie, colouring 
with a painful Sense of having made herself ridiculous, 
and feeling a necessity for explanation. " I — I thought 
you were that little Spaniard, and I was only getting out 
of the way." 

"The * little Spaniard ' would doubtless feel equally far 
from being flattered at either fact," says Randal, smiling 

grimly. " I forget, however Didn't I hear you telling 

a fat clerical gentleman that you always do try to ' get out 
of the way ' of other people in your walks ? In that case I 
ought to apologise again for having foiled your endeavour 
this afternoon ; but I assure you it was purely unintentional, 
as I only came back to the place an hour ago, and never 
dreamt of your being still in it." 

"And he is not with you then?" asks Berrie, totally 
disregarding the uncomplimentariness of this avowal, as she 
peers through the bushes in Randal's rear. 

" * He ' certainly is not, if you mean the small Spanish 
gentleman with whose poetical language you seemed so 
femiliar the only time I saw him," Randal answers 
pointedly ; but is sorry the next tnoment, because of the 
distressed blush in the girl's face. 
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Poor Berrie 1 she could laugh at being compared to 
the hotel-keeper's dog, when she thought no one understood 
the comparison but herself; but she is young enough to feel 
sorely mortified at the thought that this man had listened to 
and perhaps enjoyed it also. 

" Yes, he said I was like a Scotch terrier," she says, 
trying to speak all the more coolly and unconcernedly 
because of her confusion, and meeting Randal's eyes 
bravely. " There was no harm in that I daresay I am ; 
and / think Scotch terriers are nice." 

"Some Scotch terriers are very nice," says Randal 
gravely ; " but I don't suppose any young lady ever quite 
came up to them. Nevertheless the comparison was imper- 
tinent — to both ; and if the dog had been a linguist, I dare- 
say he would have resented it too. Do you mean, however," 
and for the moment he drops his jesting tone and speaks 
soberly, " that the little man has been annoying you ? " 

" Oh, only by following me about and speaking to me. 
I don't like it; and grandmamma is not well and can't come 
downstairs ; so when I came through the trees and took you 
for him " 

" You did the most foolish thing you could, and ran 
away ! " says Randal, smiling kindly. " I'm afraid you are 
a very young lady after all; yet I shouldn't have thought 
that little misery, however impertinent, worth breaking your 
neck over a cliff for. I would far rather have broken his for 
you. I've no doubt he deserves it." 

"But I wasn't going to break mine," Berrie answers 
happily. " He might have thought so, as you do ; but I 
was quite safe. I know this place." 

" And all its secret caverns and hiding-places ? Well I, 
at any rate, won't drive you to them at present," and Randal 
lifts his cap again in farewell ; then hesitates a moment, and 
adds in simple good-natured earnest, "unless it will be a 
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satisfaction to you to know that I am strolling about some- 
where in the Neighbourhood, and that your small tormentor 
shall not be allowed to come within a quarter of a mile of 
you. I am not laughing now," as he meets her quick 
inquiring glance, and marks with some remorse the touch 
of wistfulness in it. Berrie sees that he is not, and is 
grateful ; so grateful, that she acts with what she considers 
unexampled generosity. 

"Thank you," she says warmly, "you are very kind; 
but I am not so silly as all that ; and I don't want to drive 
you away from here. You may see my hiding-place if you 
like. There is a regular little path to it at the other end ; 
but it is quite easy to get down to it here," and she begins 
to scramble downwards as she speaks. 

I have said, I think, that this hill stands up abruptly on 
the side facing the bay, a rugged wall of rock unbroken by 
any incline or path however steep ; but by holding to a 
bough here and a crag there, Berrie easily climbs, and 
swings herself down to a broad ledge of rock about twelve 
or fourteen feet from the summit, which forms a natural 
terrace encircling the crest of the height. This terrace is 
partly overhung by the rough wall of limestone towering 
above it, and from the brow above tumbles a tangled curtain 
of straggling blackberry shoots, with their spined crimson 
stems and rough green leaves, bryony glittering with white 
trumpet-shaped blossoms, and winding its delicate tendrils 
round everything in its reach ; and small deep-veined ivy ; 
while the path itself is carpeted with orchids, wood-sorrel, 
and rose-campions, forming a soft tapestry of white, pink, 
and green, and fenced in from the edge of the cliff by a kind 
of natural hedge of alder, guelder-roses and burnet-roses, 
the latter still (in this " north countrie," where spring comes 
late and blends with summer) showered over with scented 
3carlet blQom; and all of which tuipb]e putwards and 
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downwards to clothe the rugged face of the cliff below with 
a living garland of leaves and flowers. * 

A lovely rock-path indeed for a little maid's eyes to have 
discovered, and a lovely view from there to greet them ; for 
below them is spread out the huge expanse of Morecambe 
Bay, blue as a turquoise, and glittering with diamonds from 
beach to horizon ; while at her feet nestle the church and 
village of Grange, with, to the right, the sunny slopes lying 
between it and ancient Cartmel ; and, farther still, Hum- 
phrey's Head running far out into the blue waters, over 
which it casts a dark shadow. 

There is a warm glow of sunshine over everything; 
wood-pigeons are cooing drowsily in the tops of the trees 
far below them ; gulls skimming and circling about in the 
clear air above ; little brown or white sailed boats dotted 
about here and there over the harbour; now and then a 
long black line of smoke in the distance from a passing 
steamer. All is still, and bright, and fair; so fair that, 
involuntarily, Randal draws a long sigh of pleasure, which 
makes Berrie turn round to look at him, thinking he is 
tired. 

" Wait a minute," she says, " there is a seat here," and 
turning an angle of the cliff shows him a rudely-fashioned 
bench under the shadow of the rock before adding, " there, 
now you know my refuge. Don't you think it a pretty 
one ? And do you think that little Spaniard would find me 
here ? " 

"I hope not," Randal answers devoutly, as he seats 
himself beside her ; " but do you know you are rather an 
uncommon young lady ? Most of your sex are averse to 
running away from society; and especially from their 
admirers." 

" So should I be, I suppose, if I admired them," says 
Berry bluntly. " There is nothing I like so much as being 
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in pleasant places with people I am fond of. That is why I 
come here. I write nearly all my letters home on this 
bench, and try to fancy I am talking to them/' 

"You are very fond of *home/ I see," says Randal, 
looking at her, and thinking that the bright dark eyes had 
something very witching in them when they take that wistful 
expression. "Are you regretting you ever had to leave it?" 
" Not for some things. I know I am better away ; for 
of course it's one less to keep, and that's something to be 
considered," Berrie answers calmly. "Besides, there are 
plenty without me, and I am the eldest ; so, as my step- 
mother says, I ought to be trying my wings, especially now 
that Dolly is old enough to take my place at home." 
" Dolly is your sister ? " 

"Yes; though you'd never guess it. She is as fair as a 
bryony flower, and as lovely. I never saw anyone prettier 
than Dolly." 

" Seen through a sister's loving spectacles," says RandaL 
smiling ; but Berrie flres up on the instant. 

" No j certainly not A person must be a fool who 
can't tell a beautiful thing from an ugly one because he is 
fond of it. Tom, my eldest brother, is awfully plain — ^really 
plain, you know — his nose is all on one side, and he's had 
the smallpox too ; but I like him best of all the boys ; and 
Josh, who is the handsomest, least" 

^^ All! How many are there of you?" Randal cannot 
help being amused by these youthful confidences, as much 
as by the girl's petulance and impetuosity. After all, there 
is not very much amusement in his life just now. 

" Eight — we are eight," says Berrie, paraphrasing Words- 
worth, and counting deliberately on her fingers, so as to 
make no mistakes. "Four -boys — Tom, and Josh, and 
Ernie, and Philip ; and four girls— Me, and Dolly, and 
Louie, and Bubbles. Quite an army of us, isn't it? " look- 

£ 2 
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ing at the eight slender sunburnt fingers spread out on her 
knee ; " but Loo and Ernie are twins, so we generally count 
them as one ; and Bubbles is only a baby. She's not two 
yet." 

" And you are barely twenty, I suppose," thinks Randal 
to himself. " Poor father and mother ! I suppose in those 
cases the sooner the young birds can fly away from the nest 
and make room for others the better. And so," he adds 
aloud, " with such a large home-party you must have plenty 
of letters to write. You are a lucky girl ; though, indeed, I 
remember in my young days, long enough ago now, thinking 
home-letters rather a bore. At present I have no one left 
to write them to except my poor old governor, who is blind, 
and can't bear me ; so I am rightly punished." 

"Can't bear you? But why not?" cries Berrie with 
sudden compassion in her eyes. Mr. Brown happens to be 
fond of his children, and the idea that parents are not 
invariably so is slightly startling to her. 

"Oh, simply because my elder brother, who was his 
favourite, chanced to die two years ago, poor fellow; so 
every tim6 the governor hears my name he is reminded of 
the fact that had I been considerate, or fate more kind, I 
might have done so instead. No, don't look pitiful over 
me, child ; I had my due share of spoiling while my mother 
— ^bless her — was alive ; and even now I've a friend or two 
in odd corners of the world who'll never refuse me a kindly 
hand-grip when I turn up to claim it. One of them, an 
old African chief, went so far in affection for me that he 
positively offered me the pick of three among his wives if 
I'd only pitch my tent alongside of him for the remainder of 
my days." 

" That was a generous friend ! " says Berrie laughing. 
" I wonder you resisted the temptation." 

" So might I if I had been ^m'fg sure of the purity of the 
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friendship. He may, however, have rather wanted to get 
rid of them, you know. Some men have that feeling with 
regard to their wives." 

" Bad men ; or men with bad wives. Phil says a wife 
and a watch are things men don't get tired of." 

" Phil's comparison is not inappropriate ; but both wives 
and watches have tongues which run on pretty continuously 
unless there is something wrong with either. Both, too, are 
sometimes a little slow, and sometimes — ^rather often indeed 
— ^not a little fast ; but the wife's tongue is louder than the 
watch's, and 'when sh^ goes fast she beats any watch under 
the sun !" 

"You forget one point of resemblance," said Berrie 
quickly, " you wear both very near your heart. Have you 
got a watch there now ? " 

" I have," Randal answers, with an inquiring look. 

" Then I guess you want a wife too. You'd better make 
haste and get one. I don't think you'd talk so bitterly if 
you did." She gives the advice without the shadow of a 
blush — indeed, in somewhat of a motherly and patronising 
fashion; although Randal, rather startled at such a very 
suggestive speech coming from a young lady to a single 
gentleman, turns a keen glance on her to see how she 
means it; but there are no ulterior intentions in Berrie's 
mind, she having spoken in perfect good faith as she might 
have done to another woman; and being happily uncon- 
scious of how pretty she is looking at the moment with her 
bright dark face, illumined by the crimson light of the 
afternoon sun, standing out against a background of grey 
rock, and the silky tendrils of her short curly hair waving 
about her brow. Even her eyes look deeper and more 
liquid than usual; and her small ungloved hands have 
fallen into a graceful childish pose clasped round one knee. 

It flashes across Randal's mind, as he looks at her, what 
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an anomalous position his is at this moment, seated in a 
romantic spot out of sight or ken of the world, engaged in a 
/(^/(^-^/^/^ discussion on matrimony with a quaint little maiden 
whose very name he does not know, whom he has only seen 
twice before in his life, and may never see again. Yet even 
he, cynic and man of the world as he is, can hardly doubt 
the childlike honesty in Berrie's eyes and mouth ; so he only 
says to tease her : 

" You siippose I am not married then ? What could put 
such an idea in your head ? " 

"I didn't think you would speak in that way if you 
were; especially when you were away from your wife." 

• "Why, thafs my only chance of speaking the truth 
about her. I mightn't dare to do it if she were present, 
I own.* 

"Oh, then you don't love one another?" says Berrie 
coolly. "Well, I hope my husband will love me; and I 
don't think — I shouldn't like to think he would speak so 
of me when / was away from him." She is so much in 
earnest, and believes so entirely that he is equally so in 
whatever he chooses to say, that Randal feels remorseful 
over his little jest, and hastens to explain it away. 

"I don't love her certainly, because your first sup- 
position was right There is no such person in existence ; 
and, for your sake, I hope very heartily that your husband 
may be of a different mind to me on the subject of wives. 
I almost fancy" (with a momentary glance at the small 
face with its tender upward curve of soft round cheek and 
throat) "that he will." 

" I should hope so certainly," says Berrie calmly, and 
with such evident blindness or indifference to the com- 
pliment implied in Randal's last words, that he is constrained 
to answer sarcastically: 

" I see that you have quite made up your mind as to 
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getting a husband ! Have you also fixed on the individual, 
since you seem so perfectly confident as to his general 
submissiveness ? But perhaps you 'north-country' young 
ladies settle all these little matters among yourselves, with- 
out requiring the inferior sex to have any voice in the 
question ? " 

He expected to make her blush, and he does — that 
intense crimson blush which always seems to take away 
Berne's voice and breath, and almost bring the tears to 
her eyes ; but he is punished for it, for she rises quietly, 
and answers in quite a different tone from that former 
girlish one in which she has been prattling: 

" I have shown you my seat, and now I think I must 
go back to the hotel. Good-bye." 

"Good-bye, and thank you," says Randal, secretly 
much disappointed by this sudden move, though he will 
not own it. "But will you not let me walk back with 
you, as I am going there too, and perhaps you may meet 
your little Spaniard on the way?" 

"Thank you, but I don't much care if I do. I can 
take very good care of myself — always," says Berrie, so 
decidedly, that he feels impelled to say: 

" I see you can, but I hope you did not think / meant 
to be impertinent to you just now." 

" I don't know what you meant, I think you were," the 
girl answers, with that utter want of compromise peculiar 
to her. 

"Impertinent?" 

" Yes." 

" I am sorry you think so, and I hope you will allow 
me to apologise sincerely for having given you cause for 
such an opinion," says Randal gravely, and lifting his cap. 
It is simply a courteous action in accompaniment to the 
apology, but Berrie seems to take it as leave-taking, for 
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she gives him a little shy bow in answer, with just a flicker 
of a smile to signify that her wrath is appeased, and turning, 
goes quietly down the narrow path with a step which this 
time does not make even him think that she wishes to be 
followed. 

Yet somehow the rocky ledge with its carpet of flowers 
and canopy of waving creepers looks dull and dark when 
she is gone, and some of the brightness seems even to have 
faded out of the summer sea. Randal sits meditating for a 
moment with a strangely gloomy brow, and then rising pulls 
himself together with a shake, and returns to the hotel by a 
diflerent route to that which she has taken. 

That day he is back in his old place at dinner, and 
Berrie betrays her consciousness of the fact by a slight start 
and rush of colour, as, coming in rather late with her grand- 
mother, she sees him in the chair at her left hand. She 
avoids looking at him, however, and Randal takes no more 
notice of her than the courtesies of the table (as to which he 
is always punctilious) require. By-and-by, however, Berrie 
does not quite know how, he and Mrs. Henniker get into 
conversation, and the old lady finding out, as she does in 
about three minutes, that Randal is both a gentleman and a 
travelled man, becomes quite beaming and aflable, and after 
that almost compels Berrie to flatten herself in^o the back of 
her chair while she thrusts her wrinkled chin and .flower- 
crowned head forward so as to talk across her grand-daughter 
to this new acquaintance. 

" A man in society, my dear," as she tells the girl after- 
wards, " and who has evidently been everywhere, and knows 
the world and its ways. It's quite a pleasure to come 
across anyone of the sort. I really enjoyed my chat with 
him ; and he rather spoke as if he intended staying here 
some days. I wonder if he will ? " 

Berrie does not know, does not seem to care ; will not 
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own even to herself that she is wondering the same. What 
is it to her whether he comes or goes ; a rude sarcastic man, 
who presumes on his bald head and her youthful stupidity 
to say impertinent things to her, positively to make game of 
her ! She is quite glad — at least she feels she ought to be 
quite glad — to remember how she set him down ; and he 
certainly felt if, for the brief word or two which they have 
exchanged during dinner have been of the coldest and most 
constrained order ; and from his whole manner he evidently 
considers that the acquaintance between them is at an end. 
Quite right that it should be so ; and yet she is conscious of 
a thrill of pleasure at her grandmother's suggestion of his 
staying on at the hotel with them, and is exceeding angry 
with herself for it. She is very amiable, however, says no 
word of his shortcomings to check Mrs. Henniker's eulogies; 
and when the old lady complains of sleeplessness later on, 
is very tender and sympathetic, and sits by the bedside 
patiently reading aloud till long past midnight ; not being 
too tired even then to give a kiss 'to Dolly's photograph, 
and read over again her last letter from Phil (fortunately 
not a long one) before going to bed. 

That same evening, and while Berrie is upstairs with her 
grandmother, Randal Comyns strolls into the hall, and, 
taking up the visitors'-book, turns over the pages till he 
comes to a couple of names bracketed together — "Mrs. 
Dalton-Henniker and Miss Brown." 

" Miss Brown ! Brown, Good heavens, what a name ! 
and yet I know that's the number. ' Miss Brown.' Short, 
unformed, and unpolished ; daughter of a poor man with 
more children than he can keep, and poor relation and 
companion to a painted old harridan who makes a man 
shudder to look at her. I wonder what Vivian would say 
if she had seen me receiving advice on matrimony from the 
ingenuous lips of such a young person. Ha I that's just the 
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word she would use — ^ young person^ — and I can see the 
slightly elevated brows and drop of her proud little mouth 
as she says it. The governor, too — there would be some- 
thing to study in his face if one told him I was interested in 
a Miss Brawn, Am I, by-the-way ? Not that I know of. 
Then what brought me back here to-day ? Heaven knows 1 
except that I don't like offending people wantonly; and 
be the little girl whom she may, she has a right to the 
respect she exacts. Ay, and I like her for exacting it 
What a pity one can't give her a hundred pounds and send 
her back to the rustics she is so homesick for, poor child ! 
I would if I were thirty years older. Well, I never thought 
she was a princess in disguise, but — Miss Brown / What 
an — impossible name ! " and then he, too, goes to bed with 
a short impatient laugh at some thought which he will not 
stop to analyse. 



CHAPTER VII. 
"it couldn't have been you r* 

" But what made you come back at all ? " 

They are sitting on the top of a^ill, Randal Comyns and 
Berrie. It is three or four days after the evening last 
recorded, but somehow he is still at Grange, lingering on 
from day to day, and the coolness between him and Barberry 
seems to have patched itself over and been forgotten. Any- 
how, there is no sign of it at present Indeed, he has made 
himself so agreeable to Mrs. Henniker that she already 
greets him when they meet with the cordiality of an old 
friend, and apparently identifying her feelings with her 
grand-daughter, he has taken advantage only to-day of his 
position to ask Berrie formally if she will come for a walk 
with him as soon as breakfast is over, and she has agreed^ 
without any hesitation. 

To speak the truth, he hardly expected that she would ; 
not, at any rate, without a good deal of persuasion, and he 
made the proposal at first in a laughing tone, which might 
have been taken for either jest or earnest ; but as Berrie 
accepted it at once in the latter light, and evidently saw 
nothing out of the way in it, he was well pleased at his own 
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audacity, and congratulated himself on having secured a 
bright, pretty girl for a companion, even while, manlike, he 
could not help muttering to himself : 

" I never thought she would, though. North-country 
farmers must bring up their daughters pretty freely, and 
I suppose the old woman there thinks it all right, or little 
Miss Berrie would at any rate have referred it to her. 
Fancy Vivian, at her age, dreaming of such a thing as 
wandering about the country with a man of whom she 
knew nothing ! Why, I could hardly get her to myself for 
ten minutes, even after we were engaged. Well, it's a good 
thing for me that this child is different ; and for her that 
I'm a steady, middle-aged old fellow, and not likely to 
take advantage of her trust in human nature. She ought 
to be better taken care of though, for there are plenty of 
scamps in this world, and she is pretty — in a way." 

But care is just the thing Mrs. Henniker never thinks 
of Berrie's needing. As long as the girl does what is 
required of her, is always at hand when wanted, dresses 
just nicely enough not to be discreditable to her aristocratic 
relative, and does not make herself too prominent in 
society, the old lady leaves her alone to do pretty well 
what she pleases, and troubles her head very little as to 
what that pleasure may be. If she were to misbehave 
herself, or do anything disgraceful indeed, then she would 
be sent home to Farmer Brown at once; but as to petty 
imprudences, or the danger of so young a creature getting 
entangled in ill-placed friendships, or having her affections 
ensnared by unprincipled people, Mrs. Henniker simply 
shrugs her shoulders, and asks no questions. Berrie 
is not a child, the old woman says to herself; if she 
were, she would have left her at home a little longer. 
Also, the girPs universally put-forward position as a penni- 
less dependent on a relative in no way inclined to make a 
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favourite of her is not likely to tempt poverty-stricken 
adventurers into seeking an alliance with her ; while, were 
she by any chance fortunate enough to attract a man of 
wealth or position, so much the better ; she would not be 
interfered with. Indeed, in that case Mrs. Henniker might 
even lend her a little assistance towards playing her cards 
well, should the girl's unaided genius be insufhcient for the 
purpose ; and having done the benevolent grand-parent with 
due unction, would look for her reward in a comfortable 
home and welcome, whenever she might require either, at her 
grand-daughter's establishment. So far Mrs. Henniker had 
thought out the matter, and settled it in her own mind when 
she first decided on taking her rebellious daughter's child as 
a companion. There remained the alternative that poor 
Berrie might be led into losing her heart to someone with- 
out the will or power to marry ; but of this the old lady did 
not choose to think. Perhaps she had private reasons for 
feeling that she would not be altogether displeased, even 
for the girl's own sake, were such to be the case. Girls* 
fancies were never very deep, and one was sometimes useful 
for driving out another. 

All the same, Mrs. Henniker is quite aware of the charm 
which, hardly acknowledged to himself, keeps Randal Comyns 
at Grange, and, perhaps, builds upon it more securely than 
he would at all approve ; but it is characteristic of the old 
society woman to find out everything about everybody, and 
while Berrie is still cheerfully ignorant of the very name or 
calling of the man with whom she has grown quite intimate, 
Mrs. Henniker has even got possession of an old card of 
his, bearing the inscription : 

" Randal C. Comyns, Capt. R.M., 
Jun. United Service Club, PaU Mall ; " 

and by consulting the sacred pages of Burke, without whom 
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she would as soon think of travelling as another woman 
without her Bible, has identified the gentleman as the only 
surviving son of Sir Comyn Comyns, Bart., of Dingleberry 
Hall, Co. Norfolk. 

" A man of fortune and family," the old lady mutters to 
herself. " An excellent thing for Berrie if she is only lucky 
enough to catch him, and decidedly not a person to be 
snubbed. I shall let them quite alone a little bit longer, 

and then just pull the What's that you're saying, Parker? 

Talking to Miss Berrie in the hall! And what if the 
gentleman is ? Anyone whom / choose to recognise has a 
perfect right to speak to my grand-daughter, and I should 
hope Miss Berrie has sufRcient discretion and knowledge 
of the world to be trusted to act as a young lady in good 
society should, without any need of supervision." 

But that is just what Berrie has not. How, indeed, 
should she have learnt any knowledge of the world, or 
society either, reared in a north-country farm and a German 
school, and transplanted thence to her rambling life with 
her grandmother — now in one place, now in another, never 
forming a real friendship or a lasting intimacy even with 
the nicest of those with whom she is thrown, seeing life 
only in its most bizarre and Bohemian aspects, and every- 
where left to the guidance of her own instincts and those 
few principles which may have been instilled into her in 
early childhood. 

It is fortunate for her that both these happen to be 
good and healthy; for Berrie is no angel, no "creature 
far too pure and good for human nature's daily food" — 
qnly a quick-witted, sensible girl, "canny," as the Scots 
say, with naturally strong, wholesome instincts as to 
right and wrong, and a hatred of shams, which have more 
than once served unconsciously to keep her from evil, and 
enabled her to distinguish veneer from solid mahogany. 
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Also she hasy despite her freedom of manners and out- 
spokenness, an occasional spice of that inborn dignity 
which may be found as often among the peasant girls in 
an Irish cabin as among the women who '* sit in palaces, 
and are clothed in fine linen. *• It is this which makes her 
prone to resent anything that she judges to be a liberty, 
and to retreat from the free-and-easy advances of the middle- 
class "'Arrys," so often to be met with at every watering- 
place. But, alas ! it is no assistance to her as to the social 
laws and etiquettes of Upper-ten society, of which she 
has had no personal experience. Instinct tells her, indeed, 
that Randal is a gentleman, just as it tells a dog to wag his 
tail to an honest man ; and her grandmother havmg gone 
out of her way to show marked approval of him, it never 
occurs to Berrie that there can be any reason why she 
should not do likewise, or, that in walking and talking with 
him whenever Mrs. Henniker leaves her at liberty, she is in ' 
any way sinning against the convenances^ or doing differently 
from other young ladies in society. 

On the present occasion, they have climbed to the top 
of a steep, wooded hill not far from Grange, a spot where 
the solid rock has thrust itself through the thin soil and 
overtopped the trees which cluster round its base like the 
bald head of an old man gleaming whitely above a fringe of 
scrubby hair. It is all rock up here — a rugged table of grey 
limestone, channelled with the furrows of prehistoric water- 
courses, crusted with lichens, grey,'and green, and orange, 
with wild thyme and heather softening every sharp outline 
in its face, and the pretty mountain maiden-hair and hart's- 
tongue fern springing from the deep rifts in its split and 
rugged surface — an island of rock, with all around a sloping 
sea of tree-tops ; feathery, emerald-tipped larches, and the 
sturdy blue-green bristles of Scotch pines stretching away to 
the stony crest of a second hill, the counterpart of this ; and 
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on the other side farther still, in a succession of gentle, 
wind-tossed undulations, to a shimmery opaline stripe, a 
purple, jagged line of summer sea and distant mountain. 

Berrie has cast herself down very comfortably on a little 
shady patch, carpeted with soft thyme, under a jutting crag, 
her round arms crossed behind her head, so as to form a 
cushion for it, a tiny sprig of heather between her teeth, 
and her eyes half closed in restful enjoyment after the heat 
and fatigue of the upward climb. It is an attitude more 
suggestive of ease than elegance, and there is an interval 
between the flounce of her short, white gown and the strong 
lace-up boots which case her trim little feet, of which she is, 
happily, more unconscious than Randal, who sits on a large 
stone close by, his knees drawn up to his chin, and his hat, 
with his white puggaree, tilted over his eyes, looking gravely 
down on her. He answers her question, however, with a 
laugh which sends the gravity away. 

" Well, to tell the truth, I came back by accident. I 
didn't mean to do so at all.'' 

Berrie looks at him inquiringly, the sprig of heather 
being somewhat obstructive to speech at the moment 

"You remember that morning on the Hampsfell?" 
Randal continues lightly. " After you left me I walked on 
till I found myself in a road which turned out to be the 
Lindale one. Just then the Windermere coach happened 
to come up, and a vacant place on it. I was tired, jumped 
up, and went on to Lowood, a pretty little hotel on the 
banks of the lake, where I got a bed, and telegraphed here 
for my luggage. Meant to stay there, but — que vaulez 
vous? There were no less than five newly-married 
couples in the house, each and all in that state of blush- 
ing and unblushing spooneyness, which made it positively 
improper, not to say unsafe, for anything not wearing 
a brand-new wedding-ring to be within a dozen yards of 
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them, and obliged one, in common decency, to avoid 
the garden altogether, cough for five minutes at the draw- 
ing-room door, and sneeze for three at the dining-room, 
before turning the handle. I fled next morning, with the 
full intention of going right up North — to the Orkneys — to 
try the wild-fowl shooting, and get out of the way of spick- 
and-span portmanteaus and high-heeled shoes ; but, hap- 
pening to hear someone at the station talking about a 
wonderful collection of old books in the Priory church at 
Cartmel here, I came back to see them ; and in returning 
from there across these hills encountered a certain young 
lady, and got well snubbed — first, for daring to meet her 
at all, and next, for making some innocent remark. Voii^ 
tout! Are you satisfied ? " 

"Not exactly," says Berrie, laughing; ''for, after all, 
that doesn't explain why you came back to the hotel, 
instead of going on to the Orkneys, as you intended." 

" Oh, I had the curiosity to have another look at a 
little Spanish gentleman, whom I had met on my first 
visit here ; and, having had it, I stayed. It's always easier 
to stay in a place than go on, you know. And now. Miss 
Brown, having answered all your questions, may I ask 
what is puzzling you, and making you pucker up your 
brows so funnily?" 

"K?«," says Berrie bluntly. Then disregarding her 
companion's politely-lifted eyebrows, and sitting upright 
as she speaks, " I can't understand you at all, and it does 
puzzle me. Do you never have a reason for anything you 
do, or think about it beforehand?" 

" Now and then, perhaps ; but as it is generally a very 
bad reason, and thinking about it incUnes me to do some- 
thing else as quickly as possible, it is not an invariable 
practice of mine." 

"And you are never obliged to do anything? You can 

F 
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go through life amusing yourself, and just doing what 
comes easiest, or going where the last whim leads 
you ? " 

"Exactly. You couldn't have described it better. A 
jolly sort of life, isn't it?" 

"I don't know. I never tried it, and I never knew 
anyone else before who did; but . . . you don't look 
jolly," says Berrie gravely. Her bright dark eyes are 
looking straight into his as she speaks; and for the 
moment the mocking smile dies off his lips, and one 
infinitely sad comes over them. 

" Don't I ? Thank God that it's a life you never did 
try then, and pray that you never may," he answers 
bitterly. 

Berrie is not compassionate, however, and takes him 
up on the instant. 

"I thought you said you didn't believe in a God? 
Where is the use of praying to one then?" 

"You are a quick-witted young lady," says Randal, 
smiling, but annoyed. " Pray do not let us get into 
another theological argument. It was only a figure of 
speech." But he knows he has been inconsistent, and 
Berrie sees he is vexed, and, being indulgent, answers 
soothingly : 

"Well, anyhow, I suppose most people, hard-working 
people especially, would think you a very fortunate man. 
It is something to be able to go where one likes, and do 
what one likes; and I suppose you have money enough 
for it — plenty, haven't you?" 

Again he lifts his eyebrows, but very slightly, and 
answers, laconically : " Plenty." 

" Ah ! " says Berrie, nodding, " I thought so. You see, 
when you were telling me about your travels on the 
Continent and in Africa, I said to myself : ' All that must 
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take a lot of money/ and I made up my mind you were 
nice and rich." 

"Did you?" says Randal ironically. This girl is 
continually puzzling him by the outre things which she says. 
What other young woman, for instance, would dream of 
questioning him as to the extent of his finances, or owning 
she has been thinking about them ? "I can tell you the 
exact amount of my income if you wish ? " he adds politely. 
"I have a watch which always loses, a good many more 
clothes than I want, and eight hundred a year ; and when 
my father dies I shall probably have about four times as 
much." 

" Shall you really ? " says Berrie. If he expected her to 
colour, or feel embarrassed at having extracted the above 
information, he is disappointed. She only draws a long, 
awe-struck breath, and adds with perfect simplicity : 

"And I have no money at all! No, I am wrong; I 
have three-and-sixpence left out of a sovereign that father 
sent me on my birthday, and I never had any more in my 
life, and don't suppose I ever shall have, unless " 

" Unless what ? " asks Randal, as she pauses. 

" Unless grandmamma were to get tired of me, and let 
me be a governess. I was educated for one, you know ; 
and I should like it so much. And even Phil says he 
wouldn't mind; but poor father can't bear the idea, and 
wishes me to be here ; so, of course, I must stay." 

" And your father is quite right," Randal puts in, with 
a warmth which rather surprises himself. "You a governess, 

with your " (" pretty face and unconventional manners," 

he was going to say, but checks himself), "what do you 
know about governesses, child ? Why you could no more 
bear the constant confinement and degradation, the petty 
slights and dubious position, half servant, half lady, less 
thought of than the lap-dog, and harder worked than the 

F 2 
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housemaid, than that little sprig of maidenhair would bear 
detaching from its native rock, and transplanting into a 
London garden. Don't ever dream of trying it. IVe seen 
enough of it in houses where I've stayed, to know what 
it is, and I shouldn't like you to learn the same from 
experience." 

He is so much in earnest that he has risen to his feet, 
all the lazy sarcasm gone out of his face, and a flash in his 
eyes, an imperious ring in his voice, which somehow brings 
the colour into Berne's cheek so hotly, that she is fain to 
cover it with one little brown hand. Perhaps for that very 
reason, and because she is annoyed with herself for blushing, 
she answers more coolly than usual : 

"Whether I try it or not depends on circumstances. 
You've described one sort of governess, perhaps I might 
be another. In the first place, you see, I like hard work, 
and don't see anything degrading in it ; though I daresay 
fine ladies and gentlemen, with nothing to do, and more 
money than they know what to do with, look on it 
differently." 

"That is intended for a cut at me," says Randal quietly. 
" No, don't excuse yourself. Of course, I had no right to 
offer any opinion at all as to the future of a young lady with 
whom I am so slightly acquainted ; but you are wrong in 
one item. I don't think any work degrading in itself; but 
there are cases in which it is made so by vulgar people, and 

I would rather not see a woman whom I " Again he 

checks himself abruptly, and adds, with a slight colour in 
his cheek, "any woman involved in a career for which 
she does not seem to me fitted either by nature or 
inclination." 

" I don't know anything about nature in my case," says 
Berrie, more obstinately than usual; "but at present I'm 
afraid I've more inclination for even the hardest career^ so 
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it means work, than such a life as you say you lead and find 
so jolly. Idleness may suit you. It wouldn't me." 

"So it seems," Randal answers, lazily; "but you are 
such a very energetic person. I wish, however," with rather 
startling abruptness, " that you would not mind answering 
me one question — honestly." 

"What is it?" asks Berrie. "I'm sure to answer it 
honestly ; because," laughing and blushing frankly, " I don't 
know how to beat about the bush in a pretty way, as some 
people do — you and grandmamma, for instance, when you're 
talking to one another." 

" I see you don't, and I honour you for it. That brings 
me to my question, however. Don't you, in your heart, 
despise me very much ? " 

" Despise you ! " repeats Berrie, too embarrassed by the 
suddenness of the question to know well what to say. 

"Yes; don't you think me a very worthless sort of 
creature, without either faith, energy, or principle, and of 
no more use in the world than to cumber the ground he 
stands on? It has rather come to me that you do, and 
therefore I want to tell you that I thoroughly agree with 
you, and despise my own life quite as much as you can do. 
There's this excuse for it, however, it wasn't always the 
same ; and I would alter it now, gladly, if I could only see 
the way. Unluckily for me, I don't" 

" One can't always see one's way to do what one wants," 
says Berrie slowly. There is a mingling of suppressed pain 
and recklessness in his tone which troubles her. " But I 
think one can always do something — a man especially — ^and 
all the more if he has strength, and cleverness, and money. 
Please don't say that I despise you, though, for I never 
thought of doing so. I don't know anything about you, in 
the first place ; and in the next, if you were as good-for- 
nothing as possible it wouldn't matter to me, except -" 
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"Except how?" Randal asks quietly. 

" Except that it's always pleasant to be able to look up 
to and honour anybody one likes," says Berrie, with perfect 
simplicity, adding quickly, as a sort of apology, " but there's 
ever such a wide di£ference between despising and not 
thinking very much of a person." 

'* And what sort of man is it that you would honour, 
Miss Brown?" Randal speaks in the same gentle tone, 
no look or accent betraying the sudden warmth at his 
heart, awakened by that innocent admission, "anybody one 
likes," and which not even Berrie's subsequent avowal that 
she does not think very much of him can wholly quench. 
He does not even look at her as he asks the question, and 
Berrie, who in the abstract interest of the subject has almost 
forgotten that he has any personal concern in it, answers 
readily enough, with a thoughtful pucker on her brow : 

" Oh, how can one say, when one honours different men 
for such different things ? My brother Tom, for instance, 
who stays at home and works on the farm just because poor 
father is so unlucky he feels he can't do without him, 
though the poor boy hates nothing so much, and has all his 
hfe longed for nothing but to go to sea, is quite as brave 
and noble, in my mind, as any of the men whom he'd 
give his head to emulate. But I often think the heroes that 
no one makes much fuss over are the best after all. A 
great pet of Tom's and mine, was that young oifficer of 
Marines in the Calcutta^ one of our flagships, which was 
burnt off the east coast of South America some years aga 
They didn't even give his name in the papers which told 
of the calamity; but I daresay you remember reading 
about it" 

" No, I don't think I do. What was it ? " Randal's 
face is still turned away, and there is a peculiar tone in his 
voice, but Berrie is too eager to perceive it 
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" Why, the vessel had gone outside the harbour to prac- 
tise, when she caught fire, and the flames were not dis- 
covered till it was too late to extinguish them. I think 
they managed to lower some of the boats, but there were 
not enough, or they got swamped ; and though several small 
vessels came out to their assistance, the heat from the 
burning ship and the danger of her blowing up ,were so 
great that they dared not come very close, and numbers of 
the officers and men had to swim for it to the boats which 
were hovering round for their rescue. The whole ship was 
soon a mass of raging flame, and some were drowned in the 
attempt, while others were actually burnt in the water by 
pieces of blazing wood falling on them. It must have been 
a terrible sight." 

"Terrible indeed," Randal mutters hoarsely, while 
Berrie, seeing that he is impressed, goes on the more 
ardently : 

" There were about a hundred Marines on board, and 
unfortunately hardly any of them could swim. They were 
all crowded in the part of the vessel nearest the bows, where 
the fire was not near so fierce " 

** The forecastle — ^yes," Randal puts in hurriedly. 

" And their lieutenant with them. He was quite a 
young fellow, and a great favourite with his brother-officers ; 
and when they saw him from the boats, standing there 
with the light of the flames in his face, several called to 
him to jump overboard and he should be picked up. He 
wouldn't do so, however, while his men were on board, 
but stood by them, keeping up order and discipline 
among the terrified crowd, and encouraging them to leap 
into the water whenever the boats came near enough 
for the sailors to get hold of them, till the flames 
driving over them forced even the most timid to risk 
drowning in order to escape a worse death; and even 
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then he only caught hold of a rope that was fastened 
somewhere, and swinging himself over the side hung on 
by it while the men in the boats were trying to pick up the 
poor soldiers, who filled the air with their cries while they 
tried to keep themselves afloat till they were rescued. You 
see, he couldn't swim either; and though his friends shouted 
to him again and again that they would save him, and came 
dangerously near the ship for the purpose, he only shook 
his head, and called out : * Never mind me. Save the men. 
I can stick on till they're aboard you.' And he did stick 
on," adds the girl, the tears coming into her bright eyes 
from earnestness. *'He hung there obstinately till the 
rough rope had cut so deeply into the flesh of his hands 
that they could hold on no longer, and the flames were 
actually pouring out over his head ; and when he dropped 
into the water and was picked up, at the peril of the lives 
of those who did it, the whole of the inside of his hands 
was torn away, his hair was burnt, and he was barely able 
to say : * My men — how many are saved ? ' before he fainted 
away. There ! that's the sort of man that I honour," the 
girl concludes, turning her glowing face on her companion, 
so that he cannot avoid looking at her; "and I should 
always do so, even if he never did anything worth noticing 
again. But, indeed, I daresay he never did or will ; for the 
paper said his career as a soldier was over, as his hands 
were so injured that he would never be able to use them 

again, or " 

"Ah! but that was all rubbish," Randal breaks in, a 
laugh lighting up his face. "Old Pearson said so; but 
everyone knows what a croaker he was, and I always told 
him they''d heal up in time — as they have." He has half 
unconsciously opened his right hand, as he speaks, and is 
looking at it ; and Berrie, looking too, sees, with a sudden 
qualm which sends the blood ebbing from her cheeks, that 
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it IS a peculiar pale brown colour, and strangely scarred and 
wrinkled. 

" Why ! — why " she stammers ; and then, the colour 

rushing back to the very roots of her hair: "You don't 
mean It — it couldn't have been you ! " 



CHAPTER VIII. 



"vows TRACED ON SAND." 



"Don't mind," says Randal kindly, though, for a man of 
the world, his face is rather red too, and he finds it difficult 
to assume his usual nonchalant tone in the face of that old, 
well-remembered story. "I ought to have stopped you, 
perhaps ; but you see it was all nonsense after all, and your 
hero no more a hero than anyone else. What's a scarred 
hand ? I wish you hadn't seen it ; but as you have, it will 
prove to you that the account you read was just a bit of 
romance. Never use them again ! Why, at the end of a 

year I could do so pretty well ; and now Well, Miss 

Brown, I don't like boasting, but if I had my rifle here, and 
a certain- grizzly bear, who very much disturbed my slumbers 
one night on the Rocky Mountains, were up in yonder pine, 
I think you'd find that I could pull a trigger about as 
straight as most men. Anyhow, the bear came to that 
conclusion." 

He says all this in a brisk, rapid way, on purpose to 
distract Berrie's mind from her blunder, and prevent her 
from feeling uncomfortable; but the task is not so easily 
achieved, for the poor child is quite overwhelmed — first, by 
the shock of discovering that Randal is the hero of her own 
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story, and next, by an awful sense of her own absurdity and 
presumption in rebuking a man for selfishness and 
inefficiency, and holding up to him his own actions as a 
pattern of the opposite virtues. And to have got so excited 
over the latter, too ! Oh ! he might have stopped lier 
sooner. It was unfair to let her go on ; but, perhaps, he was 
enjoying the triumph over her too much to check her, and 
the sense of the unfairness and the triumph together 
becomes in its turn too much for Berrie, and makes her 
turn away her head to hide the hot tears of shame and 
annoyance which have started to her eyes. She is mistaken, 
as usual, however, for there is no such thought in Randal's 
mind. On the contrary, when he sees that her confusion 
lies too deep to be lightly passed over, he drops his jesting 
tone, and, coming nearer to her, takes her hand gently, as 
he says : 

" Miss Berrie, I have not vexed you, have I ? Please 
tell me I have not. The honest truth is I hardly knew 
what to do, for it had never entered my head that anyone 
could make a fine story out of that old affair ; only when 
I heard you putting your own pretty colour on it I couldn't 
make up my mind to interrupt you, and then I never 
meant you to guess. I'm afraid now, however, that you are 
thinking newspaper heroes are not to be believed in any 
more. Tell me, truly, am I not right? " 

But Berrie only shakes her head, her face still crimson, 
and her eyes looking anywhere but at him. "I'm not 
thinking that," she says dolefully. 

" What then ? " in the same gentle tone. 

" Why, that — that I have made such a — fool of myself; 
and I know," the childish, irrepressible tears springing 
afresh, " that you are laughing at me in your heart,, for all 
you try to speak kindly. I know you are." 

" But, indeed, I am not," he interrupts eagerly. " Laugh 
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at you ? Why, I only feel too sorry, too ashamed, that I'm 
not the hero you had pictured me ; that I haven't even that 
past glamour as an excuse for my present shortcomings. 
Don't you see that I only clung on to the rope, because if I 
had tumbled into the water I should have been drowned ? 
and don't you know " — a spasm of pain crossing his face 
even now at the recollection — " that, as it was, eighty out 
of a hundred of my men — eighty fine, brave, true-hearted 
fellows as ever stepped — did go to the bottom that night ; 
and any officer — any man, indeed — would have been a 
miserable skunk if he had suffered his own life to be saved 
at the expense of one of theirs." 

"I suppose yours was as valuable," Berrie interrupts 
brusquely, " and I expect some officers in your place would 
have thought so, and let themselves be saved." 

" Not if they were in my place I " a peculiarly sad smile 
shading, rather than lighting his face, as he answers her. 
" I suppose the excitement of a scene like that burning of 
the poor old Calcutta would drive everything else out of a 
man's head, especially if he'd a direct duty before him in 
keeping up those poor fellows' courage, and helping them 
to do what they could to save themselves ; but otherwise, I 
should feel rather ashamed of these hands of mine as a 
proof of male inconsistency, for, God knows, my life was 
not worth a farthing to me then, and if anyone had asked 
me an hour previously what I would give to preserve it, I 
would have answered him : * Nothing. Not so much as the 
lifting of a finger.' " 

"But why? What made you feel so?" asks Berrie 
wonderingly; adding, however, with a quickly renewed 
colour : " I beg your pardon for asking. Please don't tell 
me. I — I am very stupid." 

"Do you think so? Then I don't agree with you. 
Every word you have said to me to-day I thoroughly 
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deserve, and you were an honest, right-thinking little girl 
to say them. If you really vant to know what makes life 
so worthless to me you shall, though I don't think it's much 
excuse for my worthlessness after all." 

"But I didn't say you were worthless," Berrie inter- 
polates, and is silenced with : 

"Not exactly, perhaps, but you implied it, and you 
were right. Somehow I think you have rather a true way 
of looking at things in general with those bright eyes of 
yours, so perhaps," with a short laugh, " if I were to tell 
you my past story you might help me to see, somewhat 
more clearly than I do, what lies before me in the future. 
You don't even know my name, do you? and that's not 
fair, as I have found out both of yours." 

"No, I don't, but — ^that doesn't matter," says Berrie 
shyly. 

Grandmamma, with that reticence which the venerable 
lady chooses to observe in the matter of Captain Comyns, 
has not mentioned to her young relative the fact that she 
has found out his name, and Berrie, who is rather fond of 
giving titles of her own to the people with whom she comes 
in contact, has irreverently nick-named him " Uncle Ned," 
in reference to that ancient negro who " had no hair on the 
top of his head on the place where the wool ought to grow." 
At any other time she might have told him so ; but just 
now she is suffering from an unaccountable fit of shyness, 
which takes away her customary volubility. Notwithstand- 
ing, she cannot help a pleased little flutter at her heart at 
the prospect of learning something more about him. After 
all he is her hero, and it does seem hard not even to know 
his name. 

"That first then," says the hero, smiling rather forcedly 
as he marks her curious, excited face. " It's not a pretty 
one, Randal Comyns^ at your service^ supposed to be 
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descended from a certain blackguardly Scotch freebooter, 
called the * Red Comyn,' but humbly trusting that his real 
parentage dates from some honester source ; and the story 
is not pretty either, nor even new. What is there new in 
the tale of a weak man's life ruined by a woman? and 
after all that's the gist of it. I think I told you once that 
I'm not a favourite with my father. I don't know why 
exactly, except that he was always a very jealous man, 
passionately m love with my poor mother, and as passion- 
ately disliking the whole of her family, and any other 
person (male or female) who ventured to claim any portion 
of love from her ; while she, on her side, was warmly 
attached to her own people, and, out of wilfulness as it 
were, made far more of me, who took closely after them 
both in face and character, than of my eldest brother, who 
was simply his father in miniature. For this reason. Sir 
Comyn, perhaps not unnaturally, hated me even as a boy ; 
and, which is still more natural, hates me doubly now, 
since both the son he loved and the wife, who might have 
loved him better, are laid in their graves, and only I, the 
offending one, am left to him, in the envious and un- 
enviable position of his heir. Now, I see you are going 
to blame him; but please don't. Fate may have dealt 
rather hardly with me in this ; but, on the whole, I think 
it has dealt harder with him. A man can't help his feelings, 
and I'll say this for my father, he never allowed his to make 
him either cruel or unjust to me — never once." 

He says this in a tone of proud respect, which makes 
Berrie feel that perhaps fate has been hard on the poor old 
baronet in shutting his heart against a son whose filial 
affection might otherwise have atoned to him for all he 
has lost. As she has been forbidden to say what was first 
in her mind, however, she says nothing, and Randal goes 
on cheerfully: 
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"Well, that sort of thing didn't make home very 
pleasant for me, even when I was a lad, and as I got older 
and saw that I was merely a subject of discord and annoy- 
ance, I grew anxious to leave it, and make a way for 
myself. I knew that there was nothing which would please 
the governor more, and though it was a hard matter to 
get my dear mother's consent (I believe she would have 
liked to tie me to her apron-string all her life) she did give 
it at last, and I joined the Marines. It was through doing 
this that I first met Vivian Le Mesurier." 

His voice changes suddenly at the name, and Berrie 
notes it with an odd, causeless twinge at her heart ; but she 
is silent still, and he goes on quickly : 

" Guy Le Mesurier, her brother, was a friend of mine, 
and a brother-officer on board the Crocodile, He was a 
nice, manly, dashing sort of lad, five or six years my 
junior; but he was fond of me, poor fellow, and when 
he died of fever in my arms, just a week from our leaving 
Barbadoes, I promised that on reaching England I would 
go to Jersey to see his people, and tell them all about his 
last days and death. He was an only son, poor boy, and 
knew that his loss would cut up the home party terribly. 
There were only three of them to suffer from it — Colonel Le 
Mesurier, Mrs. Clarke, a widowed daughter, who lived with 
her father and managed the house and everything about it 
(young men included), and her younger sister, Vivian. I 
was a lieutenant then, and just six-and-twenty. She was two 
years younger, and the most beautiful girl in Jersey — I had 
almost said in Europe, for in all my wanderings I had never 
seen, and don't believe I ever shall see, any woman half as 
lovely. Ah ! I doubt " — looking down suddenly into poor 
Berrie's brown face, with its little tumed-up nose, and chin 
propped on two sunburnt hands — ** if you could even imagine 
Vivian ; and yet, if not, how will you understand the glamour 
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she cast over me ; I who had been cruising about among 
swarthy Creoles and thick-lipped blacks for three years, and 
was then brought into the same house with a creature so 
fair she gave one an impression of being all gold, and white, 
and dazzle; a lily powdered with gold-dust; a sunbeam, 
shining through a white cloud ; an angel, if you like ; or, 
rather, *a daughter of the gods, divinely tall and most 
divinely fair.' Who would not have fallen in love with 
Vivian ? " 

And as the vision of her beauty rises before him he is 
silent for a moment, silent with a yearning desire to look 
upon it again, until a little movement from Berrie arouses 
him, and he proceeds in a lighter tone. 

" Anyhow, I did ; and as plenty of men had done so 
before me, I was not alone in my folly. She didn't dis- 
courage me; on the contrary. Perhaps she hadn't dis- 
couraged them. She had a passive, regal way of suffering 
you to worship her and throw yourself at her feet, which 
somehow compromised you without compromising herself, 
and left her tranquil, fair, and untouched, while you were 
buffeting with the storm-waves of your own passion for her. 
People who didn't like her called her a heartless coquette, 
all the more cruel and dangerous because utterly without 
feeling; and declared that while, after that vilest of all Jersey 
fashions, her slender throat and fingers were glittering with 
baubles, lavished on her by one lover after another, she her- 
self had never cared, and never would care for anyone. 
They said many other things, and I heard them all, and put 
them down as the wanton lies of malice and envy, for before 
long I believed that she did care for me — ^believed it with 
my whole soul, and felt prouder in my faith than if I had 
won all the treasures of the Indies ; doubly proud because 
of that very coldness of heart, which I was glad to hope she 
bad shown to others. Her father and sister were veiy kind 
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to me ; and like the fool I was, I attributed their kindness 
to real liking, or, at least, to gratitude on poor Guy's account. 
The fact is the poor fellow had got himself into rather a 
hole when I first met him ; been led astray by a bad lot of 

friends, and Well, I happened to help him out of it. 

That was all ; but they made a great fuss about it at first, 
and though Mrs. Clarke did puzzle me now and then by her 
allusions to the baronetcy and my future career, it never 
dawned on me that she did not know I had a brother, and was 
only the younger son, with nothing of my own but my pay, for 
my dear mother was alive then, and my present income 
comes from her. What their real ideas on the subject were, 
never came out till after I had proposed to Vivian, and been 
accepted. 

** I was accepted. Whatever delusions I may have had 
since, there was no delusion on that score. With her own 
lips she told me that she loved me, and would be my wife ; 
and when I lamented the time which must pass before I 
had a home to offer, and told her how hard I would strive 
for my promotion, she soothed me with sweet words ; and 
smiling, promised to wait any time for me, and to let no 
oile and nothing come between us. Ah dear ! Looking 
back now at that time, it seems like some mocking dream, I 
was so madly, bewilderingly happy ; and all things seemed 
to go well in the beginning, for my mother, believing Vivian 
to be all that I painted her, and only anxious for my happi- 
ness, wrote her consent sweetly and lovingly, enclosing such 
a note to my sweetheart as touched even her; while Sir 
Comyn, once assured as to the goodness of Miss Le 
Mesurier's parentage and family, was too indifferent to me, 
and perhaps too glad of anything which would settle me 
away from home, to object. He even promised to increase 
my allowance to three hundred a year, provided I did not 
marry until I got my captaincy ; and it was in communi- 

G 
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eating these arrangements that the fact of my brother's exist- 
ence, or rather of his seniority to myself — I had often 
spoken of Arthur to Vivian at any rate — came to the Le 
Mesuriers' ears. Blind as I was, I could not but see the 
immediate change in their estimation of me. They could 
not actually take back their consent After encouraging a 
young man for more than a year, up to the point of 
proposal, and then accepting him unequivocally, such a 
complete reversal of conduct was hardly possible; but 
when they found that, instead of a prospective baronet and 
landed proprietor, they were bestowing their prize beauty cm 
a poor young lieutenant of Marines, with only an allowance 
of three hundred a year besides his pay, their whole manner 
cooled to me. They made difficulties upon difficulties — 
refused to allow any definite time to be fixed for our 
marriage — ^hinted at doubts as to the stability of oiir mutual 
affection — and finally took advantage of my temporary 
absence in London to carry off Vivian to the Continent, 
with the evident intention of keeping her there until I was 
ordered to another ship : an event which they knew to be 
impending. 

" It was a move that didn't avail them much ! As soon 
as ever I had despatched the business I was engaged on, I 
followed them to Genoa, where they were established, and 
claiming the right of my betrothal to Vivian, remained 
there, braving snubs, slights, and every sort of un- 
pleasantness — even my mother's tender regrets over my 
absence — for the sake of a half-hour or ten minutes, 
perhaps, every other day or so with the woman I loved. 
She was not changed to me. I will say that for her. 
Demonstrative she had never been, even when her family, 
now cold to rudeness, were lavishing cordiality arid 
indulgence on me; and though their present behaviour 
did not make her more so, it at least did not induce 
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her to follow in their steps. She was invariably sweet, 
gentle-mannered, sometimes almost tender towards me, 
accepting without demur all my passionate devotion to her, 
and not only discussing but encouraging as one whose 
position as my affianced wife gave her a right to do, a 
resolve I had made of leaving the service, of which I was 
so fond, as soon as we were married, and getting a berth 
under the Foreign Office— a consulship — or something of 
that sort — in order to better her position. Her last words 
to me when, my orders to join the Calcutta having come, I 
parted from her in the garden of that old Genoese villa, 
were solemn promises of a love and fidelity which should 
know no wandering till I came to claim their fulfilment ; 
and — how do you think they were kept ? " 

With a sudden movement he draws from an old note- 
book in his waistcoat-pocket that cutting from The Times 
which we have seen before, and tosses it with an almost 
angry gesture into Berrie's lap. 

" Look for yourself. That is how women keep faith ! " 
he says bitterly ; " and I got that within ten months — less 
than one year — from the last kiss she gave me at parting. 
I had not heard from her for several weeks, and had 
begun to feel anxious and uneasy, fearing she might be 
ill, but that was all, I had no other warning. . I was 
loving her — thinking of her morning, noon, and night; 
working, praying for her as the one love of my life, the wife 
I had already fancied her ; and all the time she was actually 
married — married to a man double her own age ; the son 
of a Scotch trader and a German Jewess, a wealthy merchant ; 
and she had sent me no word or line ! No, not so much as 
a message to break the tidings of her treachery to me ! The 
newspaper, however, which contained the advertisement was 
addressed to me in her sister's handwriting ; and it was that 
which made me open it, even while a letter from my mother 

O 2 
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was lying beside me with the seal unbroken. Unbroken! 
Yes (my God, I can*t bear to think of it now, so bitter was 
ray pmiishment), for it remained so, forgotten like most 
otiier things, for days and days in the misery and madness 
of Vivian's betrayal ; and what do you think it contained ? 
— the last words my blessed mother ever wrote ; words of 
love and sympathy and pitiful yearning for me, penned 
upon her very deathbed. A fortnight later I had a note 
from my brother to tell me she was gone. I had lost wife 
and mother in the same month I " 



r 



CHAPTER IX. 

*'a worthless woman, mere cold clay, as all false 

things are." 

Again Randal stops. The man has loved his mother very 
dearly. Perhaps before Vivian warped it his nature was a 
loving one altogether; and the last part of his story has 
been hard in telling. His face is turned from Berrie, but 
the big veins standing out on his clasped hands show what 
the memory of that day he has been recalling still is to 
him ; and in her girlish sorrow and compassion the maiden 
ventures to stretch out her own fingers, and, very timidly, to 
touch his arm with them. 

" Please, don't tell me any more. Please ! " she says, 
with a trembling earnestness of sympathy which cannot 
offend. "I am sure it hurts you, and you have no call 
to do it. I am very sorry. How could she ? But you are 
better free from her. She was not worth having or grieving 
over." 

"Do you think so?" asks Randal, moving his hand to 
take the little brown one so pitifully touching him, and 
holding it for a moment in a kindly pressure which re- 
assures her for her boldness. " Then you had better hear 
the rest. It won't take long, and you can give me your 
advice afterwards. You may guess for yourself that life 
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didn't seem much worth living after a shock like that. I 
did think at first of asking for leave and going home ; but 
where was the good ? The thing was done, and the woman 
lost. I had staked my all on her faith, and now that it 
was broken there was nothing left to risk or win ; while my 
mother's death took away the last link I had to home or 
kindred sympathy. The affair of the fire happened not 
long afterwards ; and for a year or so I was shelved, and 
put on the sick list. Those old women called doctors 
vowed my lungs had got damaged as well as my hands, 
and packed me off to Madeira, of all dead-alive places ; 
and though I didn't mind it, for anywhere seemed better 
than England just then, I suppose it was about the worst 
thing for a man made morbid already by brooding over 
wrongs and losses which no broodings could remedy, and 
condemned to almost total helplessness and idleness. Ugh ! 
The thought of those lonely, handcuffed months in Madeira 
makes me shiver now ! I don't wonder some of my old 
messmates hardly knew me when I got back to active 
service again. Then came my brother's death. I was in 
China at the time ; but my father wrote for me to come 
home, and I got leave of absence and went. The poor old 
governor ! That last blow had pretty well knocked him 
down; and when he expressed a wish that, under the present 
altered circumstances, I should leave the service, I felt I 
should be a brute not to agree at once, and even to stay at 
home if he pleased, hopelessly dreary as such a life. seemed 
to me. After all he was my father, you see, an old man, 
and ilsarly blind then ; and though he didn't like me he 
had always treated me justly, and in common justice I 
owed him a son's duty." 

** I think that was good of you," says Berrie in her 
quaint motherly way ; " but how was it you came to travel 
then?" 
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"Because after a time I found out that my presence at 
home was really more pain than pleasure to the poor old 
man, reminding him constantly as it did of the absence of 
those whom he so much preferred to me. Besides he was 
always wanting me to marry, so as to carry on the family, and 
that was the one thing I couldn't do, even to please him j so 
it ended in my going on the Continent for a few months; and 
there, in Paris, one fine spring day, I met — ^Vivian ! " 

Even now he seems to find it difi&cult to utter that name, 
the name of this woman so passionately loved, so utterly 
unworthy, and Berrie sees his right hand unconsciously 
clench itself over a plant growing near him and crush it 
ere he proceeds. 

" It was in the Bois. She was gorgeously dressed, and> 
yes, more beautiful than ever. The two years, which had 
passed like a scorching whirlwind over me, had simply 
enriched and perfected her loveliness ; but she recognised 
me at once, and before I had time to think what to do, had 
stopped her carriage and given me her two hands, as Uiough 
I were a dearly-loved friend. My God, what I felt in 
holding them again ! 

'*She knew all about my altered prospects it seemed, 
and was very gentle and sympathetic, and almost tender ; 
pleading quite humbly that I would be friendly with her, 
and dropping hints, more than actual words, leading me to 
infer that her marriage had been no choice of her own, but 
the result of some cruel deceit, which had aroused her 
foolish pride and jealousy. I daresay I should have heard 
the whole story soon. She did make me promise to go and 
see her next day, but that promise was never kept. Fm not 
going to tell an innocent child like you what the sight of 
the woman who when I last saw her had nestled in my 
arms as my promised wife was to me, or what mad thoughts 
kept up the deviPs own racket in my brain through the 
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long hours of the night that followed. Enough that I 
knew that, despite everything — treachery, heartlessness, and 
deceit — I loved Vivian Bruce as wildly as I had ever 
loved Vivian Le Mesurier, and that no good could 
come to either her or me of it. I had been weak 
enough before, but I was stronger then ; and long before 
the hour at which Mrs. Bruce had told me she would be at 
home I was on my way to Marseilles, en route for Algeria, 
with one rooted determination that until I could return 
cured I would not return at all. Since then I've travelled 
about in the most uncivilised corners of the earth j and, in 
company with my trusty rifle, have seen adventures enough 
to knock most romantic follies out of a man's head. It 
was three years since I left England when I set foot on it 
again last April ; and I did so honestly feeling that, if by 
any chance I were ever to meet Vivian Bruce again, it 
would be with the coolness and composure of any old 
acquaintance towards a married woman. How do you 
think I was proved ? " 

"I — don't know," says Berrie, A kind of dread, 
though of what she has no idea, is taking possession of her, 
and she speaks a little breathlessly ; but Randal takes her 
agitation for mere girlish curiosity and interest, and smiles 
a little sadly as he answers her. 

" I went straight to London, and almost the first name 
I heard was hers — Vivian's. The woman I had thought to 
forget altogether was there, living within a stone's throw of 
me. The woman I had put out of my heart and mind as 
another man's wife was within an ace of being free for 
anyone to woo or marry ! Her husband was dying. Within 
a fortnight he was dead ; and the friend who told me — a true 
good fellow, who has known Vivian all her life — conveyed to 
me a long story of how her father and sister had deceived 
her with a made-up lie of my infidelity, and then had half 
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forced, half coaxed her into a marriage with a man for whom 
she had no slightest caring — nay, with her love for me still 
alive. He even tries to persuade me that she loves me 
still, and that if I choose I may even now — ^now, after all 
that is past — win her and make her my wife when the first 
mourning is over. Shall I ? That is the question which I 
said I had to ask you. Shall I believe him, ignore the past, 
and take gratefully what I have so craved for, even at this 
late hour ; or is it fair to query, should I have heard this 
story at all but for Arthur's death having put me in the very 
position she believed me to hold when she first accepted 
me long ago, and to the fact of her husband — stingy old 
brute — having marked his sense of certain jealous heart- 
burnings, which his wife's beauty had caused him to suffer 
now and again, by leaving her only a miserable pittance out 
of his immense property, and the whole of the remainder to 
his own relatives? That's an ugly thought, isn't it? And I 
suppose I ought to feel ashamed of it, but somehow it .won't 
be got rid of ; and, on my soul, I don't know what to do. 
Will you decide for me ? How does it look to those clear 
child's eyes of yours ? I would rather trust them than my 
own. They must be impartial, at any rate." 

He says it in a rapid, feverish way, his bule, short- 
sighted eyes looking straight into Berrie's, as though he 
were bent, in sober earnest, on leaving the case to her 
decision, and had determined to give himself no appeal 
from it ; and partly because she feels the impress of this 
wish so strongly, partly from a vain desire to escape from 
satisfying it, the girl flushes nervously, and turns her head 
away as she answers : 

" Now you are joking. How can it matter to you what 
/ think ? And I do not even know you. You cannot really 
mean me to answer such a question." 

" Indeed but I do," says Randal quickly. " Isn't there 
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an old proverb that * lookers-on see most of the game/ 
and who can be so bad a judge in a love story as the 
lover himself? " 

" But are you in love then ? " Berrie asks quite simply, 
though she blushes a little as she says it. "That is just 

what puzzles me. If you were " but Randal interrupts 

her. 

" Is there any doubt of it ? " he asks sharply, yet with 
a strange look of relief on his face, as though the suggestion 
were, if novel, scarcely unpleasant. " Vivian seems to have 
none at any rate ; and, indeed, I should have thought you 
would be feeling more inclined to ridicule me for the folly 
of a passion which has helped me to waste some of the 
best years of my life than to suspect its ever having 
existed." 

" Ah ! but I do not," says Berrie eagerly, almost sadly. 
"I am sure, quite sure, that you did love her, and all 
the more because of your going away from Paris that 
time; but suppose that your doing so did have the effect 
you wished — that you are cured, though you do not know 
it yourself? I — I could not help wondering if it might 
be so," she adds very timidly, as though frightened at her 
own audacity. Randal has no mercy on her, however. 

"You mean that you think I am," he says abruptly. 
"Pray do not mind speaking out," and there is an im- 
perious ring in his voice which almost constrains the 
girl to answer. 

" I don't think you could speak as you have done, see 
her conduct as clearly as — as you seem to do, if you still 
loved her as you did long ago. You would have tried to 
make it sound better, and to find excuses for her ; and you 
would have been glad even to hear that story your friend 
told you. No, I do not think you love her. Please, I 
wish you would not make me say so," 
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"And you do not guess how glad, how thankful I would 
have been if I could have believed it," he says harshly. 
** But what excuse is there for falsehood, or for breaking a 
plighted word? You are a woman, and a true one, I 
think. Would a true woman, under any circumstances, 
have acted to a man as Vivian did to me?" 

To his great surprise the face he is looking at 
blanches suddenly, and the lips quiver, as they answer 
very low : 

" I suppose — not." 

" You suppose not 1 Put it to yourself then. Could 
you have done it — suffered a man to' love and make love 
to you, without word or sign of encouragement j accepted 
calmly and deliberately the gift of his whole heart and 
life and honour; taken his caresses and his confidence; 
and solemnly pledged yourself to be faithful to him till 
death, only to break that pledge on the first temptation — 
a fit of jealousy, a lying tale, even (put it on the plea 
she now denies) a stronger affection for another man? 
Could you do this, and fling overboard, without pity or 
remorse, a man who for days and weeks and months 
has been looking on you as his affianced wife; who 
has never had an untrue or a wandering thought from 
you, and has but one desire — to devote his whole life 
to making you happy and content? Don't tell me that 
loving, honest-hearted women — if there be any such — do 
this sort of thing, play fast and loose so lightly, and snap 
vows in twain which such a God as you believe in must 
count as only one 46gi^ee less sacred than those ratified at 
the altar. It is not true ! " 

He is so passionately in earnest that he does not see 
how pale and frightened the girl looks, or that there are 
tears in the bright brown eyes. She answers him, however, 
though in a strange husky voice. 
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" No, you are right. It would be very wrong. I could 
not be as base as that." 

"Ah!" he says bitterly." "And yet, feeling the 
baseness, the worthlessness of the woman who could, how I 
went on loving her, mourning over her, suffering her even 
to rob my angel mother of regrets which should have 
belonged to her alone 1 Why, that very day in Paris, I 
could, almost looking in her eyes, have forgiven her 
everything, and had she been but free, have taken her 
back to my heart fully and gratefully. It was because I 
knew that I loved her so — she, another man's wife — that I 
fled like a coward from the place she was in. I would 
give all I have in the world to feel the same now : and yet 
— would it alter the truth if I did ; or make our marriage 
anything but a mockery of what it should have been ? " 

"Not unless you loved her," Berrie says timidly. 
" That is what I think. Love would make you believe all 
things rather than that she was false or unworthy. You do 
not believe in her ; therefore you don't love her, not as a man 
should love his wife ; I mean, with trust and honour as his 
better self." 

" That is spoken as a woman who is to be trusted and 
honoured would speak; but, my child, when youVe seen 
more of the world, you^ll find that all women don't look on 
marriage in the same light, and are not exacting of trust or 
honour from or in their husbands. However, I suppose 
you are so far right that, as I sit here this evening, looking 
back upon the past, I don't much believe in Vivian Bruce, 
and still less in the story of her being deceived and over- 
persuaded into the marriage with her worthy husband. She 
was never the sort of woman to be either led or driven in 
any direction where she did not choose to go ; and to break 
faith with me on the strength of a mere story, without even 
trying to prove it, mi^At be explained satisfactorily in a three' 
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volume novel, but is rather difficult to whitewash in real 
life. Yet, for all that, I don't doubt that she likes me in a 
way, and — except under strong temptation — ^will make me a 
fairly honest and amiable wife now that her first venture has 
ended less brilliantly than she thought for. Besides, she 
evidently expects it ; and on my side I have a kind of half 
feeling that she has a right to do so. No, not a right that 
the world would recognise, I daresay, but just this, that I 
pledged my faith and honour to her once, and how can I 
blame her for breaking hers with me, if I but do the same 
now ? " 

"But that is absurd. She has set you free herself," 
cries Berrie warmly. "No, I cannot help saying it; it 
seems horrible — unnatural, to discuss such a thing in such 
a way. Your wife/ Why, even I," her little brown face 
glowing with quick colour, "would feel it as nothing but the 
grossest insult if a man were to ask me to marry him while 
he held me so low as to despise himself for loving me, and 
me for accepting him. And that is what you would do ! 
How can you even think of it ? " 

" You tell me not to do so then ? " says Randal slowly. 
"That is your advice?" 

And Berrie answers : " Yes, I do. I think it would be 
foolish, mad, and that you would only make yourself 
miserable and her too. Forget her; she is not worth 
your thinking about her any more. Let her go." 

"Very well, I will do so. I told you I would leave 
it to you, and I am content Only don't speak of your- 
self and Vivian in the same breath, as you did just 
now. She would not think of wifehood as you do, 
child." 

There is something different in his tone; something 
gentler and more respectful than its usual accent. In- 
stinctively Berrie feels i^ and with the feeling there 
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dawns on her what a strange unconventional discussion 
they have been holding, these two, who have hardly 
learnt one another's names ! Is it possible that he 
does mean to abide by hefr words ; she, a mere country 
girl, and he a soldier, a man of the world, and her hero ? 
Or is he only laughing at her? But the latter suspicion 
dies out of her eyes, as their hasty questioning gaze 
meets his ; and, as if he read it, he puts out his hand 
to her, and says gravely and kindly: 

" I am not joking, and I thank you heartily, both for 
your patient listening and honest helping. Do you know 
that, except to one friend I spoke of, I have not uttered 
Vivian's name since her marriage. They say, however, that 
* wisdom comes out of the mouths of babes,' and I had a 
fancy I should find it in your little head. I think that I 
have done so." 

" Only I may be all wrong," Berrie interposes, with 
sudden fear. This girl, defiant and pugnacious as a small 
lioness at the least sign of patronage and superiority, 
becomes almost pathetically humble when treated tenderly 
and deferentially. Perhaps it is that so few have dealt with 
her in the latter way. " How can I know anything really ? 
— and you should not mind me. Oh, I wish you had not 
asked me." 

" And I am glad that I did," Randal says, smiling, " for 
you have only repeated what my better and healthier self 
has whispered to me loudly enough on many a day. The 
wonder is that I have waited to listen till I heard it from the 
lips of a little girl." 

They have been talking so long that the sun is getting 
low by now. Already it has touched the summit of that 
nearest hill, on the other side of the wood. Its beams^ 
nearly level, are reflected redly from the girl's young face 
and the rugged table of rock on which they are seated 
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The exquisite green of the larch-tips has turned to vivid 
gold. Even the pines take a purple tinge in the ruddy 
glow, and Captain Comyns' fair moustache glitters like fiery 
threads, as the last rays catch it in their way to rest on the 
white folds of Berrie's dress. Then the great orb gives a 
sudden dip. The white dress goes into shadow. A grey 
tint falls across the yellow lichens and fragrant thyme. 

Randal says : " It is time for us to go," and holds out 
his hand, and Berrie rises up obediently. The sunlight 
fades from her shoulders and breast as she does so, and she 
gives a little shiver. 

It has been such a strange, exciting, withal such a happy 
day ; such a one as she has never had before ; and now it 
is over, and she must go down into the valley where it is 
already cool and dusky. At the moment she almost feels 
as if the movement were an omen of her life to come ; but 
Captain Comyns has seen the little tremor in her limbs, and 
coming behind her flings the shepherd's plaid he carries 
over his shoulder round hers, and then gives her his hand 
to help her down the steep descent. It is a strong, warm 
grasp, even though given by a maimed hand ; and some- 
how it dispels Berrie's morbid fancy, and makes her feel her- 
self again, as she springs from rock to root, and from root to 
tree stump, and over the tangle of blackberry shoots, down 
to the green covert of the fir woods. 

There, it is twilight already — a green, gentle twilight, 
through which the two wend their way, speaking softly, as 
though loud voices would have been a desecration; but 
though the earth be in shadow the sky above them is taking 
brighter tints at every moment, as if in that spirit of com- 
pensation than which there is nothing lovelier in nature. 
The white clouds have warmed suddenly into gold, and 
the blue around glows with the deep intensity of a jewel. 
Under their feet are creeping the dusky shades of night; 
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but far away every separate mountain peak flames out 
with a fiery crest, and a purple glory sweeps over the 
distant pine forests. Then the sun goes down altogether, 
and the golden cloudlets change to soft flame colour 
with grey shadows on the upper sides, and these again 
to roses floating in an amethyst sea. A big night-moth 
rustles past Berrie's cheek, whirring its soft wings against 
the humid air. The red ribbons on her dress look black 
in this dim light, and a little cold breeze has sprung out 
of the sea, and ruffles the dusky hair about her brow. 
She does not feel cold, however, for she has Randal's 
plaid on, and he draws it closer round her, and tucks it 
carefully under her little chin as they step out of the 
woods into the lane below. She does not feel tired either, 
though they have walked a good way, for her hand is on 
his arm, where he has put it on emerging into the road. 
A pleasant, dreamy feeling of perfect content and " cared- 
for-ness '* has stolen over her. She can even feel a little 
pity for the woman who could throw away the vast stores 
of an honest man's love as lightly as she of whom they 
have been talking that day. She does not want to talk 
at all ; and Randal, too, is silent till, in entering the gate 
of the hotel-garden, he plucks a sprig from a barberry bush, 
whose bronzed and rosy leaves brush against his hand, and 
holds it up to Berrie, saying with a smile : 

" Your namesakes, and not unlike you ! Were you 
christened Barberry?" 

« No, Barbara." 

" I Hke Barberry better. Have I tired you very much 
to-day. Miss Barberry?" 

" No, not at all ; " her dark eyes looking up at him with 
a happy light in them, and no rebuke for the familiar name. 
The next moment they droop, however, and there is an un- 
conscious quiver in the small fingers resting on his arm as 
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she feels the bright-coloured leaves touch her hair softly 
before being nestled in his button-hole. 

** Then I may keep this spray in memory of our walk ? " 
Randal says gently. "It has been a very good one to 
me." 

After that they go into the hotel together; and Mrs* 
Henniker sees them coming, and says no word of scolding, 
though it is very late. 
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CHAPTER X. 
"well done it were for thy sister; but not for 

MY LADYE." 

It is a still summer night Outside the hotel the moon is 
shedding a flood of crystal light over the broad bosom of 
the bay, touching roof and chimneys here and there with 
sparkles of silver, lying like a white shroud over the dew- 
drenched lawn, and making the tall trees in all their dense 
garniture of summer leafage show black as ink, and solid as 
ebony against its argent brightness. Inside all is still and 
silent, and wrapped in "Nature's sweet restorer, sleep." 
Even the most ardent and devoted billiard-player has 
thrown away his last cigar and sauntered up to his quarters 
for the night. Even the latest and most unwearied of those 
ever patient, never uncivil beings, yclept waiters, has been 
set free at length to seek his garret-bed for a few short 
hours, and is making as good use of the time as he can 
well manage. Only Randal Comyns, who being able to do 
just what he likes in the day and sleep as long as he 
chooses in the night, cares equally little for either privilege, 
paces restlessly to and fro in his comfortable room, some- 
times lighting a cigar but only to let it go out again ; some- 
times adding a few words to a half-written letter on the 
writing-table, but flinging the pen impatiently aside after a 
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minute or two, and turning to the window to lean far out 
as though trying to drink in an answer to the question in 
his mind, from the pure night air and stainless moonbeams. 

What question ? 

One that all men have to ask and answer once — most of 
them more than once — in the course of their lives ; some 
when, alas 1 asking or answering are alike useless and fatal : 
" Do I care for her ? Does she care for me ? " 

He is not thinking of Vivian. For the first time in 
more than six years, perhaps the best years of a man's life, 
this man, never evilly-disposed, strong for good in many 
ways, but weak as water where the one woman he has ever 
loved is concerned, is unfaithful to her memory. For the 
first time in more than six years the shine of a girl's eyes is 
dazzling his — the touch of a girl's hand is thrilling on his 
palm — and the eyes and the hands are not those of Vivian 
Bruce, not even of anyone resembling her. No grand blue 
orbs proudly calm, but a pair of dark whimsical eyes, saucy, 
sharp, and soft all in a breath— eyes that might belong 
to a robin, a cur, or a soubrette. No sofi: white hand, 
smooth as satin and light as a feather, with fingers slender, 
jewelled, and transparent, as though moulded out of por- 
celain from Dresden rather than from flesh and blood ; but 
a little brown hand, warm to hold and strong to use; a 
hand with the knuckles more apparent than elegant, and 
with a suspicious roughening on the left forefinger. 

Are Vivian's charms to be rivalled by such as these ? 

Not so ; but the work-roughened little hand has 
trembled even to his senses on his arm when he laid those 
leaves against her hair as Vivian's had never trembled, even 
when pressed against his lips and heart with all the passionate 
fervour of a lover's worship. The saucy eyes have flashed 
indignant rebuke on him, swum in pitying tears, and 
softened into the dreamy, guileless tenderness of a loving 
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womanhood unconscious of itself, as Vivian's had never 
done through all the changes and phases of his courtship 
and engagement. 

This child whom he hardly knew, this sharp-tongued 
little Northumbrian girl, with her half-amusing, half-annoy- 
ing ways, has fretted over his troubles, scolded Mm for his 
shortcomings, glowed to enthusiasm over his good deeds, 
listened wiUi eager interest in her small bright face to the 
story of his life, cared about him, in fact, to use a homely 
phrase ; and the man whose chief weakness in life has been 
a vain craving after the homely love and tenderness, which 
seemed lavished on almost all other lives but his, and 
which, save in his mother, he has never yet experienced, 
feels a sudden warmth at his own heart, chilled and em- 
bittered as it has become from long starvation and disap- 
pointment ; a glow of liking, gratitude, almost of something 
more; something which he has never thought to feel 
again. 

" And I don't beheve it is that," he is saying to himself 
as he leans out into the moonlight. **I am attracted by 
her, I own that much, because I am lonely and idle and she 
is rather unlike most girls I have met, and has an honest kind 
little heart — a good heart too. Is it possible, however, that 
without meaning anything I may have touched it, have 
made her care for me? That look in her eyes to-night 
would have said so to most men. Did it speak truly? 
£>oes she like me ? " 

Again he pauses, thinking with a sort of anxious de. 
liberateness over the events of the day ; an expression on 
his face very different from most men engaged in a similar 
cogitation. Again the answer comes, very slowly, yet with 
the slowness of relief more than disappointment. 

" I don't believe it. It is only a fancy ; a passing kind- 
ness with her too. It can't be more. Master Frank, yoi^ 
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are wrong." There is a London letter lying on the table 
near him, and he has taken it up as he speaks, his eye going 
instinctively to one passage .• " I suppose the real attraction 
that keeps you at Grange is this little girl whom you have 
mentioned in both letters. What does it mean? Have 
you ceased to care for Vivian now, at the very moment when 
she is actually free for your winning ? Are you thinking of 
marrying a girl who, as I gather from yourself, is a farmer's 
daughter, ill-bred and pedantic, and a sort of companion to 
a vulgar, painted old woman who cares so little for the 
young person's morals as to let her run wild about the place 
with ypu? My dear Randal, surely with all your wrong- 
headedness and eccentricity you can't be dreaming of any- 
thing so mad and reckless as this : a step, too, which your 
father would never forgive, and which would only make 
your alienation from him a permanent one." 

"That is true," Randal says to himself, with a slight 
shudder ; " and this too," as his eye falls on the next page : 
" If you do this, take my word for one thing, you'll repent 
it to the last day of your life ; for I know you well enough 
to feel certain that, with your fads about womanly refine- 
ment and ultra-fastidiousness on the subject of birth and 
breeding, such a girl as you have described would, even if 
she amuses you now, inevitably shock and disgust you 
at every moment of your life when you looked at her, not 
in the light of a whimsical vis-^-vis across a hotel-table, but 
as your wife, and bearing your name. Do you remember 
the knight's words in that old ballad you used to be so fond 
of quoting : 

Well done it were for thy sister ; 
But not for my ladye. 

And I'll be sworn your * ladye' will be judged by quite 
as rigorous laws of dignity and seemliness as ever his was." 
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'^That knight was a fool. Of course, I may be as great 
a one," Randal comments with some temper, and goes on 
reading angrily. *' I daresay this is all needless, however, 
and that you are Toting me an impertinent idiot for 
preaching you a sermon on matrimony when you're only 
amusing yourself with an idle flirtation. All right ! I hope 
it is so ; but take care in any case. Flirtations with men 
of your age and mine sometimes go farther than with a 
boy ; and, whether this girl be a clever angler (you are not 
a dad catch for a penniless young woman, you know), or 
only silly and impudent, what good will it do you to get 
your name entangled with hers, and, perhaps, have to pay 
your way out of it ; or her to have her foolish little heart 
bruised, and her future life made a little harder to her than 
before, to please a gentleman's vanity? It won't please 
Vivian if it comes to her ears, be sure of that. She is very 
proud, and might resent " 

"Vivian! Vivian?" Randal repeats the name almost 
savagely as he crumples up the letter and turns again to 
stare out into the night. " Is Frank in love with her himself 
that he never seems to imagine it possible for me to come 
to a day when Vivian's pride and Vivian's pleasure may 
cease to be the one motive power and ruling star of my 
life ? I Aave come to it. Let other men go mad about her 
now if they will Even such insanity as mine will find a 
cure sometimes. What right has she to expect me to 
fear her resentment or save her pride when she was 
willing to sacrifice both in me to suit her own inconstancy 
and her family's love of greed? As a woman, Barbara 
Brown is worth a dozen of her." 

He says it aloud, with a kind of defiance, as though 
challenging contradictioa It might do Berrie's heart good 
to hear him; but she is fast asleep, dreaming happy, 
wonderful, impossible dreams in her little room across 
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the corridor; and almost as he says it Captain Comyns' 
face softens and a graver shade comes over it. 

Is his friend partly right after all? Has he been 
drifting miconsciously towards matrimony or towards 
breaking a young heart which has assuredly done nothing 
to merit such usage? Frank St Clair may be a fool in 
some things, but there is absolute truth in one word he 
has said. Sir Comyn Comyns will never welcome such a 
one as Berrie for his daughter, or tiun kindly for her 
sake to the son who even now, at three-and-thirty, feels 
the estrangement between them as keenly as when he 
was a boy. 

What would the blind, haughty old baronet care for a 
curly head and a saucy face, or a pair of honest eyes which 
he cannot see? What he wotdd note, and with that 
keenness of perception peculiar to those maimed in one of 
their senses, would be the quick, jerky step and abrupt 
movements, the decided, not to say dogmatic speech, and 
the high-pitched voicis with its mingling of Germanism and 
North-country accent; and Randal can almost see the 
shiver with which the old patrician would retreat from any 
or all of these peculiarities in a lady belonging to his own 
household. The other Browns too! Farmer and Mrs. 
Brown, and Phil and Tom and Josh and Ernie, and Dolly 
and Louie, and Bubbles (it is with an irrepressibly comical 
groan that he goes through the list of names), what would 
have to be done with them f He knows Berrie far too well 
by now to imagine for one moment that she would be 
willing to give up all or any one of them for the grandest 
home or husband the world could give her, or that riches 
would have any meaning for her besides greater good and 
prosperity for th^n. He is quite sure of that, and in his 
heart likes and honours the little girl all the more for her 
hearty love and loyalty to those among whom she has been 
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brought up and to whom she belongs. Is it not that very 
truth and fidelity which he once hoped to find in Vivian, 
and, missing it, counted all else worthless that the world 
could give him ? Barberry's husband will never miss them 
in her, he knows that right well j and somehow with the 
knowledge there is a sigh and a feeling that that man, 
whoever he may be, will be a lucky fellow in some ways. 

WeU done it were for thy sister; 
But not for my ladye. 

What did St. Clair mean by quoting that idiotic verse, 
and making it run in one's head when there was no call 
for it? But after all if there had been, he might have 
seen some truth in it. Thinking of that fine old hall in 
Norfolk, and of his mother, tall and fair and gracious, 
moving about it with noiseless step and trailing velvet 
robe and low sweet voice, which he could never remember 
raised to sharpness or discordance, it seemed impossible 
to him even to fancy Berrie — ^poor little Berrie, with her 
short print gowns and uncultured bluntness of manner — 
filling the same place. Vivian, indeed, might have done 
so well. Stately mansions, luxurious carriages, and humble 
servitors, would seem only the natural and fitting adjuncts 
of one who looked like a queen and had the manners 
of an empress. But Berrie ! Why, the very idea was 
ridiculous, too ridiculous to have come into his head un- 
suggested ! and St Clair was a fool to have put it there. 
Had he not a good enough safeguard against any such 
madness in his father's last words to him: "I'm sorry 
we don't get on better, Randal ; the more so as it is not 
your fault but my misfortune. I should have liked my 
heir to live here with me; but while there are only us 
two to sit opposite to one another I can hardly press it 
I would wish you to remember, however, that I have no 
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desire so strongly at heart as your marriage. You have 
only to bring me a lady for my daughter whom you 
yourself think worthy to fill your mother's place, and I 
shall feel that you have done what even my poor Arthur 
could not do towards consoling me for her loss. This 
house is very desolate at present. It wants a mistress. 
I shall feel grateful to my son when he gives it a worthy 
one." 

These were the words which Randal has carried away 
with him; not forgetting, but rather thinking over them 
often in his almost over-anxiety to earn the bribe thus 
held out to him — the bribe of a father's affection. He 
knows well that, so far from winning it by such a marriage 
as St Clair has warned him from, it would simply be 
regarded by the old man as a direct insult to his taste, 
and would make the estrangement between them deeper 
and wider than it has ever been. Bah! the idea is too 
ridiculous to be looked at ; and, with an impatient gesture, 
he turns from the window, closing the sash almost roughly, 
as though to dismiss the notion and the cool sweet beauty 
of the summer night together. 

It is not so easy, however, to dismiss that secondary 
thought — the suggestion, namely, that he may be winning 
Berrie's affections only to fling them away; and, do what 
he will to banish it, the vision of those liquid shining 
eyes, the pressure of that warm, tremulous, little hand, 
haunts him with an almost uncanny vividness, and will not 
be driven away. Has he been flirting with her ? Is she 
beginning to care for him, unconsciously, perhaps, at 
present, but yet so that he might easily teach her to turn 
the caring into love ? Is it possible ? Somehow, down in 
his heart he feels to-night as if it might be so; as if 
something which to another man — a man differently 
situated — ^might have been unspeakably precious, has come 
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within reach of his grasp without his having had any idea 
of it j something which, as he may not put out his hand to 
dutch it, it behoves him as a man of honour not to look at 
or tamper with, nay, if it must be, to put away and avoid. 

Poor child ! Poor dear little Barberry I 

Now, does all this seem to some young lady reading it 
the most horribly cold-blooded and self-conceited arguing 
imaginable ; so much so, indeed, that she feels tempted to 
fling the book across the room rather than hear any more 
of a man who can calmly sit down to meditate on the 
probability of the heroine having fallen in love with him, 
and decide what he had better do under the circumstances, 
so as to protect himself and yet spare her feelings ? Very 
likely. Possibly also very true. But, my dear child, please 
to remember that this is not a page out of an eighteenth- 
century romance, but a mere matter-of-fact story that I am 
telling, an episode in the lives of two people actually still 
living ; and that, as a matter of fact, it is unfortunately true 
that in real life men who have passed the borderland of 
thirty or thereabouts, frequently become as capable of 
discovering the worst signs of weakness for themselves in 
one of the fairer ses^ as the latter is in finding out that 
''young So-and-so is awfully smitten with her and will 
proceed to make his attentions pointed if he be not speedily 
snubbed." Nothing very dreadful or incredible after all 
that the male should achieve in middle-life what the female 
has been doing ever since she was a girl in her teens j and, 
perhaps, some men and women too might have come to a 
less unselfish conclusion than the one which terminates 
Randal Comyns' cogitations. 

"A dear quaint little gurl ; but if there's aiiy fear of that 
I'd better go away at once. St. Clair is right enough there. 
I couldn't marry her even if I wished it, and I don't know that 
I do. It has been only the folly of a moment, a pleasant 
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folly, but one which would make us both miserable if it was 
carried out ; and to put an end to it I'll go back to London 
to-morrow. I'm not going to flirt with the child. I should 
be a cur, indeed, if I repaid her trust and friendliness so 
vilely : and I don't think I've done so already. I don't 
think there's any harm done," with which, and a heavy sigh 
which somehow contradicts one part of his decision, 
Randal pulls off his coat and proceeds to go to bed. 

And all this while Berrie is lying in her little bed scarce 
a dozen yards away still fast asleep, still dreaming sweet) 
happy, impossible dreams in and out of which Randal's 
image wanders often and freely, but into which intrudes no 
single disturbing doubt as to whether he does or does not 
care for her after the manner of caring which men call love. 
That idea has never yet entered her waking thoughts. 
Why should it vex her dreams ? She is very happy — that is 
all she feels — happier than she has ever been before j and 
the happiness clings round her even in her sleep, and 
dimples her face with smiles, at the time Randal, sad and 
wearied, and with a strangely hopeless feeling of being very 
old, and having come to the end of m6st things, falls into 
his first restless slumber. 

Somebody once said, and has been quoted ad infinitum 
et ad nauseam by a million nobodies ever since, that " man 
proposes and God disposes." Somebody else once said, 
and so far as I know has never been quoted at all, that 
*' dreams are not the reflection of our thoughts but the 
mockery of our hopes." Nevertheless both sayings are 
equally true, and both apply equally to this chapter in my 
story. 

Randal, coming down rather late to breakfast, and in a 
somewhat jaded and irritable frame of mind, owing to all 
sorts of teasing, tantalising dreams about a little bright-eyed 
wife standing on tiptoe to kiss him in the grand old hall at 
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Dingleberry, or of a rough, curly head nestled on his 
shoulder, and a warm, nervous little hand clinging tightly 
to his, ought, I imagine, to have felt grateful at seeing 
Berrie's place vacant and no sign of that young lady 
apparent at the matutinal repast. Has he not been 
wishing, even during the process of shaving, that, since 
he is going to leave Grange and see her no more, 
he could avoid being much thrown with her on this 
the last day, and having his well-weighed resolution dis- 
turbed by the sight of a little person, who, however 
" impossible " considered matrimonially, has had sufficient 
influence over him to break down by a few energetic 
words the vision palace of Vivian's sovereignty, and 
make him feel very uncomfortable into the bargain. He 
does not mean to actually run away from her ; that would 
be undignifled and humiliating ; almost indeed tantamount 
to a confession that his liking for her, or hers for him, 
is of a more serious nature than he cares to acknowledge. 
No, he has determined on devoting the day to a visit to 
the Bessemer Steel Works at Barrow, a practical and 
respectable object, to achieve which would afford a good 
reason for a man's having lingered longer at Grange than 
he otherwise might. 

" One .of my reasons for coming here was because it 
is such a central spot for a good many places of interest," 
he has told himself gravely that morning, "and one cer- 
tainly ought not to go away without seeing those steel works 
Besides, it's not a thing that women would care about; 
so Berrie won't wonder at my not asking her to accompany 
me. I might even get away without seeing her." 

Now, he has an excellent opportunity for doing the 
latter, seeing that neither Mrs. Henniker nor her grand- 
daughter has put in an appearance at the breakfast-table ; 
and yet, instead of feeling grateful or even pleased, he 
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is conscious of a strong sense of disappointment; and 
can hardly resist turning his head at every footfall behind 
him, on the chance of their belonging to the little girl who 
had occupied so much of his thoughts on the previous 
night. 

Berrie does not come however. Her plate stands there 
clean and unused, with her knife and fork and chair awaiting 
her, as the sole signs that she is still in the hotel at all; and 
having finished his own breakfast, Randal rises slowly and 
saunters down to the railway-station to take his ticket for 
Barrow, telling himself with laborious care that it is not at 
all because he is fond of Berrie, or anxious to see her for 
her own sake that he is disappointed at her non-appearance; 
but because he does not wish his departure from Grange to 
wear even in her eyes a sudden or mysterious aspect. To 
have been able, for instance, to say to her at breakfast: 
" Ah ! good morning. Miss Brown. Off to the green wood 
as usual, this morning ? Pity me, who have to spend it in 
a visit to the Bessemer Steel Works instead/' would naturally 
provoke the inquiry from Berrie, " Why do you go then ? " 
to be followed by the careless answer, " Oh ! IVe put it oflF 
already to my last day here ; and I must see them before 
going back to London to-morrow morning. It's a thing a 
man ought to do, you know." 

How easy and natural that would have sounded, making 
his departure appear as a looked-for matter of course ; and 
how unnatural and forced is the absurd care he has taken 
about composing the above sentences — even rehearsing 
them to himself to hear how they sound, when only a week 
or so before he had left Grange at a moment's notice, and 
without even taking the trouble to return to the hotel for 
his portmanteau or decide on his next destination ! Any- 
how, it is of no use, for neither Berrie nor her grandmother 
is to be seen ; and, this being a hotel and not a country- 
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house, he cannot even inquire for them ; so, with a scomfiil 
laugh at his own folly in making so much of a trifle, he 
swallows his disappointment and sets out for the station. 

His way there lies through the grounds along a narrow 
terrace walk, backed by a steep, grassy bank, scattered over 
by occasional trees. He has got to the middle of it, when, 
with a sudden, painful shock — a shock so sudden that it 
brings the blood to his cheek and makes his heart throb 
and his breath come quickly, he catches sight of a girl half 
lying, half crouching on the bank, under the shadow of a 
large shrub ; and, quickening his steps, comes upon Berrie 
herself — Berrie, whose dreams have been dimpled by 
happiness, whose waking was a smile — Berrie huddled up 
in a crumpled heap, her face hidden in her hands, crying 
as if her very heart would breat 
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It is a strange sight to Randal, upsetting his whole previous 
state of mind and penetrating him with a hundred conflict- 
ing emotions. He has seen tears in Berrie's bright eyes 
once before ; but that she could cry thus — she so gay, so 
resolute and brave-hearted, it does not seem possible ; and 
in any case there is something very grievous to a strong 
man in a woman's tears. It is almost well that she is sobbing 
so passionately, with such a childish abandonment of grief 
that she does not even hear his approach, for he has time 
to still a little that unwonted tumult at his heart before he 
speaks to her, though even then his voice is so full of 
anxious pity and concern that she hardly recognises it 

"Miss Barberry, what is the matter? Has anything 
happened? Have you hurt yourself? Berrie, my child," 
bending down to touch her shoulder, as she answers no- 
thing but only sobs more bitterly, " don't cry so. Tell me 
what it is. Can I not help you ? " 

" No, no ; no one can ; " but the touch and the kind 
tender tone have been more potent than he thought in 
recalling her to herself, and the poor girl looks up at him, 
showing su«h a pitiful, tear-blurred little face^ that in con- 
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tradiction to all his meditations of the previous night a 
great desire comes over him to take it to his breast 
and kiss and comfort it "No one can help me. I 
am not hurt. It — it is news I have had. My father 

^^ and then the tears break out again, and Berrie 

chokes speechlessly. 

"Your father? My poor child, try and be calm and 
tell me what is the matter with him. Is he very ill? 

Not ^*' dead he was gomg to say, but checks himself in 

time ; barely so, however, for Berrie, guessing his thoughts, 
interrupts him with a kind of cry. 

" No, no, not dead. Oh ! I hope not j but he has had 
a dreadful accident, a fall off a hayrick. His head came 

against the wall of the barn-yard. Tom says " her lips 

quivering painfully and the words coming in gasps, " they 

don't yet know if Oh ! and it may have happened 

already ! If I could only, only be there ! " 

" Have they sent for you then ? " asks Captain Comyns. 
He is quite grave and practical now, but there is no lack of 
tenderness in the hand which he keeps on Berrie*s shoulder, 
and she seems to feel it, for her sobs grow quieter and less 
frequent, as she answers : 

" No, Tom says " — it is only a little note — * if he gets 
worse we will send for you. Mother thought he said your 
name when he was first brought in, but he has not been 
conscious since. The doctors say there is no immediate 
danger ; but if there should be a change, we will telegraph 
to you at once.' That is almost all. See," and she puts 
the crumpled, damp, tear-blotted letter in Randal's hand, 
with a simple confidence in his kindness and interest which 
touches the ex-soldier's heart strangely. It is a very badly- 
written letter, strongly suggestive, indeed, of a ploughman's 
fist in the penmanship, and the orthography is by no means 
unexceptionable. Randal feels a sort of scorn for himself 
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for being able to notice these little facts, and think how 
they might grate on him if it were a brother-in-law's letter, 
even though his heart is full of compassion all the while for 
the poor little girl, and he does his best to comfort her, 
telling her that the fact of her having received no telegram, 
is in itself a good sign, and that her father may be better 
and out of danger already. 

"You see, Tom tells you not to fret until you hear 
again," he says kindly ; but Berrie will not be comforted. 

" As if one could help fretting ! " she cries passionately. 
^* Could you if it was — but your father doesn't love you, 

and ours Oh ! father, father, if I should never get 

a kiss from you again! And grandmamma won't — 
won't '' 

"Berrie, my dear child," and Randal speaks more 
authoritatively, "you must not sob so. You will make 
yourself ill too, and that will be worse for you. What won't 
your grandmother do ? " 

" Let me go to him. I wanted to start at once ; but I 
have no money even to take my ticket, and she says I must 
not, that it would be folly and nonsense to go unless they 
Bend for me. And oh, suppose " — her voice faint with the 
anguish of the thought — " he should be conscious now and 
asking for me ! " 

" Depend on it, if he were, they would send for you. I 
really think myself you had better wait till you hear again. 
Have you written ? " 

" I telegraphed, and I waited some time at the station 
thinking an answer might come soon, and — and when it 
didn't r" 

"You sat down to cry by the road. Poor little girl! 
I wish you were with someone more sympathetic than 
your grandmother. Would it really comfort you to go 
home whether they send for you or not ? " 

I 
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"Oh! of course it would. How can you ask!" and 
her dark eyes almost flash with eagerness at the thought. 

''Then make your mind easy; you shall if I can 
manage it Money ought to be no hindrance in a case 
of this sort, and you have helped me so much you must 
let me help you in return. Only wait till you get an 
answer to your telegram, and if he is worse you shall go. 
I will make Mrs. Henniker agree." 

"Thank you. Thank you!" There is no hesitation 
or qualms about the girl's frank gratitude, and her late 
despairing face flushes almost joyfully. The next moment, 
however, the colour dies out of it in a pallor more ghastly 
than before, and she springs from his side with a low cry, 
almost tearing her hands from the clasp into which, an 
instant back, they had well-nigh nestled in her thankfulness 
and relief. 

"llie telegram!" 

True enough a telegraph-boy is coming up the path^ 
bearing in his hand the yellow envelope which covers 
so many a household tragedy, and so happily absorbed 
in the consumption of an apple that Berrie's frantic 
rush at him nearly sends him over the edge of ftie terrace 
on to the walk below. Yet^ though, by a lucky chance, 
the telegram is for her, her eyes are so dazzled with tears, 
and her hands so shaky with agitation, that the words seem 
to waver meaninglessly before them, and it is Randal who 
has to read them to her after all. 



Frof/t 


To 


PhiHp Swter^ 


Miss Brown, 


Carlisle* 


Bay Hotel, 




Grange-ffuer-Sands, 



^^Just heard from Tom, No change. Am over here on 
business, but will comt to Grange for you and take you home. 
Expect me to-night, or first train to-morrow *^^ 
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"And I must wait till then !" That is all Berrie says ; 
but the white pain in her face is more eloquent than words, 
and when Randal answers kindly : 

'<I am afraid so, my child. You must try to be 
patient," she turns on him almost fiercely. 

" Patient ! As if that were so easy ! But, of course, it 
seems so to you, a stranger. It is nothing to you, and I 
am only teasing you, and — and being a bore. Grand- 
mamma would be very angry if she knew, and would tell 
me I was unladylike and forward; but I cannot help it. 

I cannot ; and Oh ! please go away. Please go 

away wherever you were going when you saw me, and leave 
me alone." 

Poor Berrie ! The petulant outburst is so like her, and 
there is something so utterly miserable and forlorn in the 
way she smudges her hand across her tear-blurred eyes 
and turns from him that, for all her rudeness and ingratitude, 
Randal never felt farther from being angry with her, or 
more pitiful and sorry. 

"Forgive me," he says gently. "I did not mean to 
hurt you, and I wish I had not done so. I was going 
over to Barrow for the day; but I don't like leaving 
you in such trouble. Are you sure I can be of no help 
to you?" 

"No. What help is there if I must wait here?" but 
the sharp answer is no sooner out of her lips than Berrie 
repents herself. In truth, the poor girl is so wretched, 
between anxiety for her father and impotence to get to 
him, that she hardly knows what she says until the sound 
of her own words grates on her ears, and fills her with 
shame and contrition. With a gesture half childlike, half 
womanly, she turns and places both hands in those of 
the man she has just rebuffed so fiercely. 

"Don't be angry with me; please don't," she says 

I 2 
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piteously. " I don't mean to be rude, and when you are 
so kind too. Indeed, I think you are the very kindest 
person I have ever known ; but somehow I can't bear it — 
just now. I daresay I'm very wicked, but it makes me 
feel wild even to hear people say they are sorry for me, 
when I don't myself know how much I have got to be 
sorry for. That is why I am glad you are going away 
to-day. I could not talk to you. Do you mind?" 

" I mind nothing but your trouble," he says earnestly. 
This Berrie, with roughened hair, and streaming eyes, 
and hot, feverish hands, clenched tightly over his, has a 
strangely 'subduing effect on him, and he answers her 
meekly, almost reverently : " I want nothing but to help 
you. If it will do so to leave you alone, and keep out 
of your way, I will go at once; only remember, if any- 
thing unforeseen should happen, or your brother be 
prevented coming, I am at your service. I will take 
you home myself rather than that you should be prevented 
going." 

And then he lets her go, and goes off himself to the 
station; all the more quickly because other people are 
coming along the pathway, and he sees that she is anxious 
to escape. 

It is not a very lively day after this. Perhaps he 
hardly expected to find it so under any circumstances: 
but to be going away voluntarily, to visit a noisy, crowded, 
manufacturing town in the height of the dog-days in order 
to get out of the way of a young lady's fascinations, is a 
different matter from being ordered off to the same place 
by the young lady herself, in order to get one out of her 
way. For a moment, indeed, he half hesitates as to whether 
he will go at all; but instinct tells him that even if he 
remains in the hotel he will see nothing of Berrie, and 
to be in the same house and not see her, to sit under 
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the same roof and not know whether she be grieving or 
glad, to listen to the chatter of idle women in the drawing- 
room, or be driven wild by the laughter and click of 
croquet-balls from the lawn, and not be able to comfort 
or sympathise with her, seems to him of a sudden a thing 
impossible to be borne. 

His whole heart aches to be with her in her trouble, 
and the fact that she, whom he thought cared for him 
too much, looks on him only as a stranger — a kindly one 
perhaps, but nothing more — and can tell him so to his 
face, makes his prudential resolutions of the previous 
night appear equally absurd and self-conceited. 

Why, she was impatient to get rid of him, even while 
his whole soul was thrilled by a longing desire to take her 
in his arms and kiss the tears out of her sweet piteous eyes. 
It is he, vain fool, that is in danger, not she ; and if he 
wishes to steel himself against it he had better not spend 
the day in listening for the sound of her step, or watching 
for a sight of her face, only to be rebuffed as he was a 
few moments back. 

He goes to Barrow, therefore, carrying a somewhat 
anxious, humbled heart with him, and duly inspects the 
mighty steel works which make the busy town famous, with 
their sixteen huge blast furnaces, their leviathan heaps of 
glittering metal and ponderous iron-ore, their complex 
machinery, roar, and whirl, and noise, and smell of oil 
and heat of fire; and comes away wearied exceedingly, 
and not much enlightened after all, or able to pass a 
Civil Service examination (if there was one on such a 
matter) as to the internal mechanism of the Bessemer 
Steel Works. He also visits the docks, where big iron 
vessels are being built on monstrous cradles, and where 
the heat is even greater, and there is more machinery and 
roar and whirl and noise of hammers and smell of oil 
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but somehow Berne's tear-brimmed eyes and quivering 
lips come between him and everything he sees, and distract 
him, so that when at last he leaves the place it is with 
a splitting headache and a sense of escaping from a new 
phase of Dante's " Purgatorio." 

He wants to be back at the hotel, and yet he has 
a feeling as though that entire establishment had sud- 
denly become Berrie's property and he has no right 
to return there if she does not want him — a feeling 
so potent with him, that when he is actually in the train 
and on his way home he makes up his mind to alight at 
Cark, a little village-station about five miles from Grange, 
and do the rest of the journey on foot. Should worse 
news have come in his absence and Berrie want him, he 
will be in plenty of time to catch any train that could be 
of use to her, and that is all she requires. 

It is pleasanter in the open air, however. The hot 
July sun that has been scorching him all day is low now, 
and the evening breeze blowing off the sea touches his 
cheek pleasantly with its cool breath. The fields are 
golden with ripening wheat and barley, the cottage-gardens 
like big bouquets of crimson roses, and dahlias, purple, 
white, and yellow. Children are laughing in the orchards, 
labourers whistling in the fields, women singing over the 
wash-tubs. It is one of those evenings when everything 
seems gay — everything suggests gladness, home, and sun- 
shine. Never, perhaps, in his whole life has Captain 
Comyns felt his loneliness more keenly — never has quiet 
domestic life, home-labour, and home-companionship had 
more charm for him. 

"My father is right," he says to himself as he turns 
from the sight of a cottage porch where a women is suck- 
ling her baby, two other rosy little urchins playing in 
the scrap of garden in front of her. " A house is deso- 
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late without a woman in it Men ought to marry. If I 
had gone in for it six years ago instead of wasting my 
time in raging at all womankind, because one woman was 
false and worthless, I might have been a better man 
now and he a better father. What was it he said, by 
the way? 'Whom you yourself think worthy to fill your 
mother's place !' Not whom he would think worthy; and, 
after all, what is worthiness in a wife but purity, love, and 
truth, a quick intelligence, and unstained name ? Someone 
may find all these, I fancy, in that little girl crying her 
pretty eyes out yonder for her father. Ay, and have his 
home made bright and his life happy in the enjoyment of 
them. Why not I ? Why must I shut out from me the 
first gleam of sunshine which has come in my way for 
years, and all for the sake of a few priggish qualms^ a fad 
about aristocratic birth, a snobbish scruple as to society 
manners ? Vivian had birth and manners both, and what 
were they worth to me ? Surely a man would be a fool 
who gave up an honest woman for them if she loved him — 
if^ that's the question ! and, through all her impatient 
misery, poor child, I still think it might be possible — one 
day. I will wait till ^" 

" Captain Comyns ! " 

Someone is calling him by name, and he looks up with 
a start which effectually banishes his meditations. He has 
nearly reached Grange, and is wending his way along a 
narrow, rutty lane which lies between meadows of waving 
corn. Above him is a sky of stainless blue, unflawed by 
even the whitest cloud; on either side a rippling sea of 
golden grain, hung here and there with scarlet poppies like 
drops of blood. Somewhere up in the azure immensity a 
lark is singing, unseen itself, but filling the air with trium- 
phant melody ; yet Randal sees none of these things, for 
just in front of him is something which touches him more 
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nearly, a small, slender girl, with a dark glowing little face 
and two outstretched hands, the last person he had ever 
expected to meet, hurrying towards him as if in answer to 
his thoughts. 

" I saw your puggaree before I turned the corner, and 
I guessed it was you," Berrie cries breathlessly as they 
come up to one another. " Oh ! I am so glad. You never 
thought of seeing me^ did you? or you wouldn't look so 
surprised" 

" I did not indeed," Randal answers, his astonishment 
showing itself without any attempt at concealment 

Can this be Berrie — this girl radiant with happiness, her 
rosy little mouth rippling over with smiles, her eyes shining 
like two stars ? 

He hardly knows her for the weeping, broken-hearted 
maiden he left in all the passionate desolation of her grief 
that morning. 

" Has anything happened ; or what can have brought 
you here ? " 

" Nothing bad^^* says Berrie joyfully ; then, with an irre- 
pressible spurt of girlish sauciness bubbling up from her 
present happiness, " unless you are bad ! I came to meet 
you, I felt as if I couldn't do without seeing you a 
minute longer. Why didn't you come by the train? I 
went down to the station to meet it. It was horrible of 
you," 

" Did you want me then ? " asks Captain Comyns, grave 
still, but flushed and wondering. " Miss Berrie, what is the 
matter ? " 

"Why, father is better!" and with the words there 
comes into the girl's eyes such a rush of glad, unabashed 
tears, that for the moment she is too dazzled to see the 
face into which she is looking for sympathy. "I got 
another telegram this afternoon. Such a long one ! It 
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must have cost half-a-crown at least ; think of that ! But 
Dolly sent it ; and she doesn't put things one is dying to 
know into two or three horrid bald words like Phil. 
Here it is. Don't you want to see it? Grandmamma 
didn't I rushed up to read it to her in her room, and 
she stopped me in the middle to tell Parker she was 
putting a bow rather too far forward on the cap she 
was trimming ! Grandmamma doesn't care one bit about 
poor father; but you do, don't you? Oh! please don't 
say anything sarcastic," with a sudden apprehensive 
glance into his keen eyes, which, without their spectacles, 
have always something formidable to her. "Please say 
you do." 

" Do you think I could say anything sarcastic to you 
to-day?" asks Randal, touched to the heart. "I should 
be a brute indeed. Of course I care for anything 
concerning you^ child. Don't you know it?" 

He has taken her hand in his, and holds it while he 
reads the telegram. Perhaps it is because of the latter's 
exciting nature that Berrie is quite unconscious of the 
liberty, and suffers her fingers to nestle into the firm clasp 
almost as if it were pleasant to her. Perhaps she merely 
feels it as an expression of the sympathy for which her 
hungry little heart is craving; but to Captain Comyns 
the warm touch of that small clinging hand has a very 
different feeling, answering the muttered question in his 
soul, and sending the blood through his veins with a 
feverish rapidity which almost hinders him from attending 
to the words he is reading : 

"Father much better. Recovered consciousness an 
hour ago. Spoke to us all, and seemed quite himself. 
The doctor says the stupor was a good thing, and that a 
few days' rest and quiet will set him up again. His love 
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to you. Don't be anxious any longer. Will write to- 
night" 

" There 1 Do you wonder now that I am happy ? " 
cries Berrie, as her impatient eyes follow his along the 
lines. " And I was so miserable this morning. Oh how 1 
kept on praying that he might just live till I could get 

there ! And now Captain Comyns, why are you an 

Agnostic ? I wish you were not, because you can't under- 
stand how grateful I feel to God for being so awfully good 
about this. Why, I have kept saying, ' Thank you, thank 
you, thank you ! " ever since I heard the news, and wishing 
I could make all the world say it too. I should be wretched 
if I thought He couldn't hear me." 

" Don't think it, then," says Randal quickly. Somehow 
his old doubts appear horrible and blasphemous to him 
when reflected in the anxious questioning gkze of this girl's 
liquid eyes. " And don't call me an Agnostic I hate the 
word. Trouble and the hard knocks of life make bad men 
reckless and weak men sceptical. They've done so with 
me; but don't let that affect you. I would rather never 
have seen you at all than 'that it should." 

"Oh, but it doesn't!" says Berrie cheerfully. "And 
you are not weak or bad. Why do you call yourself so ? 
You are good — as good as you could be to me this morning; 
and I was so rude to you. I have been hating myself for it 
ever since. Indeed, that is one reason why I came to meet 
you. I wanted to see you alone, so that I might ask you to 
forgive me." 

" You had no need to do that," Randal answers em- 
phatically. "I should have been a cad if I could have 
felt anything but sorrow for you, and perhaps a little for 
m3rself too that I could not comfort you in it. I only 
went away because you bade me do so. I would far 
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rather have stayed with you. As it is, you have not 
been out of my mind for one single minute. Do you 
believe me?" 

They have been walking on whilst talking, and have 
just come to a little wicket-gate, opening into a somewhat 
unfrequented part of the hotel-grounds. Randal asks the 
question as he holds the gate open for his companion 
to pass through; and Berrie turns round to answer it, 
her eyes shining gladly. 

"Of course I do. Didn't I say I knew you were 
good? I think you have been better to me than any- 
one I ever met ; for I never was in such trouble before, 

and grandmamma Captain Comyns, I wonder if you 

would do one other thing for me? Grandmamma likes 
you. She always agrees with ever3rthing you say. Do 
persuade her to let me go home with Phil even now. 
All she thinks of since this news came is, that she is 
saved the trouble of sparing me; for her dyspepsia 
is well enough now for her to go on to Windermere, 
and Parker has been trimming her caps in readiness; 
but I must go. If it is only for two days I must be with 
my. dear father, just to realise I haven't lost him; and 
Philip is coming for me. He will be so disappointed 
Couldn't you say something to her?" 

"I will say anything if it will do you any good, or 
get you a moment's happiness. Do you know that you 
are asking rather a hard task of me, however ? " 

" No. How ? Oh, you mean that she will think you 
impertinent, but ^" 

" I am not thinking of her, or of her thoughts in any 
way; only that you want to go away, and that if you do 
I shall lose you ; I who, if it lay with me, would risk 
my life to keep you here. Have you thought of that ? " 

They are standing in a narrow walk^ bowered in by 
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tall trees. The sun is settmg, and the sky is fiHed with 
clear primrose-coloured light, which suffuses sea and hills 
and the trembling leaves overhead with a pale transparent 
glow. The reflection of it is in Berrie's face as she looks 
up at him with a sudden half-puzzled fear crossing its 
sunny frankness like a shadow. 

"But I shall be coming back," she says hesitatingly, 
" and you are not going to stay here yourself. It cannot 
matter to you whether I go." 

" Do you think so ? " he answers with a passionate 
emphasis which makes her start. " It matters to me this, 

that if I were to lose you Berrie, child, do you 

know what you have become to me even in these few 
days that we have known one another? I have told you 
what my life has been; how I have let the memory of 
an old madness wreck and waste it ; and you — what did 
you say? You bade me put it aside; forget the past, 
and begin afresh. Will you help me to do so if I agree, 
if- " 

" Captain Comyns, please ! You must not " 

The girl's face has blanched to sudden whiteness, her 
eyes filled with tears. The primrose-colour is deeper in 
the sky. The shadows of the trees lie longer across the 
path. 

"Hush!" he says imperiously, "I must speak to you. 
I only realised this myself yesterday, and I have been 
struggling ever since not to say it. I might have suc- 
ceeded, and held my tongue if you had not come to 

me as you did ' this evening ; but now Berrie, I 

am a dozen years older than you at least — duller, weaker, 
unworthy of you in every way — ^but I love you. There 
is the plain truth; and if you can care for me. Am I 
wrong to thixik it possible to " 

" No, no, no 1 " She has put up both hands to stop 
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him ; thrusting him back when he would have taken them 
to draw her to him. Her face is whiter than ever, her 
dark, shining eyes dilated with a great fright and pain, 
a trouble she has never known before. Her answer comes 
like a cry : " No — I mean yes ! Oh ! why would you 
go on? I tried to stop you. Of course you are wrong. 
I — I ought not even to listen to you. I — am engaged 
already." 

" Engaged !." The word comes as an echo, ringing 
hollow in his own ears like some ghostly mocking of all 
his past doubts and waverings. 

"Yes," she says trembling, and still shrinking from 
him, though there is no need ; he has dropped her hands 
as though she had stabbed him. " Oh ! do not be angry 
with me. I should almost have thought you would have 
guessed it, if I had thought of it at all in connection with 
you. How could I have talked to you so freely as I 
have done — even advised you to marry — if I had not 
been almost married myself? For one feels that when 
one has been engaged a very long time ; and Philip ^" 

" PhMip ! " he repeats hoarsely, " I thought he was your 
brother." 

" Oh no ! he lives with us, for he was the only child of 
my father's only sister, and he lost his parents when he was 
so little that he has always been brought up like one of us. 
But his name is Souter, not Brown. Did not you see it on 
the telegram ? " 

'*I don't know. If I did I paid no attention to it, 

thinking My God ! Engaged I You ! Do you really 

mean it ? and you could talk, smile, look at me as if 

Berrie, have pity on me, child. Tell me you don't mean 
it — that you are joking — ^that there is one woman at least 
I have never been mistaken in — whose tenderness, whose 
t^ars and sympathy are not the mere shams of a coquette ; 
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baits to attract and delude. Dear, remember how you 
came to me to-day ! By Heaven, it can't be true I " 

He has taken her hand again in his — ^that scarred right 
hand to which it clung so frankly a minute back — ^and 
speaks with almost agonised entreaty ; but Berrie has no 
comfort for him now. 

" It is true," she says, her eyes glittering with tears, her 
voice almost sharp. " I have been engaged to Philip for 
more than four years ; ever since I was a girl at school. It 
would be a lie to say anything else ; but indeed I never 
meant ^" 

Someone has just swung back the wicket-gate and is 
coming up the path behind them. Instinctively the two 
move apart There is no time for more words, if indeed 
there be need for any. Even Berrie knows enough of 
hotel life not to wish to rouse talk by being found there 
with her pale cheeks and tearful eyes, and so hurries 
onward, only anxious to escape, while Randal follows more 
closely, not trying to overtake her ; rather on the contrary 
to cover her retreat ; yet with a dull, confused pain at his 
heart, which makes the action mechanical more than 
voluntary. Why should he want to keep her ? If this is 
all a bad dream it will come right with his next waking. 
If not 

At the door of the hotel there is a little crowd. A 
carriage load of new arrivals has just drawn up, and the 
landlord has come out to receive them. Their figures 
show black against the yellow twilight sky : a lady, two or 
three children, a maid, and an elderly gentleman of some- 
what stately appearance. They hardly glance at Berrie as 
she glides past them and disappears into the hotel j but 
the lady, a stout, handsome woman, dressed in costly silk 
and laces, and leaning back in the carriage while the 
children are being hfted out, looks curiously at Captain 
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Comyns as he comes up the path with slow, heavy steps^ 
and eyes fixed on the ground : and then starts forward with 
an exclamation of surprise. 

" Captain Comyns ! Is it possible ? Who could have 
thought to meet you here? General, do you see who it 
is ? Cousin Vivian's old friend, Captain Comyns. Dear 
me, to think of my recognising you after all these years ! 
And how do you do ? " 



CHAPTER XII. 

GOING HOME. 

A RAILWAY-TRAIN rushing northward through a narrow 
gorge-like valley between high hills, brown with fern and 
purple with heather, bare of bush or tree or house, and 
standing up bold and rugged against the cloudless blue sky. 
A second-class compartment with only two people in it, 
at different ends, and gazing out of different windows — a 
girl in a dark brown ulster and straw hat of the same 
colour, with a bunch of scarlet geraniums tucked in at the 
throat, and a young man of four or five and twenty, in a 
complete suit of rather lively check. Not an ill-looking 
individual this latter, somewhat, indeed, of a florid order of 
comeliness by no means unpopular among young ladies 
of the middle and lower classes ; rather under, perhaps, 
than over the middle height, but broad-shouldered and 
inclining to plumpness, with very red-and-white complexion, 
very shining black hair, parted in the middle and curling 
under on the neck, and in a well-feathered ring on either 
temple, very straight nose, slightly broad at the nostrils, 
very red lips, very white teeth, very smooth whiskers, 
trimmed in a little roll down either cheek, and showing 
a gently premonitory indication of meeting under the chin 
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in mtddle-age — ^a young man of whom, taken altogether, 
the damsels aforementioned would speak as "quite a 
beau," or "that good-looking fellow, Phil Souter;" and 
who is at the present moment rolling a cigar tentatively 
between two of his strong broad-tipped fingers and looking 
askance at his companion as he observes : 

" Do you think it would be safe, Berrie ? I could put 
it out if anyone else gets in \ but we've got a gude spell 
hereabouts afore anyone can, an' I would like a smoke 
mightily." 

"You will have to put it out before we get into a 
station, lest the guard should make a fuss," sa)rs Berrie. 
<* But you might first ask me if / would like it." 

"What, like a smoke too ! Ye'll never have gone in 
for that trick, lassie ! " 

" No " (with some impatience. Tolerance for density is 
not one of Berrie's strong points). " What an idea ! I 
mean you might have thought whether I minded your 
smoking. It would have been more civil." 

" Why, of course you don't. You never used to ; an* you 
aren't a fine lady to gie yoursel' air3." 

"No, that's true enough. Fine ladies don't travel 
second-class," says Berrie dryly ; and then there is a silence 
till Philip, who has been puffing away contentedly for some 
minutes, utters an ejaculation at seeing a hare dart across 
the patch of hillside they are passing, and then turns to look 
at Berrie again. 

" What will you be sitting a' that way off for, lass ? I 
can't see you." 

" Only to look out of the window, Phil." 

" There's this window to luik out of, an' just as gude a 
view, if ye can ca' it a view. Come an' sit opposite me, my 
girL I've scarce had a luik at you yet.* 

'' J can't sit on that side, Phil; it makes me sick to ride 

K 
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backwards ; but — I'll sit beside you if you wish it particu- 
larly," Berrie says, beginning sharply and ending with 
sudden meekness, as she moves lower on the seat accord- 
ingly, a step which is immediately rewarded by the capture 
of her waist in a stout encircling arm, as Phil says com- 
placently : 

'* Ay, that'll do well enough. You knew what 'ould be 
the snuggest place, eh, Berrie. Danged if there's much o' 
you to hold though, little one. Dolly's got more flesh on 
her than you." 

" Is Dolly grown fatter ? I wish you'd take your arm 
away, Philip," Berrie answers, flushing hotly and moving 
a little out of his reach ; " I came here to please you, not 
for that." 

And then it flashes on her, as it has done before that 
day, that some men — men in society, like Captain Comyns, 
for instance — ^would have come over to her instead of 
bidding her come to them ; would, indeed, have found 
out which seat was pleasantest to the lady travelling with 
them, and have seen her placed comfortably in it, before 
plumping themselves down in the one they like best them- 
selves, while she is still arranging in the rack the bags 
and umbrellas they have tossed in to her. She has made 
one carping remark, however, already, with respect to the 
smoking, and it would seem unkind to make another. It 
is bad enough to feel it rising to her lips; especially as 
Phil is perfectly unconscious of the fact that there could 
be any fault to And in him, and looks at her in some 
surprise as it is. 

"Why, what's the matter wi' you, Berrie? You'll not 
be going to turn shy at this time o' day, will you? I 
thought you came near me o' purpose. Dolly often does, 
the saucy little puss; an' it would be fulish if a man 
might put his arm roun' a girl who's only his cousin, an' 
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not roun' one who's goin' to be his wife, wouldn't it 
now?"' 

" Very foolish," says Berne readily, yet keeping a little 
away still, and -with cheeks that have hardly toned down 
to their normal colour; " and I never was shy. It is only 
that it is — ^hbt ; and — and I don't care about that sort of 
thing. Tell me about father and all of them at the farm," 
she adds quickly. " You forget how long it is since I've 
been home. I — I almost think I shall seem like a stranger 
there at first." 

Berrie's voice has faltered strangely in this little sen- 
tence, and her eyes are dazzled with sudden tears. But 
Philip is just puffing a long cloud of smoke out of his 
nostrils, and does not see the girl's emotion. He answers 
without looking at her : 

"Eh? Not you 1 Your being away hasn't made any 
change, you know; so youll have naught to do but just 
fall into the old ways, and help roun' wi' Dolly; not 
that she does much, the bonny wee bit o' laziness ! It's 
as much as she can manage to get down to breakfast 
afore we men are done of a mornin'." 

"I used to get up and make the 'knead' cakes for 
your breakfast," Berrie puts in quickly; but is quenched 
with: 

" Ay, an' bum them, too, along o' reading nonsense- 
books at the same time. I used aye to be wishing to pitch 
your books into the fire, Berrie. You'll ha' dune wi' 'em 
by now, I hope." 

" While I am at home, if you hke, Phil ; that is if 
it's not for long," Berrie says submissively. She has 
never been used to answer Captain Comyns so meekly. 
He would hardly know the tame, quenched accent 
in her voice, could he hear it to-day. But Phil is her 
affianced lover, and has a right to object to her books 

K 2 
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if he Hkes. He rather approves of her unwonted 
docUity. 

"I shuldn't wonder if ye will be home for gude, 
lass. Th' auld woman yonder seemed uncommon wroth 
wi' you. Didn't I hear her say she was sorry she had 
ever askit you to go aboot wi' her, an' that ye might 
just lie on your bed now^ as ye had chosen to make 
it?" 

"Yes; but that was only because she was very angry 
and disappointed at — something. She will forget it next 
time she wants me to do anything for her^ and will send for 
me to come back again." 

Berrie answers with that quiet acceptance of the govern- 
ing motive of the world which Randal used to call her 
cynicism. Philip only laughs. 

''I hope, for your sake, Berrie, your mother was not 
such a woman. She puts me in mind o' naught so much as 
an auld tiger-cat. I had but a blink at her mysel'; but, 
though I booed and did the civil wi' all my might, knowing 
how uncle's always going on aboot her gudeness to you, 
de'il a worrd wuld she so much as throw at me j but just 
stuck her glass in her eye an' gave me a stare, for a' the 
world as if I were a wild beast." 

Philip's North-country accent and pronunciation became 
even stronger than usual, from excitement, during this 
speech ; and the slap he deals his leg, with one of the 
broad, pink-coloured hands before-mentioned, would have 
nearly frightened Mrs. Dalton-Henniker into a fit 

Berrie's brow puckers nervously. 

** Don't say anything about it, Phil. I hoped you didn't 
notice it ; and she wouldn't have been — quite so rude if she 
had not been put out with me," the girl says entreatingly. 
" You see, she didn't want me to go home at all ; and then 
your coming You know she has never recognised ouj: 
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engagement, she always ridiculed it from the beginning — 
and I believed she thought it had dropped through, till to- 
day. It was that which made her so angry." 

"Then she was a fule, my lass; an', what's more, a 
mischievous auld hag. Not that you need mind her. I'm 
thinking it would take more than the rough end of an 
auld wife's tongue to make you let go o' your sweet- 
heart, once you'd got him — eh, Berrie?" And again the 
check-clad arm goes out on a cruising voyage, and im- 
prisons Berrie's waist ; only to give it a self-satisfied pinch, 
however. Fortunately for her, they are just entering a 
station, and Philip's mind has to be given to disposing 
of his cigar. 

" He is very sure of me," the girl says to herself as 
she shrinks back into her own corner of the carriage. 
" And that is right, after all ; he ought to be. Captain 
Comyns would say so, I know. Certainly grannie's rough 
speeches wouldn't shake me much ; though his — I wonder 
why I mind his way of speaking so much. I never used 
to do so; and I suppose he was always the same. Why, 
only the other day I was saying I hated society politeness 
and mincing ways, and was crying up our North -country 
bluntness. Have I changed all of a sudden, or is it that 
I am nothing but a humbug in reality ? Oh dear 1 it is 
too dreadful to feel in this way when I am just going 
home to dear father and all of them after being so long 
away." 

Ay, for she is going home. Home / word of happiness 
to school-boys and school-girls ; to sailors in far-oflf ports ; 
to hard-worked governesses and grimy little servant-girls : 
word which would have made Berrie's heart beat, and 
her cheeks aglow and dimple with gladness only twenty-four 
hours back. " Going home," which sounded sweet when 
it was to a sick, possibly dying father, and with no com- 
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panion but her own anxious heart. " Going home," which 
ought to be so much sweeter now with the anxiety suddenly 
lifted away, and for a fellow-traveller, no stranger picked up 
at an hotel table, but her own cousin and betrothed, the 
lover to whom she has been engaged for more than four 
years, and whom she has not even seen for nearly two. 
Why, she ought to be more happy and grateful than words 
can say, and additionally so that they are all by themselves, 
travelling alone, she in his care, under his guardianship, 
without the constraint of any stranger presence, or even 
Mrs. Henniker's unsympathetic gaze. 

What is the matter with her that she hardly feels happy 
or grateful at all — that, on the contrary, she has a sensation 
like a lump of lead at her heart, getting heavier with every 
mile that increases the distance between her and Grange, 
and making her lover's rather rough familiarity and matter- 
of-course proprietorship grate on her with an almost 
irritating sense of bondage, which she is alike impotent to 
resent or subdue ? 

Is this the Berrie whose eyes filled with tears on the 
top of the Hampsfell hospice as she looked in the direction 
of the North ? Is this the bliss to which her loyal young 
heart has so often and so yearningly looked forward during 
the two years of her absence from home and "the boys?" 
Will she go on feeling so after she gets home; or is 
it only that she is not herself to-day, that yesterday's 
excitement and the final scene with her grandmother this 
morning have made her feel ill, nervous, almost (for the 
first time in her life, but there are the tears in her eyes to 
prove it) hysterical ? 

Is it also the consciousness that she has made a sore 
heart sorer ; a kindly nature, already embittered and disap- 
pointed, more bitter and disappointed still ; that unwittingly 
she has taken something she cannot either keep or return — 
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something which might have been unspeakably precious if 
— if she were another woman, but at which it would be sin 
for her even to look; that she has thrown away a friend 
whose trust and liking have suddenly become wonderfully 
sweet to her, whose frank reverence has lent her an uncon- 
scious dignity even in her own eyes, and who now 

Do what she will to keep them back, the bright dark 
eyes will tingle with scalding drops as she thinks of the 
change which has come over it all, of the scorn and sadness 
in the worn, finely-cut face which had first claimed her 
admiration nearly three weeks back, of the mingled irony 
and passion in the voice which of late has said nothing 
but kind and pleasant things to her — which even when 
jesting at her expense never sounded disagreeably in her 
ears? 

Why should it have happened? Why could they not 
have parted friends when friendship was such a good and 
noble thing that even the dawn of it between them made 
her feel happier and better than she had eyer before done 
in all her young life.? 

Randal Comyns and she had met once again since that 
miserable avowal under the ash trees in the hotel-garden 
which had spoilt all the pleasantness of their brief ac- 
quaintance. It was evening, and too excited at what had 
happened to be able to endure the inane chatterings of the 
other ladies in the drawing-room, too unhappy at the 
thought of the pain she had inflicted to stay quietly in her 
own room, she wandered out on to the terrace, finding a 
little relief even in the sultry stillness of a moonless summer 
night She could not stay there, however, there were too 
many men standing about enjoying the coolness and 
smoking ; and, only anxious to get as far from everybody as 
possible, she strayed away to the narrow grassy path where 
Randal had come upon her in h^r sorrow only that very 
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morning. There was a bench there, the bench on which 
she had sat to read Edla von Freilo's letter when she first 
saw him, and she was making for it now as a refuge where 
she might even work off her excitement unperceived by a 
good girlish cry, when, on turning the bole of a big tree 
which sheltered it, she discovered to her great disgust that 
it was occupied. A man was sitting there already, his head 
resting on his hand, his elbow on his knee, in apparent 
dejection or meditation : a man whom, even in that dim 
light, she recognised at once, and at the sight of whom, 
instead of retreating as she should have done, she stopped 
short, uttering his name before she could check herself, in 
a kind of startled cry. 

She could have struck herself for her gaucherie the next 
moment ; for at the sound of her voice Randal lifted his 
head and looked at her, with such a look of pain, annoy- 
ance, keen reproach, and wounded pride as made her 
almost wish she had never seen him again. It made her 
do something else — something which, perhaps, few girls 
but Barberry Brown would have liked to do, or thought 
consistent with the proper pride and delicacy of their 
maidenhood ; for on the impulse of the moment she came 
nearer and stretched out her hands to him, saying very 
humbly, almost in childish appeal : 

" Captain Comyns, I am very sorry, please forgive me." 
He did not take her hands. Perhaps her presence at that 
moment would have been trying to most men in his 
position. He simply looked at them and her and smiled 
— not pleasantly — ^as he answered her, in more formal tones 
than she had ever heard from him. 

" Forgive you ! What for ? For affording you and 

Mr. What did you tell me was yowx fiance's name ? 

— a good laugh at my expense ? Indeed, I think my folly 
has earned it too completely for me to grudge it you, and 
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you deserve a little memment after all your trouble to-day, 
I hope you will enjoy it.** 

"I am very sorry," Berrie repeated. It was all she 
could say. This way of meeting her, this bitter self-scorn 
of look and tone, was so unexpected that it almost staggered 
her. She would have given worlds to have run away, but 
to do so now, without any softening word, would have 
seemed even more unkind than to have intruded, as she 
had done, on his humiliation. It was with difficulty she 
could swaHow down the tears which, held back already for 
several hours, seemed to rise in her throat and choke her. 
Perhaps Randal saw the trouble she was in as she stood 
before him, twisting her small hands nervously in one 
another, like a chidden child, for, with the courtesy to a 
woman, even a woman who had mortified him, which in 
his graver moments never failed him, he rose up, speaking 
in an altered and gentle tone. 

" My dear Miss Brown, you need not be. I am sorry 
that you should have come here to-night, because a man 
who has just made an egregious ass of himself is seldom 
in a good temper, and I am afraid I am hardly showing 
myself in the fittest mood for your society. Will you 
excuse my bearishness and let me take you back to the 
house?" 

It was certainly the plainest mode consistent with 
civility in which a man could tell a young lady that her 
presence was not wanted by him, and Berrie felt it in 
every tingling drop of blood down to the tips of her toes. 
With a burning face and quivering lips she turned away, 
stammering some bungling excuse. 

"No, please don't I am going — now. I only came 
here because — because I was unhappy and wanted to be 
alone. Indeed, I never thought of you being here." 

** Unhappy ! Why ? " Randal asked quickly, forgetting 
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himself and his mortification in the idea that she might 
have had some fresh bad news; but Berrie hesitated, not 
from shyness, but because the lump in her throat was so 
big just then that speech of any sort was difficult 

"Because you have been like a friend to me, and — I 
have offended you," she said simply. Then, breaking down 
utterly at the thought of how pleasant the short friendship 
had been, and with a sudden flinging away of all pride : 
" Oh ! I cannot bear it ; and when you were so good, so 
very good to me only to-day, and I am going away to- 
morrow, and shall never see you again I Captain Comyns 
please, please, please won't you forget all about it,- and 
say good-bye to me kindly?" 

" Good-bye 1" he repeated hoarsely; and then for a 
moment he was quite silept, standing motionless beside 
her, while, with face bowed on her hands, the poor child 
struggled with the sobs which refused to bo held back 
any longer; but he had laid one hand on her shoulder 
as he spoke, and through the almost painful pressure of 
the quivering fingers she could well-nigh feel the heavy 
hurried beating of his heart. 

. "Are you making it easy to — ^forget you?" he said 
then. "I have been a fool once to-day, an utter fool, 
asking a girl to marry me of whom I knew nothing, hardly 
if she were maid, wife, or widow, whom a month ago I 
had never seen I fancying (you may as well know the full 
extent of my folly and conceit) that she actually cared for 
me — me, a mere table-d'h6te acquaintance ! Do you want 
to make me a worse fool now? Do you know how you 
are tempting me?" 

His breath came in short heavy pants. The pressure 
on her shoulder grew stronger, drawing her insensibly 
nearer. 

" Dear, am I grieving you ? " he said tenderly. " For- 
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give me. I don't blame you. I had no right to know 
your private affairs, even if I chose to bore you with mine. 

The mistake was my own, all my own ; unle^ Berrie, 

child, don't sob so bitterly. For God's sake, don't. I 
can't bear to hear it. Look up just once, or you will 
make me say something I ought not. You will make 
me think " 

With his other hand he lifted her drooping head as he 
spoke, his eyes trying hungrily in the dim light to read the 
pitiful sorrow in the tear-stained face ; and something within 
it, something of which Berrie was not conscious herself, as 
she lifted her eyes in one swift, childlike appeal to his, 
made him break off suddenly, and brought a rush of colour 
to his face. She was standing almost within his arm. He 
had only to bend his head to touch those tearful eyes with 
his lips. There was not a soul to see, hardly one within 
hearing. Only the leaves rustled softly in the warm night 
air, and the waves fell with a murmured plash upon the 
beach b€low. Why should he riot have what he could 
get? And after all he knew that he had been her hero 
— that, consciously or unconsciously, she had encouraged 
him 

" Berrie," he whispered, drawing her suddenly dose to 

him, "tell me " and then, in the same moment, his 

better angel came to him, and the chivalrous nature of the 
soldier and gentleman conquered. 

" No, I should be a blackguard to ask you," he said 
resolutely. "And it might be only a pity, or a passing 
fancy after all Forgive me, child, and — ^good-bye. I can't 
promise to forget in a moment how pleasant an acquaint- 
ance yours has been to me, but don't trouble your head 
about it Perhaps you may see my marriage in the papers 
even before your own. There are some cousins of Vivian's 
just arrived here — ^people I knew in Jersey years ago. They 
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tell me they have asked her to join them at the Lakes, and 
want me to do so too. After all I may as well make that 
ending of it as another." 

He let go of her, stepping back as he spoke, his voice 
taking its old mocking tone towards the end ; and so they 
parted. A minute later and she was crossing the now 
deserted terrace alone. The company had dispersed. The 
lights were out in the large drawing-room. Only the French 
window of a smaller one on the ground-floor was still 
open, and a handsome, gaily-dressed lady seated by it 
caught sight of the shrinking figure gliding across the 
gravel, and pointed it out to her companions, with a laugh, 

" Some girl who has been out to meet her lover," she 
said, so loud that Berrie heard her. " One of the fast lot 
evidently," and the girl stopped short on the step of the 
hall-door, her head erect and turned defiantly, her face 
glowing with indignation. She felt glad after that that Phil 
would be coming to-morrow to take her home \ but when 
Mrs. Henniker learnt that the girl was bent on going, and 
that her skilful matchmaking had been all in vain, the old 
lady's wrath and displeasure were not pleasant to hear ; and 
Berrie left under a storm of scorn and opprobrium which 
would have quelled many a girl's spirit however brave. She 
and Randal did not meet again. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

FRANK ST. CLAIR. 

"Coming back, is he?" Frank St Clair mutters to 
himself. "Humph. Believe that when I see you, my 
friend. Phew ! what a dust there is I " 

It is blowing a true September gale outside. London 
streets are full of grit and gravel, and flying bits of straw 
and paper and other refuse unpleasant in your eyes and 
worse in your mouth. The broad, grey-blue bosom of 
Father Thames is rumpled up in long ridges like an old 
man's forehead, and the groves of masts, long and short, 
which cumber it, dip and wave to and fro in undulating 
lines^ between the embankment and the dingy houses and 
black wharves on the opposite shore. Little girls hold on 
to their hats frantically with both hands, while their hoops 
roll at random between the legs of unoffending and semi- 
blinded pedestrians. Cleopatra's Needle looms dimly 
through a cloud of dust which must make her feel quite 
comfortably at home in its suggestiveness of Egyptian 
deserts. A little of the same gritty, mal-odorous substance 
has even penetrated the open window of that quiet, 
scrupulously tidy, daintily-comfortable room in one of the 
pleasantest courts of the old Temple, where the flickering 
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green of a big plane tree, whose leaves tap against the pane 
all the summer through, and the tinkle of a fountain, of 
which you can just get a glimpse by wedging yourself into a 
comer of the window-seat, give a sense of coolness and 
freshness even on the hottest of the dog-days ; and make the 
room within preferred before the most gorgeous of Park 
Lane mansions by its owner. 

A dark, thin, nattily-refined, scrupulously-tidy man, 
Mr. St. Clair, barrister-at-law, youngish looking, with 
almost womanishly-large dark eyes, and a fine, passionate 
mouth ; a man with a limp, not so bad as to draw on 
him the name of a cripple, but pronounced enough to 
prevent him from walking out of doors without the aid 
of a stick, and sufficiently noticeable even as he moves 
about the small circumference of his own room. It says 
something perhaps for the natural gracefulness of a man 
when lameness like this never gives you the idea of his 
being awkward or unsightly. 

"I'll believe it when I see it," he repeats, laying the 
letter which he has been reading beside his plate with 
a half frown, and reaching out his other hand for an egg. 
"Fool, to go on playing with his luck in this way; 

and* such luck! When others Come in! What is 

it?" 

"Captain Comyns, sir," says the servant who has 
knocked at the door; and then he moves out of the 
way, for Randal Comyns has reached the top of the 
stairs, and is entering the room close upon him. 

" Sooner than you expected me, eh ! How are you, 
Frank?" the new-comer says, glancing with a smile at 
his own handwriting which is sufficiently conspicuous on 
the table; and Frank St. Clair, mastering whatever sur- 
prise he may feel, answers coolly, yet with a hearty grip 
of his friend's hand : 
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"Not so soon as I expected you some while back. 
I have almost given up expecting you now. Sit down 
and have some breakfast" He is looking rather curiously 
at Comyns as he speaks, however, as though he saw some 
change in the handsome, finely-cut face before him, a 
change newer than that with which the wear and tear of 
an adventurous life had marked it before their last meet- 
ing, and for which he cannot account. 

There is a change ; one perhaps that none but an in- 
timate friend would recognise, but which is sufficiently 
apparent all the same. The man looks younger in one 
sense, and yet, in another, older. There is a tinge more 
of grey about the fair, curly hair, and the scornful, half- 
sneering expression which used to be so prominent on the 
face has settled down into a steady gravity, deepening into 
sadness whenever he is silent or pre-occupied. Yet the 
eyes have a more resolute light in them, and the lines 
of the mouth are firmer. He has lost the listless ''don't 
care" look which used to aggravate Barberry's restless 
vitality, and make her ever and anon flash out at him 
in some cutting speech. There is a change about him 
altogether, and Frank St. Clair perceives without being 
able to define it. 

"And so you come from Dingleberry ? " he says, 
when Randal has declined breakfast and accepted a cigar 
instead. 

"Yes, by the eight o'clock train. Lazy folks you 
are in London, Frank; not finished breakfast by eleven 
on fine September mornings. You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself." 

" Ought we ? Now to my mind the fact of breakfast 
at eleven conveys no idea of laziness at all, be the morning 
fine or foul, if a man has been up and at work for four 
hours beforehand I had a cup of coffee at seven o'clock 
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to-day, and had waded through all those papers," jerking 
his head towards a pile on a table near him, " before even 
a smell of breakfast came upstairs. A fine thing for a 
thorough idler like you to preach at me ! What have you 
been doing with yourself of late ? " 

" Superintending the building of three new cottages on 
a plan of my own, getting myself nominated to the School 
Board, writing letters for my father and articles for The 
Fieldy and — one or two other things," Randal answers 
carelessly. ''Do you want me to go through the list in 
detail ? " 

" Not at all. The general sketch is suflSciently edifying. 
Do you really mean it, however; or is it a joke? You 
doing the model squire and landlord at last ! You looking 
after your own property, or what will be your own one day, 
and positively taking an interest in the place where you 
Were born, and where you will probably die I Incredible. 
I thought you always declared that you would never 
* meddle or make ' there while you were only the heir and 
a bachelor; that you couldn't bear the place, and felt 
wretched if you passed a night in it ? " 

"Very likely. Most men say a good many foolish 
things in the course of their lives, and, not being merry 
monarchs, unsay them by doing wise ones. Perhaps it has 
occurred to me that if a man must and can perform certain 
duties under certain conditions, which may never come to 
pass at all, he ought to be able to perform them under any ; 
also that even supposing that you can't bear a place you 
might be able to bear tvith it. I don't find Dingleberry 
particularly cheerful under existing circumstances, but 
perhaps if I had stayed there, and tried to make the best 
of it a few years back instead of running away like a 
coward, it might have been more so now." 
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Again St Clair lifts his dark searching eyes and looks 
curiously at his friend. The change is not only on his face. 
'^ * A Daniel come to judgment 1 ' " he says ; then smiling : 
"The last three months have done something for you, 
Randal; you are improving." 

"Am I? Thanks, then, to your frequent sermons, I 
suppose." 

" Bah ! My sermons have never had any effect on you. 
If they had, it would have shown before." 

" My dear boy, be indulgent Rome was not built in 
a day." 

" No ; but it didn't take years or months either to lay 
the first stone. Are you about to come to your senses at 
length?" 

" In what respect ? " 

" In the only one where it very much matters whether 
you are in them or not — ^Vivian Bruce." 

For a moment Randal is silent, then, "I knew you 
were going to bring her in," he says; "I needn't have 
asked the question. Good heavens, Frank I " with some 
irritation^ " you are enough to make one dislike a woman 
by the mere repetition ad nauseam of her name. Are 
you in love with her yourself, that it is for ever on your 
lips?" 

He asks the question laughingly, and turning away his 
head at the same moment to flick the ash off his cigar, or 
he tnight notice and be astonished at the sudden flash 
lighting up the barrister's dark sensitive face, and making 
his eyes glow like a swift flame from some unseen furnace. 
It is gone, however, almost as quickly as it came, and 
St. Clair answers him quietly : 

"Her name is probably rather frequent on my lips 
when I am talking to you, because at one time it was the 
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only one to which you would listen with the smallest interest 
or satisfaction. Have you ceased to be in love with her, 
that you can't do so now, or is it only," with a faint reflex 
of that same glow on his face, " that you are jealous of 
other men using it too freely ? You might remember that 
the lady in question is my cousin." 

'' My dear fellow, I do remember it ; and I am not 
in the least jealous. Is she in town now ? " 

*' Yes ; and has been, all the summer. I thought you 
were aware of that." 

"Your sister told me — you heard of my meeting her 
and her husband at Grange, didn't you? — that they were 
expecting Vivian to join them at the Lakes." 

"Was that the reason that you refused to do so, 
and rushed off to Scotland the next morning? You 
needn't have taken the trouble, Randal. Beatrice may 
have asked Mrs. Bruce to join them, but the latter had 
no idea of doing so. Indeed, I only knew that the 
general and my weathercock sister were touring it in the 
North by Vivian telling me that she had declined the 
invitation to go to them. I don't think that she has 
been in much mood for gadding or gay places since her 
widowhood." 

"You see her — ^Vivian — ^a good deal?" Randal asks, 
a thoughtful expression on his face. 

"Pretty often, yes," the answer given calmly and 
frankly, "I am the only male relative she has left 
since her father's death, and, as you know, one of her 
trustees." 

"I do know it A most faithful and loyal one; so 
loyal that I almost wonder at your still wishing to make 
up a match fot her with such a good-for-nothing fellow as 
myself." 
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"I have not forgotten that the good-for-nothing fellow 
saved poor Guy Le Mesurier from utter ruin, and loved his 
sister for good or bad through six years," St Clair answers, 
smiling. ''I have not forgotten that she, poorly as she 

showed it, loved him even in her girlhood ; nor ^^ in a 

graver tone, " that she loves him now." 

"You see her often, and you can tell me that un- 
hesitatingly?" Randal says quickly. "You believe it 
yourself? " 

" Certainly I do. Do you think / would wish to urge 
any man on Vivian ? You may take my word in the matter, 

Randal. It isn't given lightly, or even perhaps ," and 

there is unmistakable earnestness in his tone, "as gladly 
as you may think." 

"Possibly. Nevertheless, I will take no man's word 
for it but my own," Randal answers, rising to his feet* 
" Other people have said too many words on the subject 
already. I have a little more common sense now than 
I had as a youngster, and I mean to let that be the judge 
for me. What is her address, Frank ? " 

"No. 10, Ducal Gardens. You are going to see her 
then?" 

" Did you think I should funk it now I have come up? 
I stayed at Dingleberry because I really believe that for 
the first time in his life my father wanted and was glad 
to have me. The place was going to rack and ruin under 
a dishonest steward; and the death of that good old 
relative who has acted as companion and amanuensis 
to the governor for the last five or six years, had made him 
very helpless and cut him up even more than I could 
have beheved. My coming was positively a pleasure to 
him ; and I shouldn't have left now if it was not to transact 
some legal business for him which that scoundrelly steward 

L a 
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has let us in for. As I am here, however, you may do as 
you will with me. I'll be as meek as any sheep — ^within 
certain limits. When shall we call on Mrs. Bruce ? You'll 
go with me, I suppose?" 

''Thanks. Not on any account I have heard 
the proverb which says, * Two are company, but 
three ' " 

"Don't be a fool, Frank. There is no question of 
that sort of thing in the present matter. Mrs. Bruce is a 
fashionable woman I know, and probably has her 'At-home' 
day like other fashionable women. She is an old 
acquaintance of mine, and I have no intention or desire 
of calling on her in any other capacity, or at any other 
time than the generality of her acquaintances." 

"Wrongheaded as usual 1 Well, go your own way; 
only go it by yourself," St. Clair answers laughingly. " Her 
* At-home' day — ^I believe she has resumed it during the 
last two or three weeks — is Friday. Where are you off 
to now?" 

" To Glyn and Stoker's, our family solicitors. I wrote 
them I should be there by twelve ; so good-bye, old fellow. 
I daresay I shall see you at the club this evening. Will 
you dine with me there ? " 

"Can't. I am dining at my sister's. She is up 
in town, too, about Ethel's teeth, and very cross at 
being here in the dead season. You must go and see 
her." 

"I will. Good-bye for the present," and Captain 
Comyns shakes his friend's hand and goes away. To-day 
is Thursday, so he makes up his mind not to call on 
his old love for another week. "This Friday would be 
much too soon," he says to himself, " she might well ekult 
in her power if she found I bad been only one day io 
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town and was already at her feet. Besides, I shall be 
going back on Saturday week if I can manage it. It will 
be an arrival and farewell call in one. Yes, that will be 
much better ; " and in truth Randal feels in no great hurry 
for this meeting which is to be a fresh opening of that 
book, the pages of which had once seemed closed to him 
altogether. It will certainly be embarrassing, possibly 
painful; and he shrinks alike from the pain and the 
embarrassment as things of which he has had enough 
ahready, and which, if left to himself, he would rather 
not renew. "What is the good of it? The play is 
played out. If she cares for me ever so much, can she 
bring back the past?" he asks himself with a sigh 
which has more weariness than bitterness in it. "And 
I don't suppose she does. It is just a fancy of Frank's. 
No, I shall not call till Friday week. That will be 
quite time enough ; " and just then a hansom passes him, 
and, having beckoned it and jumped in, he is driven off, 
and ten minutes later has forgotten Vivian's very existence 
in the business on which he is engaged. 

Frank was right. The man is changed; and Berrie 
might be glad to know how much her girlish influence has 
had to do with the alteration ; how often her bright mocking 
eyes, her frank speeches, and resolute decision of thought 
have recurred to him while pursuing wild fowl among the 
Orkneys, or adding up accounts in his father's library. He 
cannot forget her even now, though he would fain do so, 
and though the recollection is not a flattering one either to 
his vanity or his perspicacity. She has made an impression 
on him; not an impression of mere physical beauty or 
grace; a lovely sensuous dream-picture like that left by 
Vivian on his imagination ; but the sharply-cut stamp of a 
living character; a vitality fresh, and strong, and healthy, 
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and reacting on his own, not from any special intellectual 
depth or charm of its own, but rather from its lively con- 
tradiction to those circumstances and failings which had all 
but culminated in a partial paralysis of his best moral and 
intellectual energies. 

There are certain men and certain times in men's lives 
when the medicine most needed for their mental health and 
well-being is a sedative ; and there are certain women admi- 
rably adapted by Nature to fulfil this function in its fullest 
and most soothing extent. There are other men, however, 
and other times on which the presence of such moral 
poppies acts, not as a remedy, but as a positive poison — 
deleterious to heart, and soul, and mmd; men and times 
when no healing opiate, but some sharp tonic or irritant is 
imperatively required; and it was in this latter capacity 
that Barberry had come to Randal, and had done him good 
accordingly. He recognised it himself, and was grateful to 
her as to a friend who had put out a hand just as he was 
sinking into a moyen-age sea of selfish misanthropy, and had 
jerked him on to dry land ; not over gently, but with fingers 
which had no timidity or wavering in them. He was glad 
of it, and he looked back on those dual clamberings over 
rock and fell, those lively word battles and spontaneous 
confidences from soul to soul, as he did on the froth- 
crowned, curling waves, the mighty limestone crags, the 
pure bright air and keen breezes of the North; thmgs 
pleasant and wholesome for a man, and all the more so 
because they left no ill taste behind them — nothing that 
was not healthy or cheering. He liked to think of Berrie 
in this light ; even to say to himself with a whimsical smile : 
" I wonder what my little North-country girl would say to 
this or that" He would not have forgotten her if he could. 
What he wished to forget was the end of his acquaintance 
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with her, the avowal which made his face flame even now 
to think of it, the pain and mortification brought on himself 
by his own conceit and snobbishness, the humiliation result- 
ing from his low estimate of women and proneness to suspect 
them of evil How quick he had been, for instance, to 
credit Berrie with trying to attract him ! How calmly he 
had sifted what he had taken for the dawnings of her affec- 
tion for him, debated as to whether he should allow himself 
to return them, and decided rigidly in the negative ! To 
this day he could not determine exactly what had led him 
to change his mind so suddenly after that decision, and to 
fling himself at the feet of the girl whom he had just deter- 
mined for her own sake to avoid. " For her own sake ! " 
And she was engaged already ; given away, of her own will, 
heart and soul to another man ; a man of whom she had 
often talked^to him with affectionate pleasure, whom he even 
remembered her holding up to him as a model on one 
occasion when she had been finding fault with himself! 
She had never cared for him (Randal) at all ; never even 
thought of him except as a tolerably pleasant companion 
for the time being, someone rather younger and more sym- 
pathetic than her grandmother, to whom she could talk of 
those in whom her heart was really wrapped up ; and he, 
poor fool! had only found out the mortifying fact at the 
moment of that other discovery — i.e. that be the girl whom 
she might — a farmer's daughter, a plebeian, a Miss Biown 
(most unaristocratic of names !) — she was yet the one 
woman in the world he could heartily love and admire, 
who would do him good and make his life happy, whom he 
wanted above all others for his wife. Little wonder that 
he should try to forget a mistake so galling as this, and 
should try to blot it out of his mind by every means in his 
power. 
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It is not easy, however, and London in its present dull 
and semi-deserted condition, with windows plastered up in 
newspapers, and grass growing in fashionable terraces, has 
not a tendency to assist him in the effort. One or two 
friends on whom he 2alls are out of town. The best 
theatres are closed. The park is nearly empty, or filled 
with strange, antediluvian, countrified-looking people never 
seen at any other time. Hardly is there anyone at 
the club, and his resolution not to go and see Vivian for 
another week fades into a sort of irritated desire to have 
seen her and "got it over," as he expresses it to himself. 
He is going to do the thing. He has told Frank St. Clair 
so ; and therefore why put it oflf ? And just as he comes to 
this query, which is as he is going down Piccadilly about 
noon on Friday, he hears his name spoken, and starts to 
find that he is almost passing the same lady whom he had 
met at Grange^ Frank's sister. 

" You criminal ! " she says cheerfully, as they shake 
hands. She is a cheerful-looking woman with a loud 
voice, a flow of speech well-nigh overwhelming, and 
clothes equally good in themselves and bad in putting 
on. "You were trying to cut me; but it's no good I 
seem fated to light on you when you least expect it. And 
why didn't you come to see me yesterday evening? 
I know Frank told you I was in town. Aren't you 
ashamed ? " 

" Not exactly, as I didn't know your address," Randal 
answers, smiling. "The fact is, Frank forgot to give it 
me, and I, to ask for it. I am ashamed of that. Mea 
culpa I " 

"I believe you didn't want it. You are a heartless 
creature, and have forgotten all about those dear old Jersey 
days when I used to make Vivian and my general jealous 
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by trying to get up a flirtation with you ; and Fanny Clarke 
used to say all the spiteful things she could of me in con- 
sequence. By-the-way, I shall meet you at Vivian's 
this afternoon, I suppose. You know she is receiving 
again ? " 

" On Fridays ? Ah ! yes, I believe your brother said 
so," he acknowledges, disliking to do so, but trying to 
speak the more unconcernedly. " I am glad you reminded 
me." 

" You don't mean to pretend that you had forgotten 1 
Take care, or I shall betray you ; and she was only telling 
me the other day how glad she should be to see you again. 
Well, adieu for the present. I must go and look after that 
dreadful child of mine. I left her at the dentist's half- 
an-hour ago ; " and off" the lively lady goes fluttering 
along the hot dusty street like some gaudy rough-plumed 
bird. 

"The greatest contrast to her brother that could well 
be found," Randal mutters. ''Yet I remember rather 
admiring Bee St Clair seven years ago when she was 
only engaged to General Parker. Indeed, if I hadn't been 
so madly in love with Vivian — ^Vivian 1 I wonder if she 
will be glad to see me. I don't seem to care much about 
it myself. Still, I suppose it would be rude not to go — 
now." 

Of course it would, and Randal does not want to be 
nide. Nevertheless, when about five o'clock that afternoon 
he finds himself at the door of a pretty, fashionable-looking 
dwelling, with striped Italian blinds to all the windows, 
and boxes of scarlet geraniums, lobelias and golden-bellied 
calceolarias filling every balcony, his heart is beating 
much faster than he would like to acknowledge; and 
as he follows the small page in deep mourning livery 
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upstairs, he finds himself repeating those lines of 

Byron's : 

If I should meet thee 

After long years, 
How should I greet thee— - 

The door is thrown open and his name announced 
before he has time to remember the last line. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

AFTER LONG YEARS. 

It is not a very large room, but there seem to be a 
good many people in it : enough to give him a feeling 
of confusion as he enters and to prevent him from recog- 
nising at the first glance the one he has come to see. 
Indeed, it is rather like a dream- picture to him altogether, 
a murmur of many soft well-bred voices, a fragrance of 
bohea mingling with heliotrope and jasmine, a clinking 
of silver spoons in dainty cups of Indian porcelain, a 
graceful dimness of rosy-tinted blinds and lace curtains, 
and then — someone rising from a low chair at a distance 
and coming towards him. He is aware of a tall fair 
presence in trailing black and softest transparent white, 
of the touch of a slender hand, flower-cool, and of a 
murmured word: "So glad to meet you again." 

"Vivian Bruce is beside him in her widow's weeds, 
speaking to him, welcoming him to her house. The 
dream is over, the thing done ; and as he follows her to 
her seat he is awake again and looks about him. Still 
there is something unreal about it all the same, and the 
feeling of unreality grows on him as he stands there be- 
side her chair: hers who once belonged to himi whose 
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head has rested on his shoulder, whose lips have been 
pressed to his, and who now sits there with the rounded 
curve of her shoulder within half an inch of his hand, 
so near that he can almost touch it as he stands, and yet 
farther off than if she were miles away — farther, ay, much 
farther, than that httle bright-eyed girl far off among the 
Northumbrian fells. Not that he thinks about Berrie at 
the moment It would be unnatural, impossible that he 
should. A man cannot love a woman through weal and 
woe, through neglect and desertion for seven years, and yet 
have room in his mind for someone else during the first ten 
minutes of their reunion under the same roof. That is not 
in the order of human nature. 

So it is that all other things fade away as he stands there 
looking down on her — ^as much as he can see of her at least — 
the triangle of white tulle, by courtesy a widow's cap, crown- 
ing her golden hair with soft flutings and flowing off behind 
into an ample veil of the same diaphanous material, a cap 
more suggestive of future weddings than past funerals ; the 
tip of a delicate ear seen through this cloud of tulle like a 
rosy shell, the massive throat white as swandown, and royal 
curve of a bust which Juno might have envied, and which 
the faultlessly-fitting crape bodice shows off to the best 
advantage by its unadorned severity ; the ample drapings of 
her black skirts, which, like everything about Vivian, seem 
to fall in more graceful folds than anybody else's dresses are 
capable of doing: all these things so suggestive of her 
changed state, yet so impossible to reconcile with herself 
the self that was his, that they seem more like some strange 
masking at which he is assisting, some incongruous dream 
soon to disappear, rather than an ordinary scene in everyday 
life, and Vivian the principal person in it. Perhaps also 
this feeling of unreality is strengthened by the fact that for 
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a minute or two after that first greeting she does not address 
him. 

Two other visitors have come in just behind him, and 
she has to welcome them in their turn. Someone else is 
going away, and comes up to her chair to say good-bye. 
The soft, ever-so-slightly drawling, so familiar voice falls on 
his ear like some languid strain of oft-remembered music, 
taking him back so iai into the past that he positively 
starts, when, all of a sudden, he finds that she is addressing 
him. 

'' It is so kind of you to come and see me. Are you in 
town for any time ? " 

She is not looking at him, but she has raised her head a 
little so that he can see the pearly outline of her profile, 
"pale, with the golden beam of an eyelash dead on the 
cheek," those long lashes barely a shade darker than her 
hair. The rest of the guests are for the moment at a little 
distance. Instinctively, he feels that what she says is only 
audible to himself, and intended to be so. He answers in 
the same subdued voice. 

" No, only for a week or so. I came up on some law 
business of my father's." 

" Ah ! Tell me about him. Is he well ? " 
A trifle more lifting in the round white chin, a scarcely 
perceptible tremble in the voice, as though the sympathy 
of one who once possessed a right to care for the answer is 
held in check by the sense of having forfeited it 

" Only pretty well That is one reason why I do not 
wish to leave him for long. He has had one or two 
painful shocks this year which have broken him a good 
deal and made him seem a very old man all' of a 
sudden. He feels himself that be ought not to be 
idone now.** 
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. " In case Yes, I understand ! What a comfort 

you must be to him 1 '' 

The last words are spoken almost tenderly, with something 
more than a view of the chin, a slow, upturned gaze from 
a pair of wonderful, calm, pale blue eyes — eyes dangerous 
for the peace of men, as perhaps more than one during the 
lifetime of the late Mr. Bruce could have testified. They 
have made the blood in Randal's veins thrill many a time 
and oft in those old days which have only left him " most 
bitter memories to make the whole earth blasted for *her' 
sake." They might stir that same blood as hotly now but for 
one thing, a mere trifle, a straw, a sudden sharp eagerness 
in that interrupted word at the beginning of her sentence, 
the veriest nothing which none but a jealous, soured man 
would stoop to lay hold of; but which as suddenly recalls 
to him the altered position which will be his in the case 
suggested, and provokes the query in his own mind: ''Is 
that glance for himself, or for the future Sir Randal 
Comyns, baronet and man of property ? " Involuntarily his 
own eyes harden as they meet hers ; and it is a relief to him 
that at that moment the door is thrown open to admit 
Beatrice Parker, or Mrs. General Parker, as she is commonly 
called among her husband's intimates. 

Of course, Randal's monopoly of his hostess ceases on 
the instant. Bee Parker's entrance always makes a fuss 
and stir wherever she goes, and just now she is more audible 
and demonstrative than usual. She kisses Vivian on both 
cheeks, gives Randal her left hand with a lively '' Ah 1 I 
knew I should find you here," which is rather embarrassing 
to the person addressed, waves her right to someone 
at a distance, and warns a young gentleman standing near 
her not to tread on the frilling of her dress, as she has torn 
off a yard and a half of it already coming upstairs. 

''And I told my maid to sew it on securely, but I 
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believe they make these frillings on purpose to tear, the 
wretches ! " she says cheerfully, and without even a pause 
for breath. " Needle and thread ? Oh no, thanks, dear ! '' 
to Vivian, who has presumably (the soft monotone of her 
voice being quite inaudible through her friend's clack) 
made gracious proffers of those instruments. "A pin 
will do quite well. Have you a pin, Mr. Savory ? Ta, so 
much. And how are you, Vi dear? So sorry I couldn't 
come earlier, but had to go to dear Lady Paulet's first. 
Forced to be up in town like me, you know, by horrid 

family duties and Iced coffee? No; tea, please. 

Never touch ice after August, except at a dance Just 

fancy, Vi, her wicked old father is wanting to marry again ! 
At his age and with those three dear children of hers to 
consider ! Could you believe it ? Lily Paulet is distracted. 
It's perfectly killing to her to be up in London at this time 
of year when the place is a mere desert ; but, as she says, 
' Duty must come first, Bee, and to stop such a sin as that 
a woman ought to be ready to rise from her death-bed. 
And so I was coming on from there when I remembered I 
had left that dreadful child of mine at the pastrycook's round 

the corner Oh 1 a charming shop. Always deal there ; 

and couldn't take her to Lady Paulet's : the poor dear can't 
bear children's voices. Her nerves, you know. Quite 
shattered by Paulet's conduct Never can see her own 
sweet little ones for more than twenty minutes in the day, 

and Vivian, do tell me, I'm awfully short-sighted, but 

is that Helen Defries? My dear soul, I thought I knew 
you I What ages since we've met 1 Do come and sit down 
and tell me all the Jersey news." 

She has pounced on her fiiend and flutters volubly 
across the room with her like a loud buzzing bee, of which 
insect, indeed, her costume of brown velvet and gold- 
coloured satin is not unsuggestive ; but Randal gets no 
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more words with Mrs. Bruce. One guest after another 
daims her attention for conversation or farewells. An old 
lady with a plaintive voice has a long story to tell about her 
husband's trouble with his curate : the refrain, " A dreadful 
young man/' coming in at the end of each sentence. A 
youth with a thin crop of red hair standing straight on end 
tries persistently to drag her into a discussion on some recent 
novel of which no one has ever heard, the gist and sub- 
stance of which is to make it known that he has been 
allowed to write a critique on it in some second-rate paper, 
while the regular reviewer is away for a holiday. Then 
Mrs. Parker rustles out of her seat again, says " Good-bye," 
embraces Vivian, and nods to Randal, with the observa- 
tion: 

" You are going to stay, I suppose," which makes him 
flush angrily and answer with unnecessary sharpness : 

"On the contrary, I am going now if you'll allow me." 
Vivian's eyes meet his again, deprecatingly, as it were. 
Her soft, subduing hand lies for a moment in his. 

"Must you? I am sorry," she says gently. "You 
will come soon again, however— on a quiet day?" and 
then he is out of the room, and descending the stairs 
in the rear of Mrs. Parker's voluminous train — and 
frilling. 

" And would you call a hansom for me ? " she asks him. 
" Thanks, so much. I've got to fetch that dreadful child 
of mine from her grandmamma's. Left her there en route 
in charge of the housekeeper. Great bore, isn't it ? But one 
can't take little girls to people's * At-homes ; ' they say such 
dreadful things and get in everybody's way. Ah dear ! see 
what it is to be a martyr to one's children ! Women 
oughtn't to marry; they really ought not, unless they are 
made of iron or have no consciences. Well, you'll come 
And see me soon^ won't you ? Promise. And; by-the-wayi 
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isn't Vivian looking well ? Aged, of course, poor dear ! 
But after all I really believe mourning is more becoming to 
her than colours ; and how that cap suits her ! " 

"And I really liked Bee St. Clair once," Captain 
Comyns thinks to himself as he gets free at last and goes 
on his own way, " and thought her a very charming, vivacious 
girl ! Good heavens, how she must have changed ! Do 
all ' society women's ' tongues run on in the same inane, 
mindless flow? What an infliction for the men they 
belong to ! " 

He gives an involuntary shudder at the idea, or, rather, 
at the complimentary one suggested by it — would further 
acquaintance with Mrs. Bruce produce the same disenchant- 
ment ? Hardly so. There is not much change apparent 
there. The beauty is as perfect as ever, ripened only, not 
altered ; the manner as faultless, rather, indeed, more pro- 
nouncedly so than of yore, seeing that the statuesque 
languor, which in girlhood had savoured too much perhaps 
of indiiference or hauteur, now seemed the most graceful 
and fitting demeanour that a young widow just re-entering 
society could assume. It would be hard to find a single 
hole to pick in any part of her — face, dress, or carriage. 
Even her manner towards himself, critically regarded, had 
exactly met the same juste milieu which ancient tenderness, 
combined with good taste and self-respect, seemed to 
demand from a woman in her position — a manner neither 
disappointing by coldness nor offending by over demon- 
stration — one almost too perfect if anything, or why should 
that bitter commentary from Maude, 

Faultily fruitless, icily r^;ular, splendidly null, 

come into Randal's head as he leans with folded arms on 
the stone parapet of the Embankment an hour later, gazing 
down the river where the light of the setting sun is scatter- 
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ing the grey, translucent water with golden sparkles and 
suffusing St Thomas' Hospital and the Houses of Parlia- 
ment in a haze of tender rosy colour. Small boats and 
ungainly barges dip up and down on the shimmering, 
ambient wavelets. There is a ripple of distant music and 
laughter from a passing steamer. Tired-looking girls with 
thin voices and pallid faces are crying dusty little bunches 
of asters and monthly roses, which they thrust under the 
nostrils of impatient foot-passengers. Far away, from over 
the river, comes a faint chime of bells ringing for evensong 
in some unseen church. It is a cool, pleasant evening, 
summerlike with a touch of autumn in it ; but the dust of 
the big city which whitens Randal's boots and clogs the 
hair of those jaded-looking flower-girls seems to lie on his 
spirit too, and make a dimness as to things actual and ideal 
which he is too listless to dissipate. 

He has seen Vivian again, and stood beside her, and 
held her hand in his. The interview so long half-dreaded, 
half-looked forward to, and postponed again and again, has 
taken place at last ; and — ^what is the result? A feeling of 
unconfessed disappointment, a sense of something unreal 
and artificial, a touch of physical languor — the effect of 
small hot rooms with too many people and not enough air 
in them — a rather more defined touch of mental irritation 
at the unsatisfactoriness of the whole thing, and especially 
at his own folly in allowing it to move him so much in 
anticipation, at Vivian's unruffled calmness ; and the easy 
confidence with which Frank and his sister, all her friends 
in fact, seem to assume that he is coming back to his 
allegiance, rather, indeed, like a penitent asking for 
absolution — ^not a much-injured man condoning a grievous 
wrong. 

"Does she take it for granted, too, I wonder?" he 
asks himself; "or does she only think of our meeting as 
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the renewal of an old friendship, and feel no more th^n 
she expresses for me, the interest of an old friend? 
Perhaps she doesn't even do that ; doesn't feel anything 1 
Her voice was almost asL sweet to other people as to me, 
her manner just as gracious. If it hadn't been for some- 
thing in her eyes once — ay, and again when she was saying 
good-bye — I should not have even thought that she re- 
membered. Frank would say: 'And quite right too. 
Anything else as yet would be in the worst taste,' but 
Frank always glorifies everything she does ; and I'm afraid 
my half-savage life of late has almost led me to prefer 
good feehng to good taste at present. I shouldn't have 
this difficulty in reading my little North-cpuntry girl, for 
instance, with her every passing thought and mood as 
clear to see as the shifting pebbles in her own mountain 
streams. I wonder what she would have thought of me 
if she could have seen me to-day! Something rather 
contemptuous, I expect. I remember now the way in 
which she used to tighten the corners of her sarcastic 
little mouth and look me full in the face with her bright, 
scornful eyes. Yet she had feeling, or she wouldn't have 

cried so bitterly that last night till I almost thought 

Bah ! I'm not going to let that idea into my mind again. 
I was a vain enough fool to suffer it to creep in for a 
moment. Didn't I see her from the window smiling up 
at her lover as they went away together the next morning ; 
and didn't I hear the old woman's maid telling some 
feminine friend of how loyally the poor child had stood 
up for her betrothed against her grandmother's dislike of 
him ? Why am I thinking of her at all now ? It is Vivian 
who is in question, Vivian who is free, and whom I have 
met again for the first time only an hour ago ; met and 
clasped hands with in peace and amity." 

Yet, strange as it appears, Vivian and her guests seem 

M 2 
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already like a mere hazy vision to him: a vision hardly 
pleasant at the time, more worrying and exciting to look 
back upon, while fresh and clear, as though he saw them 
there, rises before the man's mind those lofty, sun-bleached 
limestone crags of Lake Lancashire, with the blue-green 
crests of the stone pines waving in the sunlight far below 
them, and Barberry seated on a clump of heather, with her 
bright eyes fixed on him and her re^less sunburnt little 
hands clasping her knee. 

" I believe, after all, I must have loved that child from 
the first, though I didn't know it," he says to himself half 
aloud. " I don't believe I do love Vivian — now." Then, 
with a sudden change of voice : " Yet if she were deceived 
by her people ! If she does care for me ! Even the child's 
manner, frank as she was, misled me ; why not the womah's 

now ? It may be so j and then What then ? Well, 

a man wants a wife ; and it would please my father. But 
I will have an explanation first — one full and frank and 
dear. I will go there again if only to get it. There shall 
be no more misunderstandings at present ; and — perhaps — 
I shall know better how I feel towards her when it is 
over." 



CHAPTER XV. 

A PAIR OF SISTERS. 

" Well, and how did it go off, Vi ? Tell me all about it. 
You are not looking your best to-day at all events. 
Weather, I suppose — or didn't he come after all ? " 

It is Vivian's sister, Mrs. Clarke, who is speaking: 
a woman who has been a widow for twice as many years 
as Vivian's bereavement can be reckoned in months ; and 
is in age not what can be called young, her forty summers 
showing, indeed, pretty plainly in the faded leathemess t)f 
a skin once fair, and the hard graven lines about a pair of 
cold grey eyes, never bright. 

The two women are sitting together in a pretty little slip 
of a room opening out of the drawing-room, and known as 
Vivian's snuggery; a room with a cosy fire in it although the 
day is hardly cool enough for one, with walls hung with a 
** Morris " paper in dead-leaf green, diapered by blue-and- 
white old Chelsea plates and peacock-hued plaques from 
Vallauris, and lit by one long window filled with ferns and 
geraniums, and draped by soft, creamy-coloured curtains of 
Indian muslin. ** My tiny refuge," as Vivian was wont to 
say, while ushering within it some favoured guest during her 
married days. "iVb one is allowed to enter here in general ; 
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not even Mr. Bruce ; '* and indeed, so far as Mr. Bruce was 
concerned, she spoke truly. He never was allowed to enter 
there, and resented his exclusion with all the bitterness of 
senile jealousy. It is a pretty little room, however, where 
Vivian generally sits of a morning even now, when there is 
no Mr. Bruce to trouble her, and where she does not mind 
making a small ladylike litter of snips of wool from her 
crewel work, and cuttings of tulle or ribbon from some of 
the decorations intended for herself. A gift for millinery 
is congenital with most Jersey women; and even in her 
wealthiest days Vivian had a not unfrequent whim of 
buying an expensive bonnet from Louise or Brandon and 
then picking it to pieces and remaking it according to her 
own taste. These are not her wealthiest days at present, 
so that she has the more reason to be grateful for this 
talent ; for which reason the practice of it has naturally 
become an injury to be mourned over instead of a fancy 
to laugh at and apologise for. At present she is engaged 
in " fringing " an antimacassar of coarse linen, and keeps 
her eyes fixed on it with conscious resistance to the eager 
questioning in Mrs. Clarke's gaze as she answers her. 

" I don't know that there is anything to tell. He came 
of course like the other people, and at the same time. He 
said, * How d'you do ? ' I asked after Sir Comyn, and he 
said something, I forget what, in answer. Then Bee came 
in, and I don't think we spoke to each other again, for she 
didn't stay very long, and he went away with her. It was 
not a very interesting event. I only hope" — ^with-a slight 
gracefully-repressed yawn — "that it is more so in the 
teUing." 

"And you are disappointed about it, and rather out 
of temper with the rest of the world," Mrs. Clarke thinks 
rapidly, adding aloud, with an unpleasant-sounding laugfa^ 
" he didn't ask after me, I suppose ? " 
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" No ; he did not mention your name." 

There is a slight colour on the blooming fairness of 
Vivian's cheek, but she makes the answer with perfect 
coolness, and eyes lifted to her sister's, as though prepared 
for the question but not desirous of softening the answer ; 
and Mrs. Clarke flushes responsively the deeper and more 
unbecoming flush of middle age. 

" Thanks to you, of course," she says sharply. 

" Oh no ; I don't think so." Vivian's eyes have gone 
back to her work, and her voice sounds softly indifferent. 

" You and he were never great friends, you know, and 

he will hardly have forgotten Genoa." 

"That was only a matter of a month or two, and 
I'm sure I had been kind enough to him for a whole 
year before, when he used to be eternally in and out of 
Colombiferes. Indeed, I don't believe I ever made so 
much of any other young man in my life." 

" Ah ! when you wanted to make sure of him for me, 
and didn't know that he was only a second son. Some 
men, however, might hardly feel called on to be grateful 
for * kindness ' of that sort." 

" If they didn't, you might, seeing that, as you own, 
it was entirely for your sake ; and that for my own part 
I cared nothing about the young man either way." 

'•Then I don't see why you should care about him 
now ; or resent his not caring for you. He has not grown 
more attractive in the last six years," Vivian answers, 
looking up at her sister with a coldly bright smile which 
is meant for playfulness, but has hardly that effect. 

"I mind being misrepresented and slandered to any- 
one, whoever he may be," Mrs. Clarke answers shortly 
and with an air of dignified anger, which intensifies the 
colour in her cheeks. Evidently the subject has an 
interest for her which will not allow her to pass it over 
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as lightly aJs her sister seems minded to do j and Viviani 
seeing it, alters her tone, laying down her work altogether, 
and changing her half-reclining attitude on the sofa where 
she is seated for an upright one, with her face turned 
towards her sister as though prepared to meet the argu- 
ment in full front. There is often a great deal in the mere 
position of one person towards another in overawing the 
latter, and Mrs. Clarke, being by no means anxious to 
quarrel with the beautiful young widow, feels uncomfortable 
and anxious accordingly. 

"I'm not sure that there was much slander in the 
matter," Vivian says calmly ; " and though I certainly — as 
I owned to you — misrepresented certain details, I doubt if 
a knowledge of the exact truth would have made Randal 
Comyns look on you any differently." 

"Perhaps not It's on you he would have looked 
differently then," Mrs. Clarke put in incisively. 

" Possibly, yes ; and as I was afraid of that, and did 
not want to lose his liking just then, when I had lost a 
good many other things, I — said what I did. It wasn't 
much." 

" It was a tissue of falsehoods. You told him that 
your breaking with him and marrying Joshua Bruce was 
entirely owing to a cruel deceit practised on you by papa 
and myself, and that you would never have done either 
but that you were goaded into recklessness by our having 
invented a circumstantial account of his prior infidelity 
to you." 

"No, Fanny, there you are quite wrong. I did not 
tell Randal anything of the sort, though I frankly confess 
that I believe he chose to infer it from what I did say." 

" Infer ? Nonsense ! If you didn't tell him those very 
words, Frank St. Clair did at your dictation; and he — 
Frank I mean— believed it, as he would anything that you 
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said. Quixotic, infatuated idiot ! I verily believe he's as 
much in love with you now as he was at eighteen, when he 
first proposed to you, and papa had to give him the cold 
shoulder in consequence." 

"Don't get excited and unladylike, Fanny." Vivian 
still speaks with studious soilness, but the pink tint which 
had faded out of her cheek has come back to it in a more 
.vivid rush than before, and a very close observer might 
note some momentary disturbance under the crape-covered 
bodice. It is over in a couple of hurried breaths, however. 
" Frank has been more like a brother than a cousin to me 
ever since my marriage, as you know. He was almost 
the only man of whom Mr. Bruce did not consider himself 
entitled to feel jealous. Randal Comyns is one of his 
dearest firiends, and it is his great wish that we should be 
reunited after our long and cruel separation. I hardly 
think that looks like being in love with me himself." 

"And I think it looks very like it," Mrs. Clarke retorts 
with uncompromising sisterly brusqueness, "seeing that 
he is, and always has been, the most overstrained, Quixotic, 
romantic creature that ever was born. Didn't he tell me 
when a mere boy that, if he was not to ask you to marry 
him, he would never ask any other woman ? And has he 
ever done so? Bee knows, and she'll tell you." 

"He never asked me again. That is all I want to 
know," Vivian answers proudly, " and if my husband " 

" Your husband, bah I If he wasn't jealous of Frank it 
was because you blinded him better as to our cousin's 
partiality than you cared to do with regard to that of other 
men. What's the good of quoting your husband to me, 
Vi, and using him as a shield now he is dead, when you 
were glad enough to use me to protect you from him when 
he was alive ? Do you think I saw nothing of your ways 
with him, or that I don't remember your talent as a child 
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for deceiving people by quietly leading them to infer a 
falsehood, and then denying that you had told a lie, or had 
anything to be sorry for? Other children tell fibs now and 
then, get well whipped for them, and are dreadfully penitent 
in consequence, but you ** 

" I never was whipped certainly, and doubt if I should 
have been 'dreadfully penitent' in any case," Vivian 
answers coolly. "But as to any misrepresentations with 
which you are concerned, I think in this case I have almost 
more right to complain than you. Indeed, if you had the 
least sisterly feeling, Fanny, you would feel glad if you 
could be made useful in any way now towards repairing 
the injury you did me six years ago." 

" Injury ! Sisterly feeling ! " Mrs. Clarke repeats hotly. 
She is really too indignant to say more, and being a little 
woman with a short throat and explosive temperament, 
wants breath into the bargain. It does not add to her 
powers of self-command that Vivian has recommenced her 
fringing, and gives as much attention to it as to the subject 
in question, as she goes on speaking in her calmest 
manner : 

" Yes, don't you remember what a dislike you took to 
Randal from the moment you found out that he had an 
elder brother ; and how you not only gave him the cold 
shoulder, and showed him every possible rudeness yourself, 
but spurred on papa to do the same ? " 

" Why, certainly ! A man who had taken us all in so 
shamefully ! " Mrs. Clarke puts in like an interruptive gust 
of hot air, but is quenched. 

"A man who had done nothing of the sort. We were 
taken in by ourselves, and our own stupidity in assuming 
as a matter of course that he was the heir. Guy thought 
so in the beginning, and the fact of his helping poor Guy 
out of that mess and pajring his debts, confirmed us in the 
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impression. Anyhow, while we were under it you en- 
couraged his attentipns to me so warmly that some men 
might have got frightened and sheered off; and when you 
found out the truth you were just as energetic — vulgarly 
energetic if you'll allow me to say so, my dear — in getting 
rid of him." 

" And if I was, it was on your account entirely," Mrs. 
Clarke says sharply ; " you were quite as much disappointed 
as either papa or myself, and quite as angry too. No wonder ! 
To find yourself engaged to a miserable young subaltern with 
nothing but his pay and an allowance of two or three 
hundred a year from his father ! Of course it was 
preposterous." 

** Very likely, but that was no excuse for trying to break 
off the affair in the coarse, abrupt way you did. I didn't at 
all mind refusing to give him any definite promises before 
he left, or even trying to cool him off by going to Genoa ; 
for, of course, I never thought he would have followed us 
there, but when he did, the way in which you and papa 
treated him was disgraceful ; and I can tell you one thing, 
Fanny, it wasn't want of spirit which made him bear it 
If he hadn't been so much in love with me he would 
never have entered the house after your first snubbing." 

** One would think it was you who were in love with 
him to hear you. Are you, Vivian ? " 

" Well, not that I am aware of. I rather liked him then, 
however, and I like decency too ; and I'll tell you one thing 
— if he had been a little richer you and papa would nearly 
have driven me to marry him, because you wouldn't have 
the patience to get rid of him decently when it was quite 
as easy as to do the other thing. He was going abroad 
in a month or so, and he did go; but you can't expect 
him to forget how pleasant you made his last days in 
Genoa." 
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"Anyhow^ I never persuaded you that he played you 
false, and was engaged to another girl within a month of 
his arrival at Monte Video," Mrs. Clarke says, sticking to 
the point. 

" Not in so many words, perhaps, but you know you 
were always abusing him, saying that if I did not jilt 
him he would me ; that sailors had a love in every port, 
and that he would probably be courting some Spanish girl 
five minutes after writing a sentimental letter to me. And 
didn't you and papa positively make up the Bruce match 
between you, and hurry it on so that a weak young girl 
could hardly have resisted you, however much she loved 
anyone else? I wonder how you can talk about being 
slandered ! Why, if he knew " 

" But you were not a weak young girl, and you didn't 
love him," Mrs. Clarke interrupts, panting angrily. She is 
the more enraged because so far it is all true. She did 
play the part described, and doesn't want to deny it. 
Vivian had been the Le Mesuriers' trump card. In 
dealing her to Captain Comyns they had thought to win 
a stake of four thousand a year and a baronetcy ; and on 
finding out their mistake the manoeuvring little widow 
had been overwhelmed as much by the sense of having 
made herself ridiculous to her neighbours as of having 
been deceived by Randal. She had never liked him 
personally. A tendency to sarcasm, and a certain fas- 
tidiousness with regard to womanly decorum and delicacy, 
which made Jersey manners generally very disagreeable 
to him, had early given Mrs. Clarke a secret feeling of 
antagonism to the young officer, and with the discovery 
that he was nothing but a younger son this feeling ripened 
easily and instantaneously into active hatred. 

The advent of Mr. Bruce — the senior partner in a 
house of old-established wealth and solidity, with a tangible 
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income of something like six or seven thousand a year, 
and positively on the outlook for a wife — had seemed like 
an actual godsend to her. True, he was without youth, good 
looks or ancestry; the son of a middle-class trader, and 
nothing more, but he was rich ; he could give his wife such 
dresses and diamonds as no Lady Comyns had ever sported 
in her life — and Vivian liked diamonds and costly dresses. 
Mrs. Clarke did her very best to bring about the marriage 
between him and her sister, and if Randal had been 
cognisant of her work he might still have hated her for 
it. But in that case he should hate Vivian too ; Vivian, 
who, whatever she might say now, had made not the 
slightest battle on his behalf — had never had the faintest 
intention of marrying him under his altered circumstances 
— and had submitted to be sold to Joshua Bruce with 
hardly a show of resistance, and only so much absence of 
willingness or encouragement as made her more valuable 
in the eyes of her elderly and suspicious suitor. 

To pose herself now as a cruelly deceived and injured 
woman nestling back to the loved one's heart, from which 
she had only been torn by a father and a sister's treachery, 
was a mere pretence, false as hell ; and though Mrs. 
Clarke is quite aware that Randal's present circumstances 
and prospects make him a very fair catch for her widowed 
sister, more especially as the defunct Bruce has by no 
means behaved to his wife as had been expected of him, 
she is not minded to find herself in the position of the 
scriptural scapegoat, a holocaust offered up to satisfy the 
wrath of Vivian's lover, and, by consequence (a fact very 
present in her mind), exiled from her sister's house in 
the event of the latter marrying him. It is all these 
thoughts combined which make her too angry to speak, 
and Vivian goes on with the same unrufSed ease, and 
even more confidence. 
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'' I really think, Fanny, that considering the past, and 
all that I have suffered from your interference, the least 
you can do is to let me alone now. Surely my position 
is a hard enough one without your turning on me." 

" And you can say that when it is you who are turning 
on me ! " Mrs. Clarke exclaims, her indignation showing 
itself, as with most excitable women, in a tremulous tear- 
fulness about the corners of her eyes ; . " and when for the 
last eighteen years — yes, even since poor mamma died — 
I've been a real mother to you, working and slaving and 
planning for you without ever a thought of myself, even 
putting oflf my marriage to poor Clarke for a whole year 
because you were too young to be left ; and after he was 
dead coming home and giving myself up again to looking 
after you, sending out your dresses and petticoats to the 
French clear-starcher when my own were just got up at 
home by that Bridget of ours, feeding you up on pots 
of Devonshire cream because papa said you were growing 
thin and sallow, and giving you all sorts of delicacies when 
it has nearly turned my hair grey to make both ends meet 
as it was ! Why, I'm sure if I've gone out for a walk once 
to avoid the butcher or laundress when their bills were due, 
I've done it a hundred times. But there ! you never were 
grateful to anyone, Vivian, you haven't got it in you, so 
I suppose I oughtn't to expect you to be so to me." 

She pauses a moment here, partly for breath and to 
dry her eyes, partly in the hope that Vivian will con- 
tradict her; but as the latter merely makes a little 
movement of her shoulders, more expressive of resig- 
nation to the storm than protest against it, her sister 
goes on volubly, "And to accuse me of interference 
when every good thing you've ever had has been gained 
for you by me ! You would never have caught Joshua 
Bruce if I hadn't helped you by knowing how to manage 
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him and flatter his vanity ; and you may say what you like, 
but you have been living like an empress, and rolling in 
luxury for the last six years, and it was I who got it for 
you." 

"Yes, it was you who got me my husband," Vivian says, 
turning her eyes slowly on her sister, with something not 
pleasant in their glance. " Do you expect me to feel grateful 
to you for that — now? " 

"Why not ? I*m sure he would have made you a very 
good husband if you had only shown him the smallest con- 
sideration. It was entirely your own fault that he left you 
a pauper. You ^ knew he was jealous and suspicious. 
Elderly men with young wives, and self-made elderly men 
especially, always are so ; and yet, instead of being a little 
prudent or careful, and humouring his fancies, you seemed 
to take a delight in braving him in every way. I'm sure I 
warned you times and again that he wasn't as tame and 
poor-spirited as he seemed, but you wouldn't listen to me, 
and now ** 

"Now, instead of seven thousand pounds a year, the 
benefit of which you shared in, I think, to the full, I have 
a bare seven hundred pounds for my life," Vivian says 
quietly, "and am reduced to being glad that the man 
whom you drove away from me, and who got enough even 
by his mother's death to keep me decently at any-rate, is 
ready to marry me at present. I'm not as young as I was, 
and mightn't find it so easy to make a good match else- 
where. It has been hard enough work to get him back. I 
don't believe I could have done it without Frank — ^poor 
Frank ! " and again there is a momentary softening of the 
handsome, impassible face, " but, of course, if you like to 
put a spoke in the wheel, you can. I fancy that his alle- 
giance to me is by no means as strong as when I met him 
in Paris, and Beatrice said something about his having got 
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into a flirtation with some girl at the Lakes; so perhaps 
he mayn't be sorry for an excuse to quarrel with me alto- 
gether. But what good will it do you if he does ? He 
wouldn't marry you anyhow. You can't keep yourself on 
your own wretched Httle pittance; and though you're 
welcome to share mine, I don't see how we are to scrape 
along upon it without getting into debt and all sorts of 
disagreeables. If, on the other hand, I marry Randal, I 
shall be Lady Comyns in a very short time (I hear his 
father is breaking up at last), with a large income, a fine 
estate, and a husband whose chief fault in his lover days 
always was that he would be too much in love with me, and 
bored me to death by wanting to stick me up on some ideal 
pedestal of virtue, and quarrelling with me if I got tired and 
came down off it" 

" Oh ! I don't doubt his folly, or undervalue your luck 
in having got him to fall back upon," Mrs. Clarke inter- 
rupts snappishly. Vivian's slow, slightly drawling way of 
speaking, with a pause between every sentence, is an 
intense aggravation to the other lady, who has been 
sufficiently tried already by her younger sister's powers 
of cold-blooded calculation. ^'But why you should use 
me 

" I use you for your own benefit," Vivian says calmlyi 
'* If I've lived in luxury during Mr. Bruce's life, at least 
you've done the same ; and if I marry Randal now, it will 
be for y%LT good as well as mine." 

"A very likely story I As if, thinking of me in the 
light in which you paint me, he would ever let me inside 
his house. Do you take me for a fool, Vi ? " 

"Not generally; but, unless Randal is very much 
changed, you will be one if you don't trust to his natural 
generosity and love for me to blot out all old rancours 
in the pleasure of winning me. Keep out of his way 
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till all is settled; that may be better, and then trust to 
me to get you back in your old place. I know him well 
enough. He's the last man in the world to bear active 
malice against a poor homeless widow woman, especially 
when she is the only sister of the wife he adores ; and 
directly I make him think I am fretting for you, he will 
send for you himself. Men like he are weak enough for 
anything where a woman is concerned." 

" I thought you were not so sure of his weakness for 
you at present ? " Mrs. Clarke says spitefully ; but Vivian's 
calmly confident tone has not been without its effect on 
her, and there is yielding in her tone and manner. After 
all, if Vivian is nothing but a white incarnation of worldly 
selfishness, has not she — the elder sister — trained her from 
childhood for that role; and has not her pupil been 
tolerably true to her so far? "I believe, too, that she 
does depend on me in her heart," Mrs. Clarke thinks to 
herself, " and she's right. I don't want to spoil her chance. 
The man must certainly have been blindly in love with 
her to wait as long as he has done ; and if she relies on 
my co-operation to secure him, she will be the more careful 
to make it worth my while to give it her." The shrewd 
little woman's face yields a trifle more with the last 
thought; and Vivian, though seemingly intent on her 
work, catches the softened expression, and looks up with 
a smile. 

"Come, Fanny, don't be cross," she says with a 
kind of stately effort at coaxing, "you know which side 
of the bread your butter is on, so promise me you 
will " 

" Captain Comyns, ma'am ! " says the small page, 
opening the door and making both ladies start by the 
suddenness of the announcement "I showed him into 
the drawing-room because h^ said he wanted to see 

N 
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you; but I told him I didn't know if you was at 
home." 

"Tell Captain Comyns that I will be with him directly," 
Mrs. Bruce says in her coldest, clearest tones; then, looking 
at her sister with just a flickering spot of colour in either 
cheek, " I must go to him, Fanny. It is better he shouldn't 
see you at present, but don't be disagreeable to me. 
Promise. I will take care of you," 



CHAPTER XVL 

STANEFELL FARM. 

" Berrie, where are you ? May I have some treacle with 
my bread ? " 

" Oh ! and may I, too ? And, Berrie, will you sew 
on the string of my hat ? Willie Rigg pulled it oflf." 

"Berrie! Berrie dear! Where's your father? I left 
him in the parlour whiles back, an' he's gone out in the 
sun wi'out even his hat on. Just luik roun' for him, there's 
a dear." 

Three different voices all calling at the same moment, 
and Berrie, who is perched on a deal table under the dairy 
window, with her head bent over a big slate full of figures, 
and a Httle heap of account-books in her lap, has to throw 
both aside, and spring to the door to answer: thereby 
nearly knocking over the first two claimants, a sturdy boy 
and girl, so marvellously alike that no one needed to be 
told they were twins. 

"Oh, Berrie! there you are. May we " is on 

each pair of lips. But Berrie is hard-hearted, and will 
not listen. 

"Treacle? No, certainly not Bread-and-butter and 
cakes are good enough to take to school with you. I 

N a 
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can't have you messing your satchels with treacle. Here, 
give me your cap, Ernie, I'll mend it in a minute ;" then, 
raising her voice as the twins subside for a moment, 
" Where are you, mother ? " 

" Here, dearie," and a comely, pleasant face, the face 
of a woman of forty, but looking older, as those who have 
had to bear the burden of life for others besides themselves 
often look, shows itself for a moment at a doorway on the 
&rther side of the sunny courtyard, into which the dairy 
opens. " Do gie a luik roun* for father if you're no so very 
busy. He oughtn't to be out o' doors wi' no hat on in 
this heat; an' I'm fearing he'll be gaun to the wheatfield 
so." 

''Ill run and see, mother; but just take this cap of 
Ernie's. He and Louie ought to be off to school by now ; 
but he's pulled the string off. Perhaps Dolly would sew 
it on if she's in there." 

" Ay, but children are worries 1 That boy will be 
pulling every string off him each day as it comes. And 
Dolly ? Heaven knows where she is. Never mind though, 
Berrie dear. See to father first. There's his hat," and 
only pausing to take it from the large floury hand which 
extends it, Berrie hastens off on her errand, while Loo and 
Ernie, pleased at even a brief respite from school-going, 
saunter softly into the dairy to dip tentative forefingers into 
the crust of yellow cream already formed on some of the 
shallow earthen bowls which line the lower shelves: 
revolving afterwards the said forefingers in their mouths, 
with unctuous smacks of approbation. 

Berrie, meanwhile, has not far to go. A swift run 
across a flagged yard, and down a long gravelled path, 
divided from the neatly-ruled lines of cabbages and potatoes 
on either side by a double row of gooseberry and currant 
bushes ; a peep into a sunny paddock where a couple of 
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ponies are feeding in amicable company with half-a-dozen 
cocks and hens; and in another moment she has come 
on the object of her quest — ^a grey-haired man, between 
fifty and sixty years of age, leaning with folded arms on 
a five-barred gate, which divides the paddock from a large 
field of wheat. His head is uncovered, and hanging rather 
forward, as if in sleep more than thought ; and the fierce 
rays of the afternoon sun which beat down on it look as 
if they must be frying the bald patch on the crown, from 
which time has worn away even the scanty grizzled locks 
which cover the remainder. With a sudden pang in her 
heart of some unworded fear, Berrie lifts the bar of the 
little gate which opens into the paddock from the kitchen- 
garden, and calls him. 

" Father ! father dear ! " There is no answer, however. 
Mr. Brown does not even move; and she has to go to 
his side and touch his arm, repeating : " Father dear, here's 
your hat. You oughtn't to be out without it," before he 
lifts his head with a start, and looking at her somewhat 
vaguely, answers : 

" My hat ? Oh ay, thankye, my lassie, thankye. Noo 
that was verra gude o' you to come after me wi't. Faith, I 
thocht I had it on ! " 

Farmer Brown's face is a vague one altogether — pale 
and much lined, with a trembling under lip, a thin white 
beard, and large, pale-blue, gentle eyes, without any 
brilliancy in them — a much older and feebler face than his 
actual years warrant, but one which is very dear to Berrie, 
and which has something in it at present which fills her 
eyes with a sudden, pitying moisture as she answers him 
in a somewhat-forcedly gay tone : 

*^ Then you ought to have made sure, father. If you 
get so absent you'll be leaving your head at home some 
day, and I'll have to bring that to you ! I wonder you 
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haven't got a sunstroke standing here. It's very bad of 
you." 

"Ay, lassie, so 'tis; and I do forget strangely." The 
" lost " look has gone away while Berrie speaks, and 
Farmer Brown smiles and pats her head fondly before 
wiping his own with a large cotton handkerchief and 
putting on the hat which she has brought him. " But the 
fact is, I was thinking, before I came here — ^what did I 
come here for ? Oh ay ; 'twas aboot that bit o' land doon 
by the beck yonder that Parkinson wants to buy; but I 
just stayed to see how the wheat was luikin. Tom says 
'twill be ready to cut next week." 

"That's early for the high meadow, isn't it, father ? " 

"Ay; but wi' the gude warm summer we've baud, 
and Eh! Why, whatever's this?" 

" This " is a laughing, somewhat boisterous scuffle going 
on between two young people under the south wall of the 
kitchen-garden which they are just entering, and which, 
at the moment of the farmer's exclamation, has resulted 
in one of them, a girl with flying golden locks, crimson 
cheeks, and an apron full of ripe, bloomy plums, making 
a backward spring over a row of lettuces, and coming full 
tilt against the old man's waistcoat, as she ejaculates: 
" Ha' done now, Philip I You ought to be ashamed o' 
yoursel', you bold boy, I'll tell Berrie of you, I will." 

" No need for that, thank you, Dolly," Berrie says with 
some sharpness, and so startling her sister that she gives a 
little scream and drops half the plums on the gravel walk, 
while Philip Souter, who a second back was leaning against 
the wall where the fruit trees grow, with a large plum held 
aloft in the act of launching after the flying damsel, lowers 
his wrist and comes forward, colouring rather sheepishly as 
his eyes meet those clear, bright, inquisitive ones of his 
betrothed. 
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Dolly, however, recovers herself at once. A very pretty 
girl this sister of Berne's, with her father's big blue eyes, 
full of a saucy hght of their own, a quantity of fuzzy golden 
hair, a round, trim figure, prettily shown off by the light 
print dress, with its short sleeves showing the dimpled 
elbows, and a face babyishly round too, and coloured like a 
wild rose : a girl captivating enough to take most men's 
fancy even when, as now, with her saucy face elongated 
by an injured pout ; and there is a consciousness of her 
charms in the coquettish way in which she thrusts one soft 
pinky arm through Berrie's, as if seeking protection, whik 
she exclaims : 

" There, Master Phil I you're caught, and I'm right 
glad. Do scold him, Berrie. He will eat the plums as fast 
as I pick them, and he won't mind a word. I say." 

" Most likely not, while you play the tomboy with him," 
says Berrie dryly, and releasing her arm with a movement 
strongly suggestive of the idea that the elder Miss Brown is 
not yet ripe for canonisation ; while Farmer Brown, gazing 
innocently at his second daughter's face, observes with mild 
cheerfulness : 

" Why, Dolly lass, d'ye ken your cheek is a' stained wi' 
purple? One would think that ye'd been eatin' the plums 
yoursel', an' feedin' your cheek wi' them as ye used to do 
when ye were a bit bairn." 

True enough, and Berrie has seen it before him ; there 
is a suspicious round stain on Dolly's fair cheek; and Philip's 
lips are dyed with the same. They both look at each 
other, and the two faces become suddenly " deeply, darkly, 
beautifully red." Berrie's, on the contrary, is somewhat 
paler than before, and she walks away to the house with her 
head rather erect, and a sore feeling at her heart, made up 
of contempt and annoyance. 

"You're tired, dearie. You shouldn't have gone running 
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that way," her stepmother says to her, as the girl re-enters 
the kitchen, where the elder woman is busy making ginger- 
bread on a huge pastry-board. " Did you find father ? " 

" Yes, mother ; " but Berrie does not look at her as she 
speaks, and her voice has a wearied sound. 

" Where was he ? He'll not have been vexed at your 
coming after him, surely ? " 

" Oh no, he was glad I think ; for he had forgotten all 
about his hat, and the sun was scorching. Mother," the 
expression on her face changing and softening as one 
trouble drives out another, "don't you think he's grown 
wonderfully absent of late ? He's always forgetting things ; 
and just now he seemed to be dozing or in a kind of a 
dream. He didn't hear me a bit till I shook his arm. It 
makes me feel anxious." 

" Ay, dearie, and so it does me," Mrs. Brown answers, 
the care-lines deepening on her face. ** I haven't spoken 
about it to anyone but Tom lest it should make it more 
noticeable, and I knew you'd fret over it; but he's been 
that way ever since his accident. It wasn't so before, I 
doubt but he was more hurt than showed." 

" Mother ! " The word comes like a little cry of pain 
from Berrie's pale lips, and her eyes have filled with 
tears. It has been easier to bear that unspoken fear in 
her own mind than to hear it put into words; but 
Mrs. Brown leans across the pastry-board to kiss her 
reassuringly. 

**Ay, Berrie, but dinna you fret, love, it mayn't be 
much ; only I'm glad for that you are back wi' us, for 
you can help me gie an eye to him till he gets better o't. 
Not that we'll keep you long, I suppose, if this talk o* 
Phil's taking the Low Bridge Farm comes to aught He 
seems very set on it ; and I suppose that means marrying 
too, don't it? Nay then, child," with a good-tempered 
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laugh, " don't look that way. It's natural enough he should 
wish it now that he's got you back, and sees your handy 
ways about the house. You'll make a gude wife, 
Berrie." 

But the hard look has come back to Berrie's face, and 
her cheeks are hot and red. 

" It might be natural ; but it isn't so, mother. Indeed 
it isn't," she says rather vehemently; "and if it were — 
if he did want me, I wouldn't leave father now — ^not while 
I could be the very tiniest bit of good to him — for fifty 
Philips. Do you think I would ? " 

"Indeed, and I'd not blame you if you did, dear," 
Mrs. Brown says soothingly. It has crossed the step- 
mother's mind once or twice of late that things are not 
going quite as they should between the engaged couple; 
and, being a just woman, and having an idea of her own 
as to the cause, she is vexed about it, and anxious to 
set matters right, even at the cost of again losing the eldest 
girl, whose active presence in the household is a decided 
benefit to it. "And as to Phil wanting you, of course 
he does. Who else will he ha' been waiting for a' these 
years ? You won't be far off either if you're at Low Bridge 
Farm, and that'll be a comfort; for I don't deny 'tis a 
relief to have you nigh me. Dolly is that thochtless she's 
no more to be depended on than a ladybird. See now, 
I sent her out an hour and a half ago to pick some plums 
for a tart, and I've never set eyes on her since. I'll be 
bound she's forgotten a' about them." 

"No, mother; she is coming in with theuL I met 
her on the way," Berrie says, and bites her lips hard to 
keep herself from adding more. She isn't going to com- 
plain of Dolly, proud little maiden as she is; but what 
business has the latter to be romping with Philip when 
both ought to be at their work, and romping in such a 
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hoydenish, vulgar way, too? She is not jealous. She 
almost wishes that she were; but if Phil were to offer 
her a kiss at this moment, there is no question at all as to 
what response he would get ; and she turns sharply as the 
door opens and Dolly enters ; pretty Dolly, with her lap full 
of plums, and the purple stain carefully wiped from her fresh 
round cheek; yet with just a suspicion of a defiant pout 
on her ripe lips as she catches sight of her sister and 
guesses that she is to be scolded. Unluckily, however, 
it is not easy to scold anything so bright and "sonsy" 
looking as Dolly Brown ; and there is more of make-believe 
than real severity in her mother's greeting. 

** So here you are at last, you lazy girl ! Now what 
will you ha' been at a' this while ? No good, I'll warrant 
me." 

" No harm, anyhow," Dolly answers, the pout gaining 
more decision as she looks beyond her mother at Berrie, 
who is just leaving the room. " And if Berrie's been com- 
plaining of me it's very unfair. Phil hadn't been there five 
minutes. I was hard at work picking the plums, as hard I 
could be with a million wasps all round my head, when he 
caught sight of me and came to drive them off; and then 
he wanted one or two of the ripe fruit ; and I couldn't 
hinder his taking them, could I now, mammy ? He does as 
he's a mind to, and " 

"If you weren't in such a hurry to defend yourself, 
Dolly," Berrie puts in with some scorn, "you'd wait till 
some one accused you or mentioned Phil's name. I 
haven't, and mother can tell you so if you ask her;" with 
which she sweeps out of the kitchen, leaving her sister, now 
somewhat shame-faced, to the rebuke which Mrs. Brown 
is not sorry to deliver. 

Farmer Brown has gone off with Phil to look at some- 
thing in the rick-yard. Ernie, tired of waiting for his cap 
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to be mended and fearful of a bad mark, has departed with 
his sister to school. Berrie can go back to the dairy, if she 
will, and resume her accounts in the cool quietude of its 
red-tiled floor and snowy walls, with the sunlight flickering 
between the green shoots of ivy which flap to and fro in the 
breeze at the open window; but just now nothing is farther 
from her thoughts than adding up pounds of butter and 
quarts of milk. She takes up her slate indeed, and even 
resumes her seat on the table, but it is done without any 
consciousness of what she is about ; and the only use she 
makes of the former is to blot it with the hot tears which, 
now that she is alone, fall hke a thunder-shower from her 
bright eyes. 

Poor Berrie ! she is very unhappy, and could Captain 
Comyns see her now it is probable that no amount of 
rebuff's would suffice to drive him away, or prevent him 
from comforting her sore little heart with the tenderness 
which, even when she would not accept it, was more 
precious to her than she herself knew. 

Long ago, before she ever met Randal, or knew that 
there was such a person in existence, the suspicion had 
dawned on her once or twice that she and Phil were not 
as well suited to one another as people should be who are 
going to pass their entire lives together. It was not her 
grandmother who put the idea in her head. Indeed, Mrs. 
Henniker's tastes and opinions generally were so different 
from. Berrie's, that the old lady's animadversions against 
the girl's rustic lover rather riveted than weakened the 
former's loyalty to him. Besides, Mrs. Henniker sneered 
at Farmer Brown quite as much as at his nephew; 
and just as Berrie flamed up in defence of her father, so 
she did for her lover. What could grandmamma know of 
either? the girl asked herself. None of. those who did 
know Phil made any objection to him ; and of one thing 
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Berrie was quite sure, namely, that, as she could never 
love or feel so near to anyone as to her own family and the 
members of her own home, so no husband could suit her 
so well as one brought up under its very roof, and bound 
to her already by the closest ties of kindred and early 
affection. 

This Phil was ; and in early youth he was her constant 
companion, bullying her a good deal, perhaps, but not 
more than Tom, her favourite brother, did ; and letting her 
run after and wait on him as Tom, who was scornful of 
smaller sisters, was not minded to do. In those days, too, 
Berrie considered his sleek-headed and florid comeliness as 
not without considerable beauty ; and felt flattered by his 
preference for herself, and by the title of " Philip's -little 
wife," which had been bestowed on her when Dolly was a 
troublesome, thick-legged child, rather disliked by her big 
cousin than otherwise, and getting no notice from him 
beyond, " Get away, you teasing brat ! " or an impatient 
shove when she tried to attract his notice or make friends 
with him. 

This was in bygone days, however, before Berrie went 
to live with her grandmother; and somehow everything 
seems changed now-a-days. Three or four years make a vast 
difference in a girl's mind when she is just at that spot 
" where the brook and river meet ; " and the lass of fifteen 
who had gone away to Germany to be " finished," or even 
the maiden of some three years later who came back home 
for a brief visit, filled with strange foreign languages and 
foreign ways, half school-girl and half woman, and taking a 
kind of novel delight in everything English and home-like, 
was a totally different being to the Barbara Brown of to-day, 
with her character developed by enforced self-dependence, 
and her wider experience of the world and society in general, 
male society in especial. 
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Viewing life, even as an outsider, and from the piers at 
watering-places, and hotel salles d manger, Berrie has not 
been able to avoid learning something of men and their 
ways with women generally; and considered by these 
lights, Phil does not come up to her ideal of what a 
lover and a gentleman (even a Nature's gentleman) should 
be. What seemed merely boyish roughness in the lad, 
has degenerated into coarseness in the man. Bluntness 
has become discourtesy, and good-tempered equanimity a 
kind of self-complacent arrogance. The worst pf it is, too, 
that no one but herself seems to see these faults. To the 
rest of the family, Phil is just what he has always been ; 
and poor Berrie, [after trying vainly to blind herself to 
facts which she sees all the more plainly for the effort, is 
reduced to calling herself snobbish and captious, and 
wondering, with much self-contempt, whether she is going 
to turn out one of those girls who repay their parents for 
giving them a better education than the rest of the family 
by setting up for fine ladies and turning up their noses at 
people who are quite as worthy, if not as cultivated, as 
themselves. It is a bitter thought to Berrie, the role being 
one for which her healthy and loyal nature has a special 
detestation; but be the fault hers or Philip's, the result 
is still the same; and it cannot be disguised even from 
herself, that as man and woman they are not only 
totally unsuited to one another, but that each day's 
companionship only marks the difference between them 
more plainly. 

What is she to do, however? It is not as if this had 
come upon her suddenly, and might be suspected as an 
over-hasty judgment. She has had uneasy doubts about 
it for more than twelve months, gathering them from Phil's 
letters, where the minglingof absolute ignorance with conceit, 
and the absence of interest in anything that she cared 
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for, whether books, friends, sights^ or music, grated on her 
in every page, and made her sometimes feel a kind of 
impatient wish that she had never written to him at all. 
But then she was not living in the same house with him ; 
and memory, always tender, wove a soothing halo over 
his image and helped her to persuade herself that letters 
are after all but poor exponents of a man's actual nature, 
and that the real Philip, whom she was to marry, might 
be very different from the epistolary one who continually 
fretted or disappointed her. He must be nicer than he 
seemed, or how could she ever have loved him ? and, 
anyhow, nothing could be more wicked than to break 
such an engagement once it had been entered into. 

It was Randal Comyns who unconsciously impressed 
this latter idea on her mind, on the day when they sat on 
the limestone crag and he told her the story of his life, 
breaking off to ask her, with almost fierce vehemence, if 
she could have acted as his betrothed had done, and cast 
off a man so bound to her ; and as the ex-soldier's keen 
glancing eyes met hers, with a flash of withering contempt 
for the idea, the girl's head drooped, and her cheek first 
flushed and then paled, as she then and there made the 
resolution that, come what might, she, at least, would 
never suffier the finger of scorn to be pointed at her for 
such a cause. 

Poor Berrie ! she little thought how much less easy to 
keep that resolution would prove than it then seemed to 
be. For it is not Philip's shortcomings only which are in 
question at present. She is willing to believe that in per- 
ceiving- them at all, it is she who is in fault — she who has 
changed, not he. She is willing — poor little, honest soul ! 
— to do all in her power to ignore and efface this change, 
to put herself back mentally, as well as bodily, in her old 
place ; and for the sake of her girlish promise to many 
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a young man, who, after all, is neither vicious, fickle, nor 
unsteady, and has only the negative demerit of not being 
in any way attractive to her. She will do anything rather 
than forfeit the right to Randal Comyns' respect, even 
though, thanks to her being by no means of an intro- 
spective nature, she is happily unconscious of the reason 
which prompts her to set so high a value on this man's 
reverence. She does not even know that it is that on 
which she sets a value. What is he to her but a chance 
acquaintance ? True, he was kind to her — he even loved 
her or fancied that he did. He was not like anyone she 
had ever met before; and, perhaps, if she had been free, 

if it had been possible No ! she will not let herself 

so much as glance at that. She shrinks with nervous 
haste, which in itself is an accusation, from the mere idea 
of such a thought. Would a sensible [woman linger to 
gaze over a precipice when she knows, by the trembling 
dizziness of one fleeting glimpse into the gulf below, that 
such lingering may mean an ignominious fall, if not 
crippling or death? 

Barberry Brown may not be very clever or aesthetic, or 
possessed of those exquisite sensibilities which make life a 
" fine, sweet pain " to the happy possessors of them. To 
her the idea of a woman who, belonging to one man, suffers 
herself to dwell on thoughts of another, or, still worse, to 
fret for the touch of his hand or yearn after the look in his 
eyes, has in it something soiling and repulsive. The 
" lilies and languors " of virtue have as little meaning to 
her scornful, energetic nature, as the ** roses and raptures 
of vice." If the question lay between her and Philip only 
it could be easily settled. She would marry him to-morrow, 
make the best of him, and trust to finding her happiness in so 
doing ; but there is someone else to be considered, some- 
one in whom Philip seems to find more happiness than in 
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her, and who is very dear to Berrie herself— her stepsister 
Dolly ! For Dolly has changed too. Dolly is not a thick- 
legged, noisy child now ; but the very perfection of a rustic 
beauty — winsome, light-hearted, and saucy — a laughing, 
blue-eyed coquette, who plays with and wrings the hearts 
of half the youths in the neighbourhood, yet always nestles 
back to Cousin Philip's side, and leans on Cousin Philip's 
arm, and says " No " to even the most encouraged of her 
admirers. And Philip does not shove her away now. On 
the contrary, l\p seems never so well satisfied as when he 
has her near him. The two understand one another a 
thousand times better than he and Berrie. Nay, just of 
late he seems rather to shrink from his betrothed, and to 
feel an awkward constraint in her presence, even though he 
is actually negotiating for the small farm in which they are 
to live when they are married, and though Farmer and 
Mrs. Brown seem to consider that event as one to be no 
longer delayed, since Mrs. Henniker has washed her hands 
of Berrie and cast her adrift. What is the poor girl to do ; 
and how is she to see her way through the thick clouds 
which seem to envelop her ? 

" If I was very much in love with him ; if I wanted to 
marry him, it would be easier," she says to herself, as she 
leans her aching head against the window shutter. ** I should 
know then that I was acting honestly and unselfishly in 
setting him free ] but now ^" 



CHAPTER XVII. 

BEE INTERRUPTS. 

It was not without deliberation and a definite motive in 
his mind that Captain Comyns determined on calling on 
Mrs. Bruce a second time, and carried the determination 
into execution, as shown in the last chapter but one. In 
truth, his first visit to Ducal Gardens had been at once too 
tantalising and too unsatisfactory not to make him want 
to follow it up by another as speedily as might be ; and 
yet that other entailed a great deal of thought, and so 
many doubts, hesitations, and waverings, that it was not 
for several days that he could make up his mind to 
pay it. 

One thing was patent to him. If he went there again, 
and especially on one of Vivian's " non-at-horae " days, 
it would be impossible for him to do so as a mere 
acquaintance. The St. Clairs' confident assumption that 
he could have no stronger desire in his heart than to 
renew the engagement broken off six years before, the 
presence of more than one Jersey face familiar to him in 
Vivian's maiden home, which she had been pleased to 
welcome back to her in her widowhood ; nay, even a quiet 
something in Mrs. Bruce's own manner, all tended to open 

o 
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his eyes to the fact that in presenting himself at his old 
love's door in these first days of her freedom he was virtually 
announcing himself as willing to revive the attachment 
which had first blossomed long ago, only to bear him most 
bitter fruit. 

Was it, indeed, her fault that it did so ? Did she wil- 
fully jilt him; or had she suffered and been deceived like 
him? Did she love him now? These are the questions 
which have been worrying him through five weary days, 
and to which he has determined to get an answer: the 
questions which are repeating themselves with monotonous 
persistency in his head during the few minutes that he is 
kept waiting. They are very few minutes ; but with these 
thoughts in his mind he has time to get first hot and then 
cold, and to wander aimlessly up and down the room more 
than once in a nervous fidget, very unusual in the cool, 
world-hardened man which he vaunts himself to be; and 
it is almost a relief when the sound of an opening door 
and the gentle "frou-frou" of a woman's dress on the 
carpet oblige him to turn from the contempla'tion of a 
life-size portrait of- Vivian, by Sant, wearing a smile that 
would have gladdened his heart to win from her long 
ago, and of a tall jardiniere filled with her favourite 
flowers, large white geraniums and palely-pink transparent 
Japanese lilies, such as he has gathered for her in the 
Jersey garden many a time and oft^ to hear his name 
spoken and find himself shaking hands with the woman 
herself. 

It's a strange sort of thing, but one which I fancy we've 
all experienced now and again, that when we have been 
expecting for a long time to see some person in whom we 
are much interested, their actual appearance comes upon 
us after all with a sort of start, upsetting all our previous 
thoughts with regard to them, and generally causing an 
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entire revulsion of feeling in ourselves. For instance, we 
have taken offence against a friend whom we have not met 
for some time. We fancy that he has grown cooler in his 
liking for us ; and though obliged by circumstances to call 
on him, we do so reluctantly and predetermined to meet 
him more than half-way in stiffness of demeanour j in fact, 
to put it out of his power to chill our cordiality by giving 
him none to chill. Our friend appears in the doorway, his 
face is beaming with smiles, his hands outstretched in 
welcome, with the same old grip, which always made ours 

tingle by its hearty strength, and What has become of 

all our previous resolutions, our indignation nourished for 
months, our preconcerted coldness? Why, in nine cases 
out of ten, before we have even dropped into the chair 
always kept for us, the very remembrance of them has 
vanished into thin air, like the phantasy of some unpleasant 
dream. Or take another case. We are in trouble, and we 
long to seek out some special-loved one to whom we can 
confide our wrongs and sufferings. We hasten to him 
accordingly coeur ouvert^ relying on the warm interest and 
sympathy which he has more than once shown in the matter, 
and — he meets us with a preoccupied look, an incurious, 
slightly distrait friendliness \ and the words which were hot 
upon our lips seem to shrivel up and freeze. We shut our 
half-escaped trouble into our breast with an angry thrust 
and feel as though we could have struck ourselves for the 
folly of ever having dreamt of boring our neighbours with 
them. 

Just so it happens with Captain Comyns now ; for, as 
his restless, impatient gaze rests on Vivian — Vivian calm, 
grave, and gracious, wearing her widow's mourning, and 
extending a courteous hand, with the unembarrassed smile 
of ancient friendship — nothing more, he feels as if a cold, 
restraining hand had been suddenly laid upon him, and as 

o 2 
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if the brusque demand for an explanation, which a moment 
back had trembled on his lips with imperious insistency, 
were a thing impossible and out of place, one to be 
managed only by degrees and with time; hardly to be 
managed at all except by the lady's quasi-consent. The 
revulsion of feeling is so sudden that it almost takes the 
colour from his bronzed cheek; and even Vivian's softly 
spoken greeting : 

" How kind of you to come so soon to see me again ! " 
makes his blood tingle with annoyance by reminding him 
that it is soon : much too soon for a man who does not 
wish to commit himself to anything. Perhaps Vivian sees 
he is put out, for her voice is even softer, and there is a 
tender look in her eyes as she makes him draw a low chair 
near the one on which she has seated herself, adding, as he 
does so : 

" I am very glad you chose to-day, for generally so many 
friends — too many just now for me — come in to cheer my 
loneliness on Fridays that I can never say more than a 
couple of words to each ; and Frank tells me you are only 
in town for a week or so. Is it true ? " 

"Quite true," he answers shortly. The silvery tones 
have not had their full effect on him, and Mrs. Bruce 
recognises that her present task is not as easy as she 
imagined. "I should not have called at all, however, 
except at your desire. Frank said you wished it." 

"Of course I did. When one is in trouble one 
generally finds more comfort in old faces and old friends 
than new ones. And my old friends have always been 
good to me. When I heard you were in London I 
felt sure you would be so too." 

" Does she mean * old lovers ' by * old friends ' that 
she classes me among them ? " Randal thinks, with a grim 
smile. Aloud he says: 'Tm afraid I haven't much 
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character for goodness at present, Mrs. Bruce — not 
enough decidedly for anyone to trust in; and there are 
some *old friendships' which hardly end with sufficient 
pleasantness for the actors in them to care much about 
after meetings." 

"Miscalled friendships, between people capable of 
bearing malice, petty-natured people; not you or I, or 
those who hold that death and sorrow blot out all bygone 
wrongs and minor troubles," Vivian answers sweetly, her 
full blue eyes gazing into his with a sad yet serene trust- 
fulness. "I think I know you better than you know 
yourself, Randal; and you would not have come here 
to see me, even at my wish, if you had not come as a 
friend." 

There is a slightly pathetic intonation in her voice, 
which moves him in spite of himself: a something, too, 
in the pose of her hands, lying lightly clasped upon her 
knee, with the points of her taper fingers touching one 
another, which suggests an appeal to his generosity — the 
generosity of a strong man to a woman and a widow. For 
a moment he is silent from the wave of feeling suddenly 
aroused in him ; then he leans towards her and puts out 
his hand. 

" Vivian " he says gently ; but before another word 

can be added the door opens, and Randal has barely 
time to shove his chair backward and resume his ordinary 
demeanour as the small page announces " Mrs. Parker ! " 
and in comes, accompanied by much rustling of flounces 
and a sickly-looking child with ** black pianoforte legs," 
the lady bearing that title. 

Men may be very good-tempered, and yet use strong 
language at times ; and if ever Randal wished to indulge 
himself in that luxury it is now, when, but for this woman's 
appearance, there seemed only a word between him and the 
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explanation he wanted. Of course, all chance of it is over 
at present ; and for the moment Randal is almost as angry 
with Vivian as with her visitor, arguing somewhat unjustly 
that if she cares for him at all she must guess he has some- 
thing more than mere trivialities to say to her, and would 
have denied herself to other callers instead of receiving 
this one with the same gentle smile, expressing the same 
welcome as that which she had vouchsafed to himself. 
Therefore, he so far forgets himself as not to smile at all, 
and is immediately punished for his rudeness, in the way 
most disagreeable to his feelings, by Mrs. Parker desiring 
him not to " scowl at her, for she hasn't come to stay, and 
he can't expect to monopoUse Vivian quite yet awhile. 
Can he, Vi ? " 

" On the contrary," Vivian says with an unruffled ease, 
for which on this occasion Randal could bless her. He 
does not know that she is rather glad than otherwise of the 
interruption, which has had the effect of compromising M'm, 
and relieving her from an unpleasant difficulty. " The 
present is the only time when he might expect to monopo- 
lise me. That is a privilege which old friends who have 
only just returned from wandering about the world for five 
or six years expect. But sit down. Bee, you are a traveller 
too ; and will be able to compare notes with Randal better 
than I, who have never been farther from home than Paris 
or — GeQoa." 

" Then we must compare them in the carriage," Bee 
says cheerfully, " for I can't sit down. I came to carry you 
off to my bazaar. Had you forgotten it was to-day ? And 
as for you. Captain Comyns, you must come too. If s a 
bazaar you ought to patronise ; the * Home for Decayed 
Sergeants' Daughters at Chundernaghreepore,' you know. 
Lady Paulet, Mrs. Wellington Bluff, and I for patronesses ; 
and we've positively got one professional beauty and a 
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child tragedian — such a mite, not as big as this one of mine 
here, and turning men's heads already ! — to hold stalls. 
Think of that out of the season ! But the beauty has been 
using Paulet's yacht all the last month, and Lady Paulet 
said if he didn't make her take this stall for one day she'd 
go on the next voyage herself! Now, Vi, do hurry with 
your bonnet. You'll never forgive yourself if a certain 
Royal Highness should have come and gone while you 
are delaying. Mourning ! Fiddlesticks ! People can buy 
things for a charity in mourning as well as in colours, I 
suppose. There's no dissipation in that. Captain Comyns, 
you're not going to be mean enough to escape ? " 

"I'm afraid I am, Mrs. Parker. People may go to 
bazaars with black clothes, I grant you, but hardly with 
empty purses. Mine has exactly eighteenpence in it, and 
I doubt if that sum would admit me to a sight of the pro- 
fessional beauty, let alone the naughty child tragedian. 
You must let me go home for a further supply." 

" And never return," Bee puts in, with a quick look and 
pout. " Do you mean you won't come ? " 

" Parole d^honneur^ I'm afraid I can't. I've not got any 
money, and I have an engagement." 

"Then you're a bear, and Vivian shall go without 
you." 

" In which case I won't keep her and you any 
longer." 

" Did you ever know anyone so disagreeable, Vi ? 
Look here. Captain Comyns, I won't quarrel with you 
this time; but you must make me a promise in return. 
Come and dine with us to-morrow, sans drimonie. Frank 
is coming and Vivian. Will you ? " 

And Captain Comyns says he will. He can hardly do 
otherwise without being churlish to a woman who, however 
little he may like her, is the sister of his best friend, and 
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has always been markedly cordial to himself. Besides, if 
Vivian is to be there, he may get an opportunity for that 
explanation after all ; and he fancies, from one fleeting look 
in her eyes when she mentioned Paris and Genoa, that she 
is desiring the same. Surely it will not take many words 
for her to justify herself — if she can. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

RANDAL WRITES HIS LETTER. 

As .Captain Comyns leaves Mrs. Bruce's house he is 
conscious of a great wish that the question should be 
settled. The mariner who has been long tossed about by 
all manner of buffeting seas is glad to drop anchor in any 
port ; and if she can clear herself, if she was deceived as 
well as he, how easy it will make all the rest. There will 
be nothing for him then but to ask her to marry him 
as soon as her year of widowhood is over ; and, despite 
the check to his vanity which Berrie has so lately given 
him, he cannot have many doubts as to her answer. His 
future life will be settled then ; his father pleased ; 
and — and he might do worse for himself. She is very 
beautiful. 

He dines with the Parkers therefore ; but without much 
result, save an annoying Fense of tantalisation and renewed 
disappointment. True, Vivian is given him to take down to 
dinner, and sits at his side through four or five tolerably 
long courses ; but it is hardly possible to any man, least of 
all to Randal Comyns, to ask a lady why she deserted him 
between spoonfuls of white soup or invitations to ice 
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puddings and meringues; while, when he and the other 
gentlemen repair to the drawing-room later, he finds Vivian 
blockaded between a big table and General Parker's 
mamma (in deference to the young widow's recent weeds, 
the dinner is a strictly family one), and thereupon falls an 
easy prey to the general himself, who is delighted to secure 
a fresh listener to his opinion of the shameful way in which 
they are managing matters in Afghanistan, and takes care 
not to let him go again. He has the mortification, therefore, 
of seeing Frank St. Clair take old Mrs. Parker's place, 
when that venerable lady is whisked away by her impetuous 
daughter-in-law, and so well does the barrister seem to 
know how to entertain his beautiful cousin that Randal, 
hearing through all the general's interminable monologue 
the rippling murmur of that low-voiced conversation in the 
opposite corner, and catching an occasional glimpse of 
Vivian's statue-like face, lit up by more real interest and 
vivacity than he has often seen it, feels a twinge of something 
which, if he did not consider himself quite past " that sort 
of thing," he might recognise as akin to the green-eyed 
monster, jealousy. It is positively not till they are all 
leaving that he gets a word with his old love himself. She 
has come up to him without his hearing her, and interrupts 
something he is saying to Bee Parker about leaving town 
immediately, by asking in her low, sweet voice : 

" What is that, Randal ? Surely you are not going back 
to Norfolk at once ? " 

It is said with the sweetest intonation, one which, 
coming from her, makes the words seem a prayer and a 
reproach; but he looks away from her and answers 
gruffly: 

"Indeed I am. This business of my father's seems 
going to prolong itself indeterminately. The fact is our 
mining agent in the North is swindling us, and keeps there 
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out of reach, so that it is no use my waiting for him here. 
Besides, I promised my father not to be more than a week 
or ten days away."** 

"And you never break a promise, I know,*' Vivian 
says slowly. "Yes, you did once — when you promised 
to come and see me in Paris. Randal, I often wondered 
why Why did you never do so ? " 

"Do you really want to know?" Randal asks in the 
same low tone, but looking at her now, a flash of scorn, 
not for her only, in his eyes. " Because I was a wise 
man ; wiser than I am to-day ; and you — ^you talk of 
broken promises ! Tell me, then " 

" Oh, not now ! " she almost whispers, putting up her 
hand to check him, and glancing round with an air of 
nervous entreaty. " Not before them ! And I have 
suffered so much. I thought you had forgiven." 

" I want to forgive," Randal answers, with a stringent 
emphasis on the words, which seems to imply more ; but 
there the brief conversation comes to an end. Frank is 
.asking from the door : 

"Are you coming my way, Randal?" while Bee 
Parker screams after her husband, who is taking his 
mother downstairs : 

"General, you're never going to the door with this 
east wind and your bronchitis so bad already ! Captain 
Comyns or Frank will put mamma into her carriage; 
won't you. Captain Comyns?" 

And of course Captain Comyns says nothing will make 
him happier than to do so. That is part of the jargon 
of society which used to irritate Barberry's truthfulness 
so keenly ; but he does not bless Mrs. Parker for obliging 
him to hasten his adieus ; and as he accompanies Frank 
St. Clair down the street a few minutes later he is conscious 
of being in a somewhat nervous, excited mood, which 
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indisposes him to talk, and makes him grateful to his friend 
for an equal exhibition of taciturnity. 

Frank, indeed, is unusually silent, and wears a brow 
which Mrs. Parker might justly characterise as " scowling ;" 
so the two men pace the ever dusty, never silent London 
streets in absolute speechlessness, until, as they turn under 
the archway of his own quiet court in the Temple, the 
barrister lifts his head to ask abruptly : 

"I suppose it is all settled between you and — her 
now ? " 

"Then you suppose wrong," Randal answers, with a 
sharpness which serves as a 'scape-valve for some of the 
pent-up irritation within. "Though I must say, old 
fellow, that you and your sister seem equally bent on 
forcing the assumption on till you make it a truth. As 
a matter of fact, however, I have never had five minutes' 
talk with Mrs. Bruce by herself yet. In her own house 
she seems to have an endless repertoire of visitors ; and I 
need hardly ask you whether I had much opportunity of 
speaking to her at your sister's this evening." 

"Perhaps not." There is a dull flush on the barrister's 
thin cheek, and for the moment his lips tremble with an 
irrepressible smile. The next it is gone, however, and 
he adds in his usual tone : " You might have been liable 
to interruptions at any rate. I can't pity you though, 
for, according to my experience, if a man wants to make 
opportunities for speaking to a woman he can. But T 
suppose you think you have the ball at your feet, and 
can play with it at your leisure. It's the way with you 
lucky fellows. Are you coming in ? " 

" Not to-night, thanks. I'm tired. Pray how do you 
define a lucky fellow?" 

" Don't ask me now. I've got a beastly case in hand, 
which is of more importance than feeding your vanity. 
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If you don't appreciate your luck you ought to. Good 
night." 

He unlocks his own door as he speaks and goes in, 
shutting it after him rather sharply ; and Randal turns 
away to go to his own hotel, muttering : 

"What's amiss with old Frank to make him turn so 
rusty all of a sudden ? Surely he can't have a penchant 

for Vivian himself ! If I thought that Bah ! he 

would never push my interest with her as he does if it 
were so. What put such an absurd idea in my head? 
But it is a little aggravating when a fellow won't let you 
alone to manage your own affairs for yourself, but 
will keep thrusting his nose in and egging you on at 
every turn." 

And, being aggravated, Randal takes some care to 
avoid his friend and his friend's sister for the next two 
days, and is gratified when on the third day he suddenly 
comes upon Vivian in a quiet part of the Park, driving 
in her little-pony carriage, with only Mrs. Parker's small 
daughter for a companion. The child recognises him at 
once, and hails him unceremoniously; and thus encouraged, 
Randal crosses the road to speak to them, and is informed 
by Miss Ethel Parker, with all her mother's volubility, 
that "cousin" is taking her to look at the dear little 
ducks on the Serpentine, and has just promised to get 
out and walk, so that they may have a better view of 
the aquatic gambols of her favourites. " So you can lift 
me down," she says, extending her thin, rat-like arms to 
him— (are Indian children all cast in the same attenuated 
mould ?) — and having complied with the request, Randal 
turns to Vivian and offers her his hand, saying : 

" May I help you now ? " 

"Thank you, but I don't know " She hesitates, 

And there is a faint spot of colour on the smooth oval 
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of her cheek. "If I were sure she would not tumble 
in " 

" Which she is certain to do unless you are there to 
look after her. Let me assist you," and there is a tone 
in his voice which says so plainly: "I will speak to you 
now, and youVe got to hear me," that Vivian yields, 
and lets him help her to alight and walk beside her over 
the grass to the water, beside which little Miss Ethel is 
already capering. 

" Thank you," Randal says then, very quietly. " I 
wanted to talk to you, and I couldn't before your groom. 
It seems strange though to be walking at your side again 
after all these years. Vivian, do you ever think of how 
we stood to one another when we last did so ? " 

" Ah, hush I How can you ask me ! " she says faintly ; 
but Randal is not to be silenced. 

"You leant on my arm then. You had on a white 
dress, with a bunch of roses in the bosom ; and when I 
— kissed you, one of the roses had all its petals shaken 
over your skirts. You were engaged to me then, you 
know; you were my betrothed wife. What are you 
now ? Another man's widow I That would seem strange 
if tKere were no explanation for it. Can you give me 
none ? " 

He says all this in a slow hard voice, pausing for an 
answer at the end, with his face turned full on her : and 
at first Vivian does not speak. Her head is bent and her 
eyes averted. It is not till a full minute has elapsed that 
she says, very low, and with a sound as of tears behind 
her voice : 

"Is not my being with you now a sufficient one? 
Randal, you used to be generous ! " 

" I used to be many things till you changed me, and 
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by your falsehood made me what I am. You might change 

me again, perhaps, if Answer me one question at 

any rate. I have a right to ask it, for I loved you \ you 
belonged to me, and you gave yourself to another man. 
What made you do so ? Frank St. Clair tells me a long 
story as to your being deceived by your father and sister 
into the behef that at the time of my parting with you I 
was actually entangled with another woman — a woman 
whose existence was an insult to you ; and you — you your 
self hinted at something of the sort that day I met you 
in Paris. Is it true? Did they commit this damned 

treachery, and lie to you as " 

"Randal! Captain Comyns, my father is dead I ^^ 
She has drawn herself up, and interrupts his fierce 
vehemence of appeal with a sudden assumption of wounded 
feeling and dignity which, because he is a gentleman, 
silences and almost shames him, as though he had pro- 
faned something sacred. "He may have been unjust to 
you, to us," she adds, seeing the effect, and enhancing it 
by an increased agitation of manner ; " but he loved me, 
loved me fondly, foolishly perhaps j and he was my father. 
What do you wish me to tell you of him? If you have 
heard the whole story from Frank, need you ask me to 
blacken him further : me, his daughter ? Be generous, 
Randal. Remember he is in his grave while we live 
and are together ; and as for my poor, erring sister, well, 
it is true she did distrust and dislike you. She set herself 
to separate us, and she succeeded ; but believe me she has 
bitterly repented it long ago. I have forgiven her, and 
would you, a man, be less generous and seek to humble 

her more by making me Oh, no ! Randal, I know 

you better than that. You would be the first to despise 
me if I sought to win your pardon by accusing others 
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weaker and more helpless than myself. Besides, what 
good would it do you? If I had been wilfully false to 
you in the past — ^if you could credit me as such — ^might 
I not be the same now ? Others know how it was. Frank, 
Beatrice, they do me justice; but you ^^ 

She had been hurrying out the words with an emotion, 
almost a passion, of which he had not thought her capable ; 
hastening back towards the pony-carriage the while with 
rapid steps. The last word is broken by a sob, which 
seems to choke her, just as fhey come within earshot of 
the groom, and which effectually prevents Randal from 
answering. 

The yellow fallen leaves rustle under her hurried steps, 
and fleck the sombre crape of her gown. Little Ethel 
runs after them, filling the air with complaints at having 
been torn so soon from her beloved ducks. 

There is an odd feeling in RandaFs head as if it were 
he who had been arraigned and called upon to plead 
" guilty or not guilty ; " but, as still silent, he finds himself 
obliged to give Vivian his hand to help her into her 
seat, her slender fingers close warmly over it, and she 
whispers : 

" Forgive me ; but you pained me, and I forgive you. 
I believe in you with all my soul. Do not, in common 
kindness, come to see me again unless you can tell me that 
you do the same in me." 

When Captain Comyns goes to bed that night his mind 
is made up. He cannot tell Vivian that he trusts her even 
yet. There is an indefinable something in her manner, 
even when apparently roused as he has never seen it 
before, which prevents him from putting actual faith in her 
as he would fain do ; but, for all that, he has determined 
to risk it. When all is said and done what better is there 
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before him? and if she wishes it — if she likes him! 
Perhaps there may be more safety in the sober sort of 
affection which is all they can give each other now, than 
in a more passionate flame ; and at any rate she is a 
woman to be proud of so far as appearance and manner 
go. It will gratify his father to hear his son's wife 
described. Yes, the thing shall be done, and the sooner 
the better. All he wants is to have as little sentimentality 
as possible, and no uncertainty. There is a letter from his 
father lying on the table awaiting him, and as he reads 
it an idea comes into his mind which will further both 
these desires, and he determines to carry it out. 

It is striking twelve, and a rough equinoctial wind is 
rattling at the hotel windows, and making the fireless grate, 
with its hideous cut-paper ornaments, look chill and 
dreary ; but before he goes to bed he sits down and writes 
a brief letter to Vivian, asking her in so many words to be 
his wife, and telling her that by the fact of her acceptance 
he will take her former innocence for granted. "I will 
not grieve you by repeating ^the questions I asked you 
to-day," he writes, " I do not want to be ungenerous to the 
living or the dead ; but as I could neither love nor honour 
a woman who had been wilfully untrue to me in the past, 
so I am sure I could not make her love me, or make her 
happy. If you say that you will marry me now I shall 
believe that you love me, and that you were as much 
wronged as I in that past, which we will spend the rest 
of our lives in forgetting. Only, Vivian, remember one 
thing — I. have changed since those old days, and for the 
worse, as you may have seen. If, because of that, you are 
afraid to risk your happiness with me, do not let the 
thought of anything I may have suffered before lead you 
to be good to me at your own expen3e. In marriage both 
must be happy or neither. If you come to me I will do 

p 
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all a man can to make you so; and now think over it 
before you reply. I am going North for a few days on 
this mining business of my father's. If I do not have 
your answer till my return I will not complain : and — I 
will trust you." 



CHAPTER XIX. 

PAVING THE WAY. 

Back at Stanefell Farm again, where the com is being 
gathered in, and the apples are growing redder and redder 
day by day, and blackberries are falling into little tin pots 
and pails, from every hedge, at the hands of the sturdy, 
sunburnt, peasant children, where the- guelder rose spreads 
out her clusters of ruby-coloured berries above the yellow- 
ing maple leaves, and the graceful silver weed by the way- 
side has turned to an orange plume fit for some fairy 
knight, and the evening air has a crisp feeling in it telling of 
autumn frosts not very many weeks hence. 

It is evening now — a, golden evening after a glorious 
day — ^and Farmer Brown and his wife are sitting side by 
side in the porch, enjoying the sunset cool, and the rest 
which follows pleasantly after a heavy six o'clock supper. 
Not one of those picturesque trellis-work porches, wreathed 
with honeysuckle or jasmine, that one see$ in plenty in the 
southern counties, but one deep and solid — ^built of rough 
grey stone, and roofed with slate — like all the rest of the 
rough, solid, ugly old house, and only embellished by a 
dense mat of ivy on one side, which stretches up so as 
nearly to cover the front of the house, and has to be 

p a 
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cut away round the windows, so as to admit light and 
air. 

In front is a narrow strip of garden, gay with yellow 
wallflowers, fragrant mignonette, and homely old-fashioned 
sweet-william, white and pink and crimson, with such other 
common hardy flowers as generally grow in cottage gardens; 
and beyond it is a broad cornfield, in which the red-gold 
sheaves are still standing, and which slopes away down the 
incline of the hill on which the house stands. 

There are not many trees in sight ; Stanefell Farm, as 
the name implies, being more productive of stone and rock 
than spreading verdure or rich vegetation ; neither is the 
surrounding country in any way remarkable for natural 
beauty ; but just now, in the cool of the evening, with the 
bees humming round their big russet hives under the sweet- 
briar hedge, with the laughter of children ringing merrily 
from the paddock in the rear, and the last rays of the sun 
glittering on the sheaves of bearded corn till they turn 
to tufts of fiery gold against the cool, pale blue of the 
autumnal sky, the whole scene presents a picture of quiet, 
rural comfort and harmony which the farmer and his wife 
might not care to exchange for the purple vineyards of a 
Florentine landscape or the giant majesty of the Niagarean 
falls. 

Mrs. Brown's eyes are fixed, however, on two figures 
slowly meandering along one side of the cornfield; their 
dark heads sharply silhouetted, and a frown is gathering 
slowly on her brow, the brow of a large woman whose 
comeliness has coarsened with age, as pretty Dolly's will 
do, too, some day, but whose voice has still that softly 
musical " coo *' in it which is common to almost all 
Northumbrian women. 

"Father, dear," she says gently, after awhile, during 
which the frown has deepened, "rouse up a bit will 'ee. 
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There's something on my mind I'll ha' been wanting to say 
to you this long while." 

"Say it noo then, my woman," answers the farmer. 
"What will it be? Naething wrong wi' the farm, I hope, 
that IVe no been tauld about?" And the mild, worn 
face is lifted suddenly to its better half with that shrinking, 
anxious look, peculiar to those who have heard of things 
" going wrong " so often that they are always on the alert 
to hear it again ; a look so suggestive of utter helplessness 
to meet whatever may be amiss that it goes like a stab 
to the heart of the staunch, brave wife who has kept 
both ends firmly together through all the years of ups 
and downs they have passed at one another's side. 

"Nay, nay," she says soothingly, and putting down 
her knitting-needles that she may lay one broad hand on 
his knee. "Dinna ye trouble about the fairm. I'm 
wishing every day ye would leave it a' to Tom. The 
lad has a gude head on his shoulders ; an' though the 
place is a bit big for him now, that's easily mended, for 
ye'll no be forgetting Mr. Gleddall has made a down- 
right offer for the lang meadow and the bit waste land 
beyond, an' that'll be a gude roun' .sum for us an' take 
a hantle o' care off my heid. Why, even wi'out Phil, 
Tom culd guide the rest as lichtly as no, an' you just 
sit easy in your arm-chair an' tak tent o' yourseef as I'd 
be fain to see you for the rest o' your days. Nay, 
man, if a' on the fairm went as well as a' wi' the 
fairm is doing this summer I'd say thank the Lord an' 
be glad." 

" An' what's wrong then ? " the farmer asks with some 
testiness; very little, for Berrie's "spirit" has not come 
to her from her father, but which has been evoked by 
the thought that his wife is inclined to look upon him 
as superannuated and only fit to give up the reins to 
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Tom; a necessity against which he has been making 
a stand for some months. ** What's amiss wi' you, Janet, 
woman ? " 

"Naught wi' me. Tis the children. I*m fearing 
there's a sair tangle amang them the noo', and I dinna 
ken what we'll be doing to set it right. Haven't ye 
noticed aught between Phil an' Dolly, John?" 

"Nay. What would I notice? Has the lad taken 
to teasing her again? But she's no such a bairn noo 
that she canna take her own part, and he ought to be 
o'ermuch tuik up wi' t'other lassie now he's gotten her 
back again to be girding at Dolly as he used to do." 

"Ah man, I wish it were girding, but it's no that. 
Tis the other thing richt awa'. The lad's ower pleasant 
an' douce wi' her by half, an' Berrie is aye left oot i' 
the cauld, an' the worst o' it is that I canna mend 
things. I'll ha' talkit to Dolly times and again; but 
the lassie is that wilful there's no handing her, an' she 
just gets up a bit pout, an' says 'tis hard that Phil, 
who's aye been like her own brother, must leave off 
being so because Berrie's come hame; an' then she 

tells Phil, and to-day Now, luik there, John man, 

there they go across the cornfield yonder, as thick as 
two birdies in mating time, and only to-day " 

"What happened to-day?" the farmer asks sharply. 
Both girls are his children, and children dearly loved. 
Not even to himself would he own that he makes a 
shade of difference between them; yet it is true that 
for Berrie, his "ladye wife's" child, the girlish relic of 
that early marriage which assuredly never brought him 
much of other good, he has a secret, special tenderness, 
setting her apart as it were in an upper chamber of his 
heart; and regarding himself as accountable to her dead 
mother for her proper care and bringing up. It is only 
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this latter feeling indeed which has reconciled him to 
parting with her during her long sojourn with her grand- 
mother, for, as he has often told himself with a kind of 
simple, unselfish pride : " If the auld woman is minded to 
make a fine lady o' my little lass, why, 'tis the bairn's richt 
so to be, an' what her puir mother would ha' wished to see 
her." Nay, the very fact that the second Mrs. Brown has 
always entered into this feeling with ungrudging warmth 
and heartiness, showing equal affection to her stepdaughter 
as to her own fairer and ruddier children, and being always 
ready to take the former's part in any case of injustice to 
her, has been one of the strongest links binding her to the 
husband to whom, in the matter of real value, her Httle 
finger is worth more than his first wife and all she ever 
brought him put together. On the present occasion, it is 
with honest annoyance that she directs her husband's 
attention to the couple in the field, exclaiming, in the 
raised tones of healthy womanly indignation: "What 
happened to-day ? Why, I tuik Phil there a' by himself an' 
tould him to his face that if he went on as he did I should 
believe he was fonder o' Dolly than her sister, an' that he 
was giving Berrie a richt to think the same." 

"Eh, and what did the lad say, confound him?" 
asks the old farmer, roused enough now to sit upright 
angrily, and throw the week-old Newcastle Courier on 
one side. 

" Naething at a' at first, but just reddened up to his eyes, 
and when I said to him : * Phil, you're never going to play 
fause wi' your motherless cousin,' answered me quite sharp : 
' I'm no going to play fause wi' nobody, but boys an' men 
see differently a' the world ower, an' ye canna blame me if 
your own daughter has grown up bonnier an' better than — 
other people's. 'Tis I who am to be pitied, not Berrie, if it 
comes to that, for I dinna believe she's a lass to care much 
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for any man save her father, she's that matter o' fact an' 
auld-maidish.' " 

" Said I to Phil, an' richt angeret I was : * You mean, 
lad, that Berrie's a gude daughter, an' has too much respec' 
for herseP to fule your vanity as other girls do ; an' mark 
me,' said I, * if you say one word o' this havering* to my 
lassie I'll never forgive you ; an' to prevent it I'll just sen' 
her away the morn coming to stay wi' her aunt at New- 
cassel till you've come back to yoursel'.' " 

" * Maybe you'd better,' said he coolly, ' but 'tis rather 
hard on her, for I'm thinking that will be a long while, an' 
'tis no fault o' hers.' Wi' that out he went and left me, an' 
noo, John, see, there they go the two o' them for a' the 
world as if I'd ne'er spoken to either. What will we be 
doing about it, man ? " 

Someone has come from the kitchen, which is at the 
other end of the wide entry into which the porch opens, at 
the commencement of Mrs. Brown's story. Someone who 
has been making a jug of whey for an ailing child, and who 
still wears a big hoUand bib and apron over her neat stuff 
gown as she draws near, meaning to indulge in a little 
chat with her elders before taking the jug upstairs, and 
happily ignorant (thanks to the imprudent loudness of her 
stepmother's tones) of there being anything private in the 
subject-matter of their discourse. It is only her own name 
coming in suddenly just when she was within a yard of the 
speaker which startles her into abrupt comprehension of 
the full meaning of the conversation which, till then, has 
fallen idly on her ears, and for a moment, nay, a whole 
minute she stands there struck dumb and motionless as it 
were by the shock of this confirmation of her worst sus- 
picions till, recalled to her scattered senses and the con- 
sciousness that she is overhearing what was never meant 

* Nonsense. 
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for her by the sudden cessation of Mrs. Brown's voice, she 
turns and flies away, never pausing till she is in her own 
room and down on her knees by the casement with cheeks 
redder than any poppy, and two hot, trembling hands 
pressed over her ears as if to shut out the humiliating 
words which are still ringing in them. 

The sun has gone down behind the sheaves of golden 
corn. The sky has taken a tinge of pure, transparent 
green, crossed by a single amber streak just edged with 
fire on the lower side above the horizon. The cows are 
lowing from the shed whither they have been taken for 
their evening^s milking. Ernie, for whom the whey was 
destined — he having returned from school that day so 
feverish and headachy as to positively betake himself to 
bed of his own accord after supper — calls loudly from the 
adjoining attic : " Berrie ! Berrie ! Is that you ? Do 
come here ; " but for once Berrie pays no heed. She 
does not even hear him. Her eyes are fixed on the field- 
path where, to and fro, to and fro, the two familiar figures 
still pace beneath the twilight sky, and the girPs full red 
lips quiver as she murmurs : 

" And I would have been true to him ! I would, I 
was. I thought I should have hurt him otherwise, and 
been as base as that other woman. And yet all the while 

— all the while Oh, if I had only known then, I 

might have been so much happier." 

" Berrie ! " Ernie's voice cries again, " Berrie, or Dolly, 
which is it ? Do come to me," and this time Berrie hears 
and straightens herself up, a rather bitter smile on her ripe 
mouth. 

" Of course it is Berrie," she says, but not so that the 
boy can hear, as she goes to him: "it is always Berrie 
when there is anything to do. Dolly has better occupation 
elsewhere/' 
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That night, however, when all the household is abed, 
and silence has reigned for some time where the two elder 
girls sleep, Barberry's voice sounds cheerfully from her 
little white couch in the corner under the eaves: 

" I say, Dolly dear, are you awake ? " 

No answer. 

" Dolly child, you're not asleep, are you ? " 

" Don't see how I can be if you wake me like that," 
Dolly answers then very crossly, yet not exactly in the 
tone of a person just aroused. In truth, the beauty, who 
has been unwontedly silent and depressed-looking all the 
evening, has not yet dropped into her first slumber, a fact 
which Berrie has guessed from the restless movements 
which have been disturbing her sister's bed ever since she 
laid down. Nevertheless, she answers good-humouredly, 
"almost in a coaxing tone : 

" I didn't mean to wake you, but I do want to talk 
to you about something if you're not very sleepy; are 
you ? " 

Were there light enough in the room, which there is 
not, Berrie might have seen her sister lift her head suddenly 
with a movement as though her nerves were not steady, and 
the innocent sounding sentence startles her, but she only 
answers in the same sulky tone as before : 

*' What about ? Can't it wait till to-morrow ? " 

" No ; for I never can get five minutes in the daytime 
for a talk with anyone, unless I want the whole household 
to assist at it," Berrie says briskly. " Don't be cross, Dolly, 
there's a good girl now, for I'm in a fix, that's the fact of it, 
an awful fix, and I want you to help me out of it." 

"I? How? I don't understand." The other voice 
is changed now, its sulky tone replaced by one of curiosity 
with a substratum of uneasiness, and Berrie raises herself 
on her elbow, so as to be heard more easily, thereby 
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bringing herself into such faint light from the >vindow 
as just touches the frills about the throat of her nightdress, 
and the round edge of her cheek. 

" I'll tell you You will help me, won't you, Doll ? 

I know you've thought me rather cross lately, but the fact 
is, it's this very matter has been bothering me, and I always 
get cross when I'm bothered. Now do tell me, don't 
you think people are sometimes right to break off an 
engagement ? " 

" To break off What engagement ? " Dolly asks 

nervously enough now and with crimsoning cheeks. She 
too is sitting upright at present, her knees drawn up against 
her dimpled chin, and her hot hands clasping them. Berrie 
laughs out but rather forcedly : 

" Whose ? Well, just now, mine and Phil's, Dolly > it's 
no use going on with it. We arn't a bit suited to one 
another, and any impartial person would say so who saw 
us. Perhaps we were once. I'm sure I don't know, but 
if so one of us must have changed very much, for almost as 
soon as I saw him at Grange, I felt that it was a mistake, 
and every day since I've gone on feeling it more. Now, 
don't you think so yourself? " 

** I — I don't know," Dolly stammers. Taken by surprise 
in this way, she is at a loss how to answer a question so 
embarrassing. She can just catch a glimpse too of that 
dimly white shoulder in the dark corner, and fancies that 
her sister's eyes must be seeing her, and her confusion. It 
is only a sense of duty which forces her to add rather 
hesitatingly : 

" I think — I daresay it is only that you have been away 
so long. You oughtn't to think of such things. He hasn't 
changed, I'm sure, and by-and-by, when you've got back 
again to be more like him " 

"But I don't want to be like him," Berrie puts in 
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impetuously, her eager incisive manner contrasting strangely 
with her sister's timidity and hesitation. " I should hate 
to be. What I should like, if I am to marry him, would 
be for him to be different." 

" Berrie ! but that's not just." Dolly's tone is a little 
bolder, and more like its natural one now. "Why, he's 
older than you, four or five years, and then he's a man ! 
It wouldn't be reasonable to expect him to change to suit 
you. Besides, what could you want to alter in Phil ? Why, 
I'm sure no one else ever finds fault with him." 

"What could I want to alter? Oh, lots of things,'' 
says Berrie, lightly. " The way he does his hair, and cuts 
his nails, and the colour of his neckties. If there's one 
thing I hate it's lilac-satin neckties, with little blue horse- 
shoes spotted about them But there ! What's the 

use of talking ? You know he hates just as many things 
in me. He can't bear to see me reading a book, and he 
doesn't care a bit about any of my friends, and I believe 
if I had Edla von Freilo in the house, he wouldn't be 
civil to her ! He's not very civil to me, for that matter." 

" Why, Berrie," Dolly remonstrates, " I'm sure he 
means to be. It's only that you don't understand his 
chaffing way, and then you're so prim and stand off. It 
isn't natural he'd like that, when most girls here are so 
different. They never find anything amiss with him, and 
I'm sure — yes, I'm nearly sure he'd be ever so much more 
affectionate with you, if you were only a bit warmer with 
him." 

"But I shouldn't like him to be more affectionate," 
cries Berrie, with a wholly involuntary shiver of repulsion. 
"That's just it. If he were to be, I should — I really think 
I should want to throw something at him, -or run away. 
And that's why I'm sure we oughtn't to get married. I 
don't so much mind it now while we aren't much together, 
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and have other people with us, and I suppose that is proof 
that I don't love him ; for, Dolly, if I were going to marry 
anyone I was in love with, I should like to be a great deal 
with him, and I should want him to be ever so much more 
affectionate and respectful to me than Phil is, or ever was. 
Yes, and to wait on me, and care for me, and be — oh ! as 
different from Phil as ever he could be." 

"Why! Berrie?" Dolly Brown stammers, too utterly 
taken aback by her sister's unexpected outburst and rapid 
speech for more. Indeed, that anyone can hold Phil, 
*' Cousin Phil," in light estimation, or think him capable 
of improvement, is in itself such a bouleversement of all her 
own ideas, that she could hardly grasp it. Berrie does not 
give her much time for doing so. 

"There now, you know all about it," she says more 
quietly, " and what I want to ask you is, don't you think, 
as things are, that we ought to break it off, or rather that I 
ought; for I suppose men don't like to do so, eh? It's 
not the thing." 

" No, indeed ; and I'm sure Phil wouldn't anyhow, he's 

much too good,"^ Dolly exclaims with an unconscious 

warmth, which makes proud little Berrie's upper lip curl 
ever so slightly. She answers quite calmly, however : 
. "Yes, that's just what I say. He won't; so, unless I 
do, we shall both be made miserable for life. For we 
should be miserable. Don't you think so yourself? Dolly, 
if you don't say something — and mind you're to speak the 
solemn truth — I'll never speak to you again." 

"I think — I don't think How can I tell!" stammers 

poor Dolly in great perturbation. " I can't see why marrying 
Phil should make you miserable ; that is, if you could get 
to like him and his ways. I don't know why you can't." 

" Nor I either ; but I can't, any more than he can like 
me and my ways. There's one comfort, however, I think 
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if we were both back as we were long ago, cousins and 
nothing more, we should get on much better." 

" Do you really, Berrie ? " 

" Yes, I'm sure of it. Indeed I could be quite fond of 

him then, while now So that's how I want to settle it, 

Doll. Do you think he will agree ? I shouldn't like him 
to quarrel with me, it would grieve father so." 

"Oh, he wouldn't do that, I'm sure." Dolly answers 
with an innocent eagerness, which brings the bright eyes on 
her somewhat sharply. 

"Are you? I am glad," says Berrie quietly, "for I do 
like him as a cousin ; and I should hate not to be friends 
with him, especially when he is going away so soon to his 
new farm. By-the-way, Dolly, you'll not be able to come 
and see me there as we used to plan. Never mind ! I 
shouldn't wonder if he married someone else quite soon; 
and then we can both go and see his wife. That will be 
great fun." 

"But would you like it, Berrie — for him to marry some- 
one else?" Dolly asks with a tremble at the heart. Phil 
has been so far honest that he has never said anything 
outright to her ; but she knows full well, that he, too, has 
not been happy in his shackles ; and that if he were free to 

choose again, he might The consciousness of whom 

he might choose, and of the tacit disloyalty to her sister 
which lies in it, dyes her cheeks rosy red in the darkness ; 
but Berrie's answer is most reassuring. 

" Like it 1 Why, of all things ; I should feel then that 
there could not have been any wrong in breaking it off; 

while if he stayed single Well, Dolly, I'm glad you 

agree with me on the whole; for to-morrow I think I 
shall just write Phil a little letter, and tell him that I'm 
sure we are much better apart; and if he says anything 
to you about it, be sure you take my side and tell him 
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just how I feel. Good-night now. I won't keep you awake 
any longer." 

" Good-night But oh I Berrie, I didn't agree. I — 

I wish you wouldn't," falters Dolly, and then buries her 
head under the clothes to smother a sob. There is no 
answer, however, and for a minute or two both might 
be asleep, the room is so quiet. Then there is a sudden 
rustle, and the younger girl feels a warm arm round her 
shoulder, and a rough, curly head, brushing against hers. 

"Good-night, you poor tired Dolly," says Berrie, and 
kisses her with a little tremble on her lips. " YouVe been 
very good to listen for so long, and — and I shan't be cross 
any more, now I've had it out. You'll see I " 

She is back in bed the next moment, and the after 
silence is not again broken ; only while the younger sister 
lies wide awake, frightened, agitated, and excited, half happy, 
and half remorseful, wondering honestly at Berrie's strange 
heartlessness where Phil is concerned; and yet blushing 
guiltily at the newly-discovered knowledge of how grateful 
this heartlessness is to herself; Berrie crushes her pale 
little face into the pillow, and drawing the bedclothes 
tightly around her, as though they were her mother's arms, 
cries herself silently to sleep with a little flood of half sad, 
half bitter tears, the root of which she has neither heart nor 
energy to seek for. 



CHAPTER XX. 

BROKEN OFF. 

Breakfast at Stanefell is generally a cheerful, conversa- 
tional, and, to speak truth, rather noisy meal; Farmer 
Brown and the two young men discussing the coming 
work for the day. Berrie, like Werther's Charlotte, cutting 
bread-and-butter for the young ones, seeing that Bubbles 
does not spill all her milk-porridge over the doth, and 
exchanging fragmentary bits of household talk with, her 
stepmother ; Dolly throwing in a word now and then when 
the conversation turns on clothes or the neighbours, and 
keeping up a kind of teasing, coquettish fight with Philip ; 
the twins chattering like magpies, and prolonging their 
meal to the last possible instant, so as not to have to go 
to school sooner than may be helped; Ralph, the great 
house-dog, stalking solemnly in at the ever-open door, and 
going the round of the table for scraps and caresses ; birds 
chirping among the leaves, and fowls clucking on the 
gravel outside; Liouie's black kitten spitting viciously at 
Ralph from the back of the farmer's tall-backed oaken 
chair; over and above all, Dolly's canary singing in a 
jubilant and ear-piercing manner, enough to deafen any 
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but a family thoroughly healthy and hardened against 
noises of all descriptions. 

These are a few of the concomitants which usually go 
to the making up the early morning meal at Stanefell 
Farm, and to rendering it a very cheerful and pleasant 
one; but to-day, the day following that conversation re- 
corded in the last chapter, there is a decided cloud 
overhanging the breakfast-table, and directly overshadow- 
ing a sufficient number of the party to affect the whole. 
Even Mrs. Brown, generally the centre of harmony and 
good temper, has an anxious and pre-occupied look, and 
is so sharp in her manner both to Philip and her eldest 
daughter, that the former, who has sat down to breakfast 
looking very grim and moody, becomes perceptibly more 
so, while Dolly, the gayest of the party on other days, 
never opens her lips once, and hardly lifts her eyes, but 
keeps her pretty face bent over her plate as if trying to 
avoid both Philip's questioning looks and her mother's 
severe glance by an affectation of being absorbed in her 
meal ; although if anyone were to take the trouble to* notice 
they might see that she is eating nothing, and- that her 
round, fair cheeks are flushed to an almost feverish crim- 
son, which deepens every time she is looked at. Berrie, 
on the other hand, is pale, so pale that her bright pene- 
trating eyes look keener and darker than ever ; but there 
is a resolute, almost triumphant expression about her 
mouth, and she eats her breakfast silently, and attends 
to the duties of the table in a business-like, energetic 
fashion, as if she had work on hand which did not allow 
of time being wasted over it. 

Even the children contribute no cheerfulness to the 
meal; for Ernie is still complaining of sickness and 
"pains" as a reason for not going to school, while his 
fellow-twin, who always regulates her feelings by his, 
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teases her mother for a similar indulgence for herself, 
and, not getting it, is disagreeable to Bubbles, causing 
that unoffending young lady to upset her basin of 
porridge bodily, and to be removed from the table in 
dire tears and disgrace. 

Breakfast comes to an end at last, however, as all 
things do in this world. Phil rather hastening this one 
by announcing that he must see to his horse being got 
ready, as he is going to ride over to ChoUerford to 
inspect the farm which he is about to purchase. He 
looks pointedly at Dolly as he makes the observation; 
and, in the ordinary course of events, Dolly would either 
jump up and follow him openly, to give Black Bob a 
parting feed of apples, or his master some commission 
in the village of ChoUerford, or would have made some 
little coquettish pretence of having business in the back 
regions, which would oblige her to find herself in the 
stable-yard within the next five minutes. To-day, how- 
ever, she does not even look at him when he speaks, 
but turns away her head, and astonishes her mother by 
a stammering suggestion that she shall help her with 
sorting the family linen for the wash, an unromantic 
piece of work which, ever since her sister's return, has 
fallen to the latter's share; while Berrie, who has grown 
perceptibly paler during Philip's speech, pushes her chair 
back from the table, and rising, follows him out into the 
entry. 

He is marching away to the stable sulkily enough, 
having overheard Dolly's unwontedly dutiful offer, and 
guessing that for some reason or another that capricious 
little damsel doesn't mean to act as his lordship's squire 
this morning. Perhaps, too, his conscience suggests as a 
reason one or two words which he suffered to escape him 
yesterday evening, words which assuredly Berrie's betrothed 
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had no right to say to Berrie's sister ; and, therefore, when 
he turns his head quickly at the sound of a light step 
behind him, he is proportionately disappointed at finding 
that it is not Dolly who has changed her mind, but his 
betrothed herself who is following him. 

" Did you call me ? " he asks rather awkwardly, being 
conscious of the change in his face; and Berrie, whose 
quick eyes have seen it too, smiles a little bitterly as she 
answers : 

"No, but I was coming after you. I wanted to ask you 
to do something for me at Chollerford. You will be a 
good time going over the farm, I suppose?" 

** Half the day, I daresay. Rigg's lawyer is to meet me 
there in the afternoon, and I want to .have seen the place 
inside and out first. One doesn't buy a pig in a poke; 
and I shall get some dinner at the inn there, so you 
needn't expect me till you see me. What is it you 
want ? " 

For a minute Berrie hesitates. She is quick-tempered 
by nature, and her cousin's short, almost sullen manner, 
makes her lips burn to answer, " Nothing much, save to be 
free of you, Philip ; " but there are other people to be con- 
sidered besides herself, and. the last thing she wishes is to 
quarrel with Philip. For Dolly's sake alone that must not 
be ; and besides, ever since one thought which came to her 
last night, she has not been so perfectly conscious of her 
own past rectitude as to want to cast stones at her faithless 
lover, therefore she chokes down the feeling of irritation, 
and answers him cheerfully : 

"What do I want? Oh, two or three things; but 
I've written them down, so you needn't trouble to re- 
member them. Here ! You can read them when you've 
got time." 

"Why not now? And what's the gude o' writing 

o 2 
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them? One would think I'd no more heid for remem- 
bering things than a girl," Philip says more crossly yet. 
Decidedly fate is inclining him to show himself in his 
worst colours this morning ; but Berrie is not to be put out. 
It will be so soon over now. She even smiles as she 
answers : 

"Nay, sir, but women's wants take long telling, and 
you mightn't have had time to listen. See, your horse 
is ready now. Poor Bob I Nice old Bob. Good 
fellow." 

She has slipped past him into the yard to end the dis- 
cussion, and is patting Phil's horse and stroking his glossy 
neck with such a nervous hand as might be imprudent if it 
were on the reins. Her cousin follows her hastily, cram- 
ming the envelope she has given him into his waistcoat- 
pocket, and shouting an order to the stable-boy in the 
distance. He has made up his mind now that Dolly is 
purposely keeping out of his way; and, becoming very 
indignant with her, relents towards Berrie, and even stoops 
down from the saddle as soon as he is mounted to give her 
a sounding kiss, adding in a more affectionate tone than he 
has used before : 

"Don't luik grave, lassie. I'll not be forgetting your 
commissions; though what you'll be wanting at Choller- 
ford, and Tom going over to Hexham yesterday, I can't 
guess." 

" Nothing you cannot do for me if you will, at any rate," 
Berrie answers smiling. She has grown very pale again, 
almost white ; but she does not shrink from his kiss. She 
even puts up her lips and kisses him herself as she has not 
done for some little time. 

" Good-bye, Phil dear," she says quite tenderly. " Good- 
bye. Mind you forgive me, even if I do trouble you ; " and 
then, as he rides away out of the stone-flagged yard, she 
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stands looking after him, and shading her eyes from the 
sunlight with her hand till the last glimpse of horse and 
rider are out of sight. 

She has sent away her other lover now : sent him away 
for good, like the last, though he does not know it yet ; 
and perhaps, as she lingers where he left her with that 
careless farewell kiss upon her brow, a vision of the solitary 
life to which she has voluntarily doomed herself rises before 
her eyes, and makes the sunny landscape in front of them 
grow dim and dazzled for a moment with a rush of unshed 
tears. 

" But we couldn't have been happy if we had kept it 
on," she murmurs to herself, dashing away the drops with a 
determined hand, " and Dolly will be, and will make him 
so. In her eyes he is perfection, and perhaps he ought to 
have been so in mine ] though for her sake I can't be sorry 
that he isn't. Poor little Doll ! I have been cross to her 
of late ; and I don't believe that she ever really thought of 
taking my place till last night. She couldn't help his liking 
her best. I should think most men would, sind I'm sure 
she looks frightened and sorry enough this morning. Now 
all that I've got to do is to take care that her name doesn't 
get mixed up in it in any way, and for that the first thing 
is to get hold of the mother. She will always stand up for 
me, dear soul, because I'm not her own daughter, and 
Doll may suffer for it. Oh, dear ! I wish to-day was 
over." 

Poor Berrie ! she has cause to repeat that wish very 
often before it is carried out. It is a hard day to get 
through in every sense of the word ; for though her father 
is malleable enough, and not difficult to persuade that 
nothing can be very wrong which ends in leaving his " own 
wee lass " at home with him, Mrs. Brown is by no means 
so ductile; and is herself so impervious to all Berrie's 
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arguments that the latter begins to fear that, unless Phil is 
on her side, she will not be allowed to have her way 
after alL 

"You who have altered! An' if so, how is it ye'll 
no have foun' it out while you were at your gran'mother's, 
lassie?" the good woman says sceptically. "Eh^ dinna 
tell me. Ye keptit true an' loving to him a' that time, 
an' ye'd never alter now wi'out he'd done something to 

make ye, or that you fancy " and when Berrie dreading, 

what may be coming, interrupts her with eager assevera- 
tions that it is no fancy, that the change is in her own 
mind and has been coming on ever since her return home, 
her stepmother only laughs. 

"Well, then, be a gude lassie an' change your mind 
again. Sure, you're both young enough, tho' one 'ould 
think to hear ye talk ye were auld folks wi' dead fixed 
habits an' opeenions that couldna' be shaken if ye 
tried. Noo, my dearie, just be frank wi' me. Isna' it 
the truth that ye think Phil may ha' been a bit fickle 
or " 

"Mother!" Berrie's tone is almost savage. "Be stilL 
Why won't you believe me? I — don't — think," speaking 
very distinctly, " that Phil is a bit more fickle than I, poor 
fellow ! and I'm sure I wouldn't have thrown him over 
for anyone else in the world. No, indeed, I wish he 
were. The pleasantest thing I could hear this minute 
would be that he was gomg to marry someone else. At 
present, I don't even know what he'll say; and that's 
why I want you on my side, not his. You used to like 
me best." 

And so Berrie gets the last word ; for what can Mrs, 
Brown say after such a vehement declaration, followed by 
its coaxing appeal. Besides, after all, it may be true. 
Berrie's own coldness may have blinded her to Philip's 
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flirtation with her sister^ if it has not induced it; and as 
for Dolly, would any mother with a mother's heart not be 
glad of an excuse for exonerating her own child from 
blame ? She tells Berrie, indeed, that ^he doesn't believe 
Phil will let her go, and that she won't ever think anything 
of him again if he does. But the activity of her opposition 
is over ; and her stepdaughter sees it, and breathes more 
freely. So far she is successful, and Dolly safe. 

It is not till next day, however, that the principal 
person to be consulted, Mr. Philip Souter himself, allows 
his decision to be known. In vain Berrie watches for his 
return in the evening in a small fever of suspense. In 
vain Dolly goes to the trouble of having a bad headache 
(not altogether feigned) in order that she may keep in 
her own room and out of his way when he comes. Both 
sisters have their expectation for nothing, as Phil does not 
return to the farm at all that night; and Louie, who is 
at that unpleasant age of small girlhood which always finds 
out what it is not meant to know, makes her elders very 
angry by expressing it as her opinion that poor Phil has 
drowned himself in the Tyne at ChoUerford, because Berrie 
isn't going to marry him after all, or live at the Bridge 
Farm. Only at " night, Dolly, who has rather avoided 
her stepsister all day, and has received her mother's 
suggestion of the visit to Newcastle with a meekness 
and even readiness to go, which has gone far towards 
mollifying Mrs. Brown's tender heart: — at night, Dolly 
finds courage to say, with a heartiness which is thoroughly 
sincere : 

" Berrie, dear, don't be angry ; but I do think you've 
been hasty; and if Phil tells you so — if he makes you 
hold to your word, don't stand out against him, please 
don't. He loves you better than you think. I'm sure 
he does." 
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" He loves me as much as I love him, I hope," says 
Berrie calmly ; " but I shall stand out against his holding 
me for all that. Don't say any more about *it, Dolly; 
I only wish he'd come home and have it over." 

And early enough next morning her wish is granted ; 
for when she goes out into the poultry-yard after breakfast 
to feed the chickens, the first person she sees there is 
Philip leaning against the wall of the barn almost as if 
he were waiting for her. For one moment Berrie's courage 
fails her. Suppose he should mean to hold her to her 
word ! The idea, now that she has gone so far, seems 
too terrible; and her face flushes and her heart beats 
high against it; She almost turns to fly in the dread 
of the moment; but before the cowardly impulse can 
be carried into execution, Phil has stepped forward 
and called to her. There can be no idea of retreat 
after that. 

" Look here," he says, as she comes towards him red 
as any poppy and very timidly ; and taking her letter out 
of his pocket, he holds it up to her. " What did you 
mean by giving me this ? You're not in earnest, you 
know." 

"Indeed, Phil, I am. I mean it; I wouldn't have 
written it otherwise," the girl stammers, more unnerved 
by the coolness of his voice and manner than she 
had expected to be, yet trying to strengthen herself against 
opposition. 

"You want to get rid of me then, to go back from 
your engagement ? " he asks in the same hard voice, rather 
more raised. 

"I think it will be better. I am very sorry; but 
I'm sure we should not be happy. Pray don't be angry 
with me, Phil dear. I don't blame you. It is my 
doing." 
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"If it's done at all, it will be your doing of course. 
That's what I want to say. You can do as you like. 
I don't want to force any girl to marry me, I'm not so 
poor-spirited as a' that; or to make her unhappy either. 
But don't go to say afterwards that 'twas I broke wi' 
you. I'm not unhappy, an' I've just signed the agree- 
ment for yon farm; so if you like to take me, an' it wi' 
me, now as was agreed, here I am. A man can't say 
fairer." 

" But I don't want to take you — or the farm either. ^ I 
told you so." 

Berrie is driven almost to discourtesy, being too much 
taken aback by this unexpected mode of meeting her to 
find any softer phrases. 

" Then we may as well give the thing up," her lover 
answers coolly. " Of course if you've decided it's no use 
my saying anything. You say we don't suit one another, 
an' you ought to know best. I never said you didn't 
suit me." 

"I know you didn't, Phil." 

" Only you must make up your mind this time for good. 
If you were to change it agaifi " 

" I shall not do that, Phil. You needn't be afraid." 

"Very well. That's all I wanted to say; only I'm 
sorry we couldn't hit it off better. The fact is, uncle 
should never ha' let you go to that nonsensical, high- 
falutin' foreign school " 

" Never mind my schools now. It's too late to dispute 
about them," Berrie says quickly. "Shake hands, Phil, 
that we may feel that we are friends, and let me go. It has 
been a mistake all through; but I made it. It was my 
fault." And with that she escapes. Who could ever have 
guessed that her freedom would be so easy to obtain ? If 
it were not a little mortifying, the absurdity of the scene 
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would almost make her laugh. Indeed, when she is quite 
by herself, she does laugh : laughs till the tears are hanging 
on her eyelashes and each little gurgle of merriment comes 
on the back of a sob, so that an onlooker might almost 
have fancied there was something hysterical in her mirth. 
To have waited so long, and gone through so much 
unhappiness, so many doubts, and hesitations, and scruples 
— for what ? Only to find that there had been no need for 
anything of the sort, but that her lover was so ready to 
meet her half-way in severing the connection between them 
as hardly to care to know her reason for such a decision or 
to waste five minutes of an autumn morning in discussing 
them, is in good truth rather ridiculous, not to say humili- 
ating ; and as Berrie is neither old enough, nor sufficiently 
a woman of the world, for the idea to occur to her that 
Phil's off-hand manner may have been in part assumed, her 
pride has not even the healing salve of knowing that she 
has a fellow-sufferer in the awkwardness of the situation 
which she has created for herself. 

"He must have been desperately anxious to get rid 
of me," the girl says to herself with a very little mouth 
of disgust. "And to think of how anxious I was to 
spare his feelings and Dolly's name, and of mother's 
grave face and remonstrances ! She and I might have 
spared ourselves a good deal of trouble instead, and I 
hope she won't send poor Dolly away to her aunt's, 
though for that matter Phil is quite capable of proposing 
to her, and settling the day and all minor particulars 
while she's packing her trunk. Why didn't Captain 
Comyns take things as coolly, and be as easy to console ? " 
And then as a vision of that lover, and of his pained, 
pleading eyes, and the worn lines in his face rises before 
her, the girl thrusts the vision away with a nervous shiver, 
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which betrays how hard it was to steel herself against it 
before, and drawing a long breath, which is nigh akin 
to a sigh, murmurs : 

"Well, he was right in one thing. He said I might 
see the announcement of his marriage before my own, 
and I daresay I shall, for there'll be no marriage of 
mine now to announce. Oh, dear ! I hope no one will 
ever, ever make love to me again. I don't think it's 
at all likely, but if they should, I shall tell them in the 
beginning to leave off, for " 

" Who's that riding out of the yard ? " 

It is Phil ; and when Berrie goes downstairs she finds 
that he has departed "on business," which may keep 
him away for a day or two. It is a great comfort to 
her; for to sit opposite to him at table, with the 
consciousness that they are no longer engaged to one 
another, and that everyone round is aware of the fact, 
and is taking observations of them to see "how they 
behave under the circumstances, would be both awkward 
and unpleasant; while now she can tell her stepmother 
briefly that all is over, and go about her work with a 
lighter heart than usual for the sense of her freedom. 
It is a subject of congratulation that there is always 
too much to do at the farm for sentiment to be long 
indulged in by anyone ; and even Mrs. Brown's kindly 
anxiety for her stepdaughter's happiness is soon dissipated 
by the graver one of Ernie's illness. The child continues 
to get worse, complaining of constant sickness and pains 
in his limbs, symptoms which refuse to yield to home 
remedies; and on the third day the mother gets so 
uneasy as to ask Berrie to take the pony-cart and drive 
in to Hexham to see the doctor about him. 

"You can tell him just what the child feels better 
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than a letter," the mother says anxiously; "and there's 
a lot of stores wanting, and stuff for your and Dolly's 
autumn gowns. Ill be glad and grateful if you'll 
go for me, Berrie. I dinna like to leave the bairn 
mysel£" 



CHAPTER XXI. 

IN HBXHAM ABBEY. 

It is one of the finest and brightest of mornings, such 
mornings as late September gives us not unfrequently, when 
Berrie sets out for the neighbouring town of Hexham, 
driving Tubs the pony in a somewhat shabby little vehicle 
familiarly known as the cart, though elevated on occasions 
of dignity into the "gig." To Barberry, however, the name 
matters little. The cart has a comfortable, cushioned seat and 
is low, and therefore easy to get in and out of. Tubs, though 
not an aristocratic pony, being somewhat thick of leg and 
stumpy of neck, is what Josh calls a " oner to go," when 
he's neither hungry, cross, nor tired, and on the present 
occasion, being refreshed by a night's rest and a good feed 
of corn, is none of the three. The air is fresh, and crisp, 
and pure, the sky a flawless turquoise, swept by long wind- 
tossed clouds like white feathers, the day full of song and 
breeze and warm mellow sunlight ; and Barberry somehow 
feels as though she were a flower pent for a long while back 
in some dark room, and suddenly released to welcome the 
brightness around with a joyous expansion of her own 
petals. 

True, there are always some troubles to damp everyone's 
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spirits ; and Berrie is by no means without hers. Her 
father is evidently a man failing in mind and body. Josh's 
last school bill is still unpaid; she herself has just 
consecrated herself to old-maidhood by handing over a not 
unwilling lover to her younger sister; and last and most 
present, Ernie is looking ill enough as he leans his heavy 
head against his mother's shoulder to warrant the latter's 
anxious look and repeated injunctions to Berrie to make 
the doctor come over at once if she can ; but with all this 
there is a sunshine in the girFs heart; a spring and lightening 
of spirit, which she has not felt for a long while, and which 
makes snatches of old Border rhymes ripple over her 
lips, as she drives along the broad, sunny high-road which 
leads from Wall to Hexham over the Northumbrian 
highlands. 

Old North-country people will tell you that this frame 
of mind in a person, this buoyant gladsomeness, when 
there is nothing specially to be glad for, is " fey," and bid 
you beware of it as a sure portent of some coming evil; 
but if Berrie has ever heard of the old superstition it does not 
disturb her mind now, and she even takes a saucy, fantastic 
pleasure in trying to recall Phil's taste in the matter of 
feminine dress, as a guide towards choosing that gown for 
Dolly which is one of the commissions on her list 

It is market-day in the quaint, old-fashioned, compact 
county town whither Berrie is bound, and which, built as it 
is on the summit of a low hill surrounded by much loftier 
ones, and with its grand old Abbey Church, standing high 
above all the surrounding roofs, in the centre of it, looks 
like a toy-town out of a box, or one of those quaint 
mediaeval cities (but that it lacks the wall which ought 
to be round it), that we see in certain ancient German 
engravings. And, indeed, Hexham is no new-fangled, 
modern, go-ahead town, but a staid, old-world place, whose 
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very stones are of a good conservatively feudal turn of 
mind, insomuch that the narrow streets, instead of zig- 
zagging about here and there and sprouting into suburbs at 
the extremities, run straightly and sharply uphill as though 
impelled by the one idea of paying their respects to the Abbey, 
and having come within sight of it, break off admiringly in 
a little scattered circle around the sacred edifice leaving an 
open space which the inhabitants have utilised for the 
market afore-mentioned. There is much buying and selling 
going on there at present, and great heaps of vegetables, 
ruddy-cheeked apples, cheap toys, legs of beef and mutton, 
and piles of coarse crockery are being vended under a low, 
long roof, supported on squat stone pillars close to the old 
town pump, or "pant," as North-country folk term it in 
their own tongue. The sun is shining brightly down on it 
all, on the huge grey pile and quaint gargoyles of the 
Abbey Church and the ruined cloisters in its rear, on the 
open space, the heaps of green cabbages and ruddy carrots, 
and the scattered groups of country people, men in frieze 
coats and leather leggings, and healthy, hard-featured 
women with soft "burring" voices, who loiter about, 
haggling "cannily" over every purchase or gossiping at 
the comers. 

Just opposite to the Abbey, and looking down on the 
crowd — a mere handful of people taken altogether, but a 
crowd for this slowly dying out little city of the past — 
is a tall grim tower, black with age, crumbling at the 
edges, and pierced by one or two loop-hole windows, 
high up in the wall. There is a low, arched gateway 
leading through it You can see the yellow sunlight on 
the other side of the black, deep-browed arch; and the 
contrast between this stern old relic of bygone days, once 
the Abbot's Court House, or, as some have it, the prison, 
and the pleasant sunny little market-place with its compara- 
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tively modern shops, and the chattering, rosy-cheeked lasses 
with smart hats and bright print dresses, scattered over 
it, make it more like a German or Breton town than ever. 
As Barberry finishes her purchases, the Abbey clock strikes 
twelve, each deep solemn vibration seems to quiver through 
the clear warm atmosphere, and startling a little cloud of 
pigeons from their nests in the grim old tower, into the 
summer blue above. They startle Barberry too ; for twelve 
is the hour when the doctor generally comes in from his 
morning visits, and can therefore be more easily seen by 
country patients; and she has some little walk to take 
before getting to his house. She turns away from the 
market, therefore, immediately, passing in at a little gate, 
leading to a rank, weed-grown square of glass, once the 
Abbey Cloisters, where the crumbling, richly-carved canopy 
of a sedilia still projects from one side of the wall enclosing 
it, and which at present forms the back of some stables. 
There is no sunlight in this deserted court; the Abbey, 
which shuts it in on one side, and the wall on the 
other, are too high. One slanting golden ray falling 
athwart the roof of the north transept, touches with a 
reverent glory the fretted pinnacles of the desecrated 
canopy ; and the heavy morning dew glitters undried upon 
the long grass. Somehow Barberry's gay spirits disappear 
as she enters the silent place. There is a sadness and 
severity about it which chills her and makes her feel as 
though she were going to meet some shrouded woe behind 
those massive buttresses. She is glad to hurry through 
it and along a narrow flagged passage leading between 
high walls tufted with yellow stonecrop, and with green 
bows of trees waving over them, to a breezy common 
outside the town, where boys are playing cricket on the 
sward, and little children running and laughing under 
the broad shade of trees; and where the brass plate of 
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Dr. Maxwell's house glitters between laurustinus bushes 
at a little distance. 

" Feverish, sick, pains in his back and limbs? Humph, 
looks as if he were sickening for something." Such was 
the doctor's commentary on Berrie's description, spoken 
with his mouth full, as he bolts a hasty lunch and makes 
the girl sit down and share it with him. " Eh, going on 
for some days too ? Look here, doesn't he go to a day- 
school at Wall ? " 

"Yes; but he's not been well enough to go for the 

last three days, and Louie What's the matter, doctor ? " 

For the old gentleman has uttered a hasty ejaculation, and 
his face looks grave. 

" Keep Louie away too," he says sharply. " Why, that's 

the school where Now look here, I can't say anything 

for certain till I've seen the child ; so I won't say anything 
at all ; and you needn't go looking pale. Perhaps it is a 
feverish cold only." 

" It doesn't seem like a cold," Berrie says meekly. 

" Doesn't it ? How do you know what colds seem 
like ? I've seen a cold which twisted a man all up inside 
and turned him pea-green, and made him roar with pain, 
till he swore he'd got the cholera." 

"When will you come and see him, doctor? Could 
you now ? The mother is very anxious." 

" Mothers always are. No ; I can't come now ; I'm 
due in twenty minutes at a house in Belter's Green. 
That's why my horse is still in the brougham, and when 
I get back he'll be too tired to go out again till evening. 
Now, see here, don't look disappointed, for I want to see 
the boy if I can. How did you come? In the pony- 
cart?" 

"Yes, doctor." 

f' Then, if you can wait one hour, you shall take me 
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back in it; and that will settle matters. Wait here, if 
youVe nothing to do in town. Will you ? " 

And as Berrie gratefully and gladly assents, the kind 
abrupt old man bustles out, and in another minute is being 
driven away as fast as his wiry old grey will take 
him. 

She does not care to wait at the house, however. It 
is a long while since she has visited the Abbey, always 
the great marvel and delight of her girlhood, from the days 
when she was first taken there, a wee, toddling thing, by her 
father, to those when a half-grown girl she used to snatch a 
few minutes on market days for wandering in to sit gazing 
at the dented iron helmet which still hangs just beneath the 
triforium in the nave, and weave imaginary romances for 
herself respecting the long-deceased and unknown wearer. 
Berrie knows the sexton, who keeps the key, well, and 
with even a stronger desire than usual to visit her 
childish dream of majesty and beauty, now that she 
had seen St. Paul's and Westminster and even Notre 
Dame since she last entered its venerable portals. She 
hurries off, glad to think that she has quite three- 
quarters of an hour before her ere it is time to hunt up 
Tubs and her purchases, and return with both to the 
doctor. 

She little guesses what is to happen to her before she 
gets there. 

The boys have not yet finished their game of cricket, 
the sunlight has only had time to creep a little lower, 
gilding the grinning faces of the gargoyles and falling in 
a level bar of dusty gold athwart the long grass in the 
cloisters ; but as she enters the latter place a sudden thrill, 
almost making her heart stop beating and forcing a little 
cry from her lips, runs through her. . 

A man in a grey tunic and hat made of the same 
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material is standing there gazing upward at the carved 
pinnacles of the' desfecrated sedilia ; a man whose whole 
air and appearance is so familiar to her, utterly unexpected 
as it is here, of all places on the earth, that it hardly needs 
that sunbeam to glitter on the spectacles, through which 
his short-sighted eyes are trying to take in the beauty of 
the finely-wrought stonework, for her to utter his name in a 
glad cry of surprise. 

In the same moment he has turned, and as his gaze 
falls on her she has time to read the surprise written there 
in even more bewilderment than her own. 

" Berrie 1 Is it possible ? " 

Only those four words; but even they are not spoken 
for more than one minute, or two. It seems to Berrie 
quite a long time that they have stood there, hand clasped 
in hand, gazing into each other's faces in such breathless, 
incredulous joy and wonder as seems to take away all 
power of speech. For it is a wonder that is all gladness. 
There has been no time to prepare for it, no time for 
thought, no remembrance of past pain, nor bitter brief 
farewells. It is simply to Berrie as if a dark cloud had 
been suddenly rolled away from before her eyes, and left 
an angel standing in the brightness. It does not matter 
that Randal Comyns is no angel: hardly a hero even, 
according to her standard. It is he; that is all, and that 
is enough ; and as her hands go out to meet his, and are 
clasped in a tight, close pressure, she feels as if she were 
being almost drawn into his arms : 

A thousand little shafts of flame 
Are shivered in her narrow frame. 

Her breath comes in short hurried pants upon the sweet 
red flower of her mouth, and her eyes fill with a quick glad 
moisture of which she is quite unconscious, until Randal 

R 2 
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says in a low voice, almost as if speaking to himself, and 
broken with a sort of reproachful tenderness : 

"And you pretended not to care ! " 

" I did not know," Berrie says, looking at him. It is 
quite true; she did not know. Even when her obstinate 
loyalty to her first lover made her shut her heart sternly 
against every thought of this, she was ignorant of 
what it was which made such thoughts a danger and a 
temptation. She has never dabbled in passion and learnt 
the taste of it before she was free to drink *in its full 
flavour. The knowledge comes to her now with the 
look of his eyes, the touch of his hand, the living 
presence of the man she never thought to see again, 
just as it does to him who stands looking at her, and 
holding her hand like some precious jewel which might 
slip through his fingers if he were to let it go. It is 
so wonderful, that they do not even make any pretence 
of not understanding. There is no effort at concealment, 
because as yet feeling is too intense for thought, and 
concealment implies thought. Even the words they 
have said have been in a way unconscious, inaudible 
to themselves, as though the material part of them 
was in a dream, and only soul spoke to soul. Still 
holding her hand he says very softly : 

" My darling ! My Httle girl ! " and then with a kind 
of imperious haste ; 

"You are not married, then? Not going to be?" 

"No, not now." For a moment she flushes; then, 
the gladness in her heart overflowing and rippling over 
her lips and eyes with a httle happy laugh: "Phil liked 
Dolly better than me; much better. It is Dolly who 
will be married, not I. Oh ! I am so glad." 

The last words are hardly audible, for, before they had 
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passed her lips, Randal has taken her in his arms and 
kissed her. 

Never, till the day when she lies cold and dead, with 
neither colour in her small brown face, nor warmth in her 
lovely parted lips does Berrie forget that kiss; the first, 
the very first that passion has ever pressed upon the 
blossom of her mouth, drawing 

Her whole soul through 

Her lips, like sunlight drinking dew. 

Yet almost before it has passed his own, Randal would 
have given the world, had he got it to give, to take it 
back ; for in that breath memory has come back to him, 
and at the thought of his letter to Vivian, that letter 
binding him anew in the bonds from which he had escaped 
a broken and crippled man years ago ; that letter, the 
answer to which must be now lying on his table at the 
hotel, the passionate love and joy which a moment back 
was flooding his veins with a tide which there is no 
repressing, seems to rush back upon his own heart, leaving 
him cold and white as death. 

Such a kiss, if not a consecration, is an outrage. He 
feels it so in his own soul ; and the pain of it, the passion 
and the remorse, almost make him groan aloud : even 
though at the same time the feeling that she is trembling 
all over and shrinking from him, makes him long 
to draw the slim figure closer and fold it against his 
heart. 

Fortunately Berrie has no idea of what is going ■ on 
there. She is not even angry with him for the liberty 
he has taken. She did not think of it as a liberty, 
or try to resist it. He loved her before when she 
was bound, and she sent him away. Now they have 
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met again when she is free, and he loves her still. 
He has a right to take his amends, and it is only 
the virginal instinct of modesty which makes her shrink 
back and retreat from him as his clasp loosens. The kiss 
has woke her too. She remembers where she is, and how 
she came there, glancing with shy eyes and crimson cheeks 
round the quiet cloister where, by good fortune, they are 
still alone, save for the pigeons, flying in circles round their 
heads, or lighting softly on the grass with outspread tails, 
and glancing, peacock-tinted throats. 

*' Forgive me," says Randal humbly. He has seen the' 
glance and feels himself that this place, a quasi thorough- 
fare, is no place for such a meeting. 

"Will you come into the Abbey? I have the key. 
The man left it with me ; and I must speak to you." 

He leads the way as he speaks, and Berrie follows 
without a word. Together they pass into the dim, lofty 
emptiness of the majestic nave of a building in which the 
choir alone now affords ample room for the convenience 
of the congregation ; and which, in its naked and desolate 
grandeur, reminds one of a fallen archangel compelled to 
remain in the place of its humiliation, and humbly sheltering 
within its mighty arm, the feeble and earthborn infant 
whose parent it has become. Even the partial closing 
of the heavy door has a mome and sombre sound, making 
Berrie start and draw a little nearer to her companion, and 
instinctively he puts out his hand to her; but the cold 
touch of it only makes her look at him in sudden wonder, 
and, as she does so, a change comes over her face. 

" Oh 1 " she exclaims, stopping short and with a sort 
of catch in her voice, " how ill you look ! What has been 
the matter? Oh, you must have suffered very much to 
look like that." 

" I am suffering now," says Randal, but the ghastliness 
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which has frightened her is passing away a little as he 
speaks, and he tries to recover himself; "but it is not 
from illness. Forgive me. I did very wrong just now, I 
forgot myself. At least I forgot everything but you, 
and that I loved you. You knew I loved you before, 
I told you so ; and there is no change in me, I love and 
honour you now more than I ever did. If you were a 
queen, I could not reverence you more ; and you had given 
me no earthly right to forget that reverence. I did not 
forget it ; I only remembered my own love more. You will 
forgive me, will you not ? " 

He speaks very distinctly, with a , strange unnatural 
enunciation — ice and fire mingling ; but what he says is 
wholly unintelligible to Berrie's frankness and ignotance. 
They love each other, she knows that, feels instinctively 
that he knows it too, and being wholly ignorant of that 
letter, cannot even guess at the generous motive which 
makes him strive to disguise that knowledge from her. 
By-and-by, when she knows all, she will know why he 
took such pains to lay stress on his love, while ignoring 
hers. Now, though, the colour mantles on her delicate 
little face, and her dark eyes widen, she only says very 
simply : 

" I am not angry. You did not do anything wrong. 
I care for you too." 

If he might only take her in his arms then and kiss her 
again. Almost as much to shield himself from temptation 
as to spare her, he lays his hand on her mouth with a 
sudden pained gesture. 

" Hush ! " he says hoarsely \ " do not tell me that. I 
cannot bear it. I had no right to make you. Oh 1 if I 
had." 

For one moment she only gazes at him with dilated 
eyes. Then, her quick intelligence taking in the only 
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meaning his words can hold, and the crimson blood 
mounting to the very roots of her hair : 

" You are married," she says, in a kind of whisper. 

" No," he answers aloud ; " but it is the same thing. I 
have asked another woman to marry me j and — I know she 
will. I should be a blackguard if I broke faith with her 
now." 

For a minute there is total silence. Berrie has sat down 
on the base of a pillar ; her hands are clasped over her 
knee, and she seems to be looking at them, her head bent 
forward, so that he cannot see her face. Through the 
partly opened door comes the sound of voices from the 
market-place — a faint hum and laughter. The sunlight, 
falling through the traceried window, makes a patch of 
yellow light upon the dim lettering of the worn stone floor. 
Randal would give all he has to blot the last ten minutes 
from his life. It cannot be, however, and after a minute 
she rises. Her face is very pale, and she is trembling ; but 
her voice has all its old decided tone. 

" I must be going ; I have to drive the doctor home. 
There is sickness there ; but I am glad to have met you 
again. You need not mind. I am glad of it ; and we can 
always be friends." 

Somehow the steady, dead tones pain him more than 
any tears or reproaches. She has never been so dear to 
him as now. There is almost a sob in his voice as he 
answers her : 

" I am not, for I have done you a great wrong, and I 
would have cut oif my hand first. Berrie, my little girl, 
won't you forgive me ? " 

" I have nothing to forgive ; it was my fault," she says 
gently. Then, in a changed, lower voice : " Is it she you 
used to speak of?" 

" Yes." 
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A very faint light comes into her face. It is something 
to the proud little heart not to have been supplanted by 
any newer flame, but she Answers gravely : 

"Then she ought to love you. I hope you will be 
very happy. Good-bye." 

" Where are you going ? " he asks, detaining her. " You 
said home. Do you live — here ? " 

" No, at a farm about five miles off. I thought I told 
you." 

" You said your home was in Northumberland ; nothing 
more. I never questioned where. I was obliged to go to 
Newcastle on business — some coal mines of my father's — 
and having to wait a day for the return of a man whose 
testimony was wanted about them, I thought I might as 
well run down here and visit this old Abbey in place of 
wandering about a dingy uninteresting town. It was the 
merest chance we met." 

Alas ! how easily things go wrong, 
A sigh too sweet, or a kiss too long ; 
There comes a mist and a driving rain, 
And the world is never the same again. 

Tt will never be the same to Berrie ; but as yet she 
does not know whether to be glad or sorry. Life has not 
been all sunshine for her, that she should be crushed by a 
thunder-clap. And nothing is changed after all. Only 
yesterday she was bracing herself to look cheerfully down 
the long vista of old-maidhood which lay before her. It is 
there still. The only difference is that she has had a glimpse 
of Heaven since then ; and then — the door has been shut 
in her face. Only a glimpse, but the brightness of it has 
blinded her for the moment, that is all. 

" Good-bye," she says again, and holds out her hand. 
But he cannot let her go so, with that crushed, white, hope- 
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less look on her little face. After all he is only a man, 
though an honourable one in his way, and life has been 
very cruel to him. 

"Good-bye," he says passionately. "Berrie, my own 
dear, little love, this is very hard on us ; and I am not as 
good as you. Give me one kiss, that I may know we part 
friends at least. I may never see you again." 

Without a moment's hesitation, without even a blush, 
only an earnest, wistful look in her dark eyes she obeys 
him, laying her little hands on his shoulder that she may 
reach her lips to his. 

A silent kiss on either side, not like the last ; but both 
are trembling now, and there are two tears on Berrie's 
white cheeks as he lets her go, nor does he make any effort 
to delay her. Together they leave the Abbey, and pass 
along the sun and shade of the narrow streets, till they 
come to the inn where Tubs is put up, and then he stands 
by silently while she gives her orders and sees to the 
harnessing and stowing away of the various packages, all in 
a matter-of-fact, business-like way, forgetting nothing, never 
looking at him once, but with that tightened, rigid look 
about the lines of her face, which is worse than tears ; 
and yet which he dreads lest a syllable from him should 
relax. 

Therefore there is no word spoken on either side j only, 
when she is seated, their hands meet in one farewell clasp ; 
and then she drives away, and he stands bareheaded, look- 
ing after her till she is out of sight, and heedless of the 
ostler's open-eyed wonder, as Berrie is of the old doctor's 
comments on her paleness. She answers them coolly, 
owns that she is tired, declines his offer to drive, and then 
never speaks another word until . they have reached the 
farm, and he has gone in. Even then she does not 
follow. 
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Now that it is over, that she can never see Randal 
more, a fierce dumb sense of misery sweeps over her ; and, 
in place of entering the house, she seats herself on a big 
stone in the barnyard, her head leaning against the wall, 
blind and deaf to all around but the sense of her own 
overwhelming loss, till she is startled by a voice at her 
side. 

" Berrie," says her stepmother hoarsely, " didn't you no* 
hear me call ? Oh, lassie ! what d'ye think he says ? 'Tis 
small-pox ; and he doobts 'twill be a bad bout The bairn's 
very sick." 



CHAPTER XXII. 

FRANK ST. CLAIR RECEIVES AN UNEXPECTED VISIT, 

It is time here to return to Mrs. Bruce. 

It is a bright, breezy morning, bright even in smoky 
London, breezy even in South Kensington, a morning 
four days after that on which Barberry Brown started for 
Hexham, when Vivian sits in her pretty workroom, an 
open letter, in a man^s hand, lying beside her, and two 
or three others in a feminine one torn up and crumpled 
in little heaps around. 

The man's letter is Randal Comyns', asking her to be 
his wife. The torn-up ones are her answers to him. It 
will be surmised, therefore, that the latter is not as easy 
a task to write as might have been imagined. And Vivian 
Bruce is looking very cross, and by no means as handsome 
as the Queen Anne mirror over her fireplace usually repre- 
sents her. 

Women of a blonde and massive physique should never 
be worried out of the calm serenity which is the chief 
attribute of their beauty. Marble, to which they are so 
often compared, is proverbially devoid of much expression ; 
and though the Venus de Medici might gain in character if 
her brows could be puckered into an intellectual frown, she 
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would certainly lose in beauty. The frown which puckers 
Vivian's at present is not intellectual, it is merely irritated 
and perplexed ; and Vivian is not looking beautiful as she 
wears it. That is not important, however, as there is no 
one to see her at the moment. What is of importance 
is that it is a week to-day since she received Randal's pro- 
posal, that he will probably be back in London to-morrow, 
and will certainly expect to find her letter awaiting him ; 
and that she is no nearer writing it than she was when she 
first held his in her hand seven days ago. 

Nay, she is not so near; for had she sat down to 
answer it then, in the first flush of her triumph, it would 
probably have been finished and despatched in half-an- 
hour, and she might now have been debating as to how 
soon propriety would allow her to modify the severity of 
those unadorned crape skirts, and reduce the size of 
the transparent "weepers" which float from her widow's 
cap. 

Why didn't she do it then ? 

" I wish I had, it would have been so much easier," 
she murmurs fractiously to herself. "What else have I 
been wishing for ever since his brother's death, and trying 
for since my husband's ? When I saw the change in him, 
as I did even in his first call, I trembled lest my chance 
should be gone : lest he should be grown too hard and 
bitter for anything I could do to win him back to his old 
place. Even after that walk in Kensington Gardens I 
doubted if I should ever see him again. Indeed it was 
a daring move on my part ; for I saw that he didn't 
believe in me, and only the fear that if I gave up Fanny 
to him she might exploiter me in return nerved me to 
try it on. I believe now that with a dozen women out 
of thirteen it would have failed. I have been more lucky 
than a dozen women. Why don't I take my luck grate- 
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fiilly ? Ah 1 if it had not come from his hands 1 if it 

had been " 

Once again, as twice before in this story, a strange, 
softened light comes into her beautiful face, giving it for 
the moment all the womanliness it lacks in general; but 
only to be banished immediately by a resolution which 
seems born of the conscious weakness. "I am a fool," 
she says to herself, with an impatient gesture as though to 
thrust the intrusive thought away. " Married to Randal, I 
shall be Lady Comyns of Dingleberry, with a fine estate 
and nearly four thousand a year as soon as ever his father 
dies, and by all reports that will be very soon now. It 
will be the very position I have always coveted ; while with 

the other Oh, why do I think of such folly ? Am I 

mad ? Why, I doubt if he makes more than four hundred 
a year even now. We should starve on it, and I might 
even get to reproach him ; while, on the other hand, if I 
marry Randal I can see him as often as I like. That is 
the good of their being such friends. He can come for 
long visits to Dingleberry : it will make up to me for 
Randal's horrid, new, cynical ways of speaking and thinking, 

and Perhaps my lord might be jealous, however. 

He used to be so once ; but no,' he could hardly suspect 
the very man who had helped him to win me. And if he did, 
I would just stand on my dignity and resent the insult so 
that he would have to give in. Randal may be as dis- 
agreeable as he hkes, but I have one hold over him which 
I hadn't over my husband. He is a gentleman, and he 
hates scandals. Joshua Bruce had nothing to lose in the 
way of dignity. He would have turned me out on the 
streets, or got a divorce from me any day if I had but given 
him the ghost of an excuse. He did damage his own name 
almost as much as me by his infamous will; but with 
Randal it would be different. The honour of his house 
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will always come first with him, and the dread of the 
slightest tarnish on that will give me the upper hand 
whatever happens. Besides, Frank has been manageable 
enough hitherto, poor fellow ! Why shouldn't he be the 
same now ? I can even make his life happier under the 
new regime; and he is my cousin. I have a right to care 
for him. There is no harm in it. What a fool I have been 
to hesitate so long ! " 

She draws her blotting-book to her with the last thought, 
and, taking from it a sheet of thick note-paper with a 
texture like very corrugated crape, and a black border 
nearly half-an-inch in width, begins to write. She has other 
note-paper with three-quarters of an inch of border, but 
that is for letters to the Bruce connection. In an epistle, 
written to signify your acceptance of one man, it is not 
necessary to typify yourself too demonstratively as the relict 
of another. Vivian's paper is just what is correct in quality, 
style, and border, and the words traced upon it are equally 
so : graceful, tender, and dignified, waiving all unpleasant 
questions, yet, withal, intimating rather than expressing, a 
certain grateful recognition of his having permitted her to 
do so : the gist of it is that she accepts his offer ; and, 
having done so, she feels better, rings for the page, and 
sends him over to deliver it at RandaPs hotel, and to ask 
when that gentleman is expected back. 

After a morning spent in this way, a woman has a 
right to feel hungry, and even a little exhausted. It is 
rather pleasant, therefore, to her to hear the lunch gong's 
noisy signal before long ; and, as she goes down the 
narrow, albeit softly-carpeted stairs, she thinks, with some 
complacence, of how much nicer it will be to hear the 
swish of her train on the polished oak staircase of 
Dingleberry Hall, and to see the staid, powdered retainer 
holding open the dining-room door for her approach. Mr. 
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Brace's footmen, though insolent and highly paid enough, 
had always worn something of the air of the disguised 
greengrocer or restaurant waiter; and he had sternly 
refused to allow them to sport a livery to which he had 
no right. Vivian likes liveries and powder. She likes 
pomp of all sorts, and of late she has been restricted to 
a parlour-maid and a mongrel page. The prospect of a 
change is not unpleasing. 

Mrs. Clarke is already seated at table when her sister 
enters the room. The sisters have virtually lived together 
ever 'Since Colonel Le Mesurier's death; and now that 
Mr. Bruce has also departed from this world, their joint 
residence has become an established fact. To Fanny it is 
almost a necessity that it should be so, her individual 
means being of the smallest. It is this fact, indeed, which 
gave such weight to her resolve not to be cast aside as 
a sin-offering to Captain Comyns; and from natural 
indolence, as well as long course of habit, Vivian has 
grown to depend almost equally on her sister; and even 
in a degree to allow herself to be scolded and managed 
by the latter. 

"Where have you been?" she asks languidly, as she 
takes her seat. 

" Cold chicken ? " 

"Yes, please. Breast, if there is any. I haven't seen 
you all the morning." 

" No, for I've been out," says Fanny, carving briskly, 
and helping the lady of the house to all the titbits in a way 
the latter could hardly have done for herself, though she 
expects it as a matter of course. 

" You said you were going to write letters, so I thought 
you wouldn't want to be disturbed." 

"I only wrote one letter; but it was rather important," 
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Vivian answers, smiling. " It was my answer to RandaFs 
proposal." 

" My dear Vi, do you mean to say that that had not 
been sent before ? " 

" There is no hurry. He is out of town still ; and 
if he were not, it would do his lordship good to feel that 
I am not too anxious to jump down his throat." 

" I hope you expressed pretty plainly your readiness to 
walk down it. Please to think of your own good as 
well as his." 

"Don't be afraid," says Vivian, smiling complacently. 
"Fanny, do you think, under the circumstances, that 
sealskin would be permissible by Christmas ? I do detest 
crape mantles, they are so unbecoming; besides, nothing 
is so warm as fur." 

" Bee says sealskin is always permissible ; but I really 
think there are no rules now-a-days. Poor Bee 1 what 
a state she was in this morning about this stupid 
affair ! " 

" What affair ? I didn't know you had been there." 

" I went to help her to pack. They go off to Eastbourne 
to-morrow, and that maid of hers is such an idiot she can 
do nothing; but I found Bee in floods of tears over this 
news about Frank, and she did pretty well nothing but 
fuss and whimper all the time." 

"About — Frank?" It does not sound like Vivian's 
voice, and yet she is putting a strong constraint on 
herself. She will not even lay down her knife and 
fork. 

" Yes ; didn't you know ? I told Bee you had said 
nothing to me about it ; but I thought he made you his 
confidante in everything." 

" I can't know till you tell me what this thing is. As 

s 
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for Bee, she makes a fuss over everything, from a death 
to a gnat bite. He is not — ill ? " 

" No, of course not ; and, as I tell her, to my mind 
the Indian climate is likely to suit him much better than 
this. Indeed, I must say, Vi, that for many reasons I 
think it a very sensible move; and I half hoped*' — 
with a shrewd glance at -her sister — " that you had 
counselled it." 

" I do not know, till you tell me what it is." 
, She says it, not looking up or moving, in the same 
flat tone as before. It is as if she had been saying it 
all her life, and knew no other form of words. 

" Do you mean that he hasn't told you — really ? Why, 
he is going to. India almost directly. He has accepted 
some legal appointment in Bengal. I forget what it is 
exactly, but it's a capital thing, high salary and a life 
affair. I think it's the best piece of luck he has ever 
had, and I told Bee so, but, of course, she's inconsolable 
for the moment. It seems he only told her last night ; 
and the idea of his sailing in a month has quite upset 
her." 

Vivian does not answer. She is very busy cutting her 
chicken into small square dice, and eating each piece 
deliberately. They might be bits of chalk or wood for 
any knowledge that she has of their taste, and Mrs. Clarke, 
looking at her and knowing her ways, begins to wish 
she had never said anything about Frank's sudden 
decision. 

"After all, nothing could be better for him," she 
resumes in a slightly querulous tone, the result of 
nervousness and' self- disapprobation; "of course, we shall 
all miss him just at first, and for that reason one might 
wish he were] not going till after your marriage ; but, in 
any case, once you were living in the country you would 
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see very little of him. Norfolk is a good way from 
London, and even if it were nearer it would make no 
difference. If I know anything of Randal Comyns it 
is that he's not the sort of man to stand another, even 
an intimate friend, running in and out of his house, 
tame-cat fashion. And you don't want to have all the 
old unpleasantness over again, I'm sure. You must be 
more careful this time, Vivian." 

" Thanks very much for the advice ; but there is no 
need for you to emulate Bee, and become tearful over 
it," Vivian says calmly. " Had she no other news by- 
the-way? I suppose she does go to Eastbourne this 
afternoon ? Frank's departure a month hence need hardly 
interfere with that." And, for all her skill, Mrs. Clarke 
cannot tell whether Vivian was really as moved as she had 
supposed, or whether she was aware of the whole matter 
beforehand. She determines, nevertheless, and for her 
sister's own sake, to keep a careful watch on her. 

It is not an easy matter, however. Vivian says nothing 
more, but [orders the carriage after lunch, and goes out. 
Being mistress she has, of course, a right to do so ; and, as 
Fanny has been out herself all the morning there is an 
excuse for not asking her to accompany her. She can only 
look from the window after her troublesome sister ; and as, 
for nearly all errands whether of business or pleasure, 
Vivian must take the turn which leads townwards, she does 
not gain much by the move. 

" I believe she has gone off to try and catch Bee and 
learn all about it from her. Who would have guessed she 
could be so foolish ? " Fanny says to herself. She is wrong, 
however. General and Mrs. Parker reside in Brook Street, 
Grosvenor Square, whereas Vivian has simply told her coach- 
man " The Strand," and then leans back in her seat with 
closed eyes, and a face more like a statue than ever from 

S 2 
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the absence of the delicate bloom that generally adorns it. 
Only once, as they pass the hotel where Randal lately put 
up, she glances upward, and make sa sudden movement as 
if to give a new order ; but the impulse is checked before it 
can be carried into execution, and she sinks back again, 
murmuring between her teeth : 

"It will be time enough on my return — i/I/at'l" 

They arrive at the Strand, and she tells the man to put 
her down at that delightful little corner shop which displays 
photographs from Albert Moore and Simeon Solomon's 
pictures in its windows, and then to go on to the Stores 
in the Haymarket, with a list of purchases to be made 
up. 

'* You will wait for me there," she adds ; and then, as 
the tiny victoria rolls away, Vivian turns round and walks 
briskly eastwards. 

Frank St. Clair's natty little parlour in the Temple is 
strangely untidy to-day. The table is littered with papers, 
the sofa and floor with books ; he is standing by the former 
very busy in sorting, tearing up, and putting on one side, 
when there is a tap at the door, and his boy says : 

" Mrs. Bruce, sir," and, without waiting for permission, 
Vivian enters. 

It is not the first time she has been there. Beatrice 
Parker, Fanny, and she have taken five o'clock tea in the 
barrister's chambers, and been daintily served and assidu- 
ously waited on more than once ; and she has visited him 
several times with other people, and once or twice alone on 
little matters of business. There is even an arm-chair in 
one corner, which she once told him laughingly was the 
easiest she had ever known, and in which he has never 
from that day allowed anyone else to seat themselves. 
Yet, when she enters the room to-day, by his violent start 
and face, first flushed and then ashen pale, it is evident that 
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in all his life Frank's eyes had never met a more unexpected 
vision. 

" Vivian ! " he says breathlessly ; and she, very white, 
but looking at him with an odd, painful smile : 

"Yes, it is I. No wonder you look guilty." Then, 
coming nearer and putting out her hand to him : " Frank, 
what does this mean ? You are not going away — going to 
leave me ! It isn't true ! You couldn't do it. Oh ! why 
did they say so ? " All the years he has known her he 
has never seen her speak or give way like this. He did 
not think it was in her ; but, unconsciously even to her- 
self, the wear and tear of the morning's decision have taken: 
away much of her native self-command and power of acting. 
For once at least in her life she is stirred, and shows it ; 
and he, self-restrained man as he is, is more shaken by this 
weakness in the idol he has adored, without hope or defal- 
cation, all his life, than he could have beheved possible. 
He answers her as frankly as she has spoken : 

" Yes, I am going. Vivian, why did you come here ? 
I should have told you soon. I meant to do so ; but it 
is only just settled, and I could not lose the chance. 
You must have known that — that it would be impossible 
for me to stay here after your marriage." 

*• Why ? " she says breathlessly. " Frank, are you mad 
or cruel ? Why should you go now ? I was married 
before." 

" Yes, to a man you never cared for, and who was not 
even kind to you ; a vulgar-minded money-jobber, whose 
coarse illiterateness threw you on other men for society, 
and whose jealousy rather irritated than protected you. 
You wanted a defender then, a brother if you had had 
one, a brother-cousin since you had not ; someone just 
to stand at your side and keep the gadflies off you ; and 
—because I loved you, because you were the one object 
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of my life — I was content at any cost to myself to take that 

position ; but now It is quite different now. You do 

not want me for '* 

"But I do," she pleads, her eyes swimming in un- 
wonted tears, her beautiful lip trembling as even little 
Barberry's might have done. " I want you more than 
ever. I don't know what you mean. What is different ? " 

*^WhatV* and for a moment even she shrinks and 
colours beneath the flash in his eyes. "Need you ask 
me ? You, who are now going to marry a man you do 
love, the object of your first woman's choice, the man 
who has loved you and been separated from you for years. 
He has asked you again to marry him, and you have 
told me that you will. It was from my lips he first learnt 
the fact. It was I who, acting as your mouthpiece, told 
him that if he had been wronged it was not by you. I 
could do that because I loved you so dearly that your 
happiness was more to me than my own ; but, Vivian dear, 
there are limits to everything — even my endurance. I 
don't grudge Randal Comyns his good fortune, if it is to 
make your life glad ; but I cannot stay here and look at 
it ; and," with a decision which flushes his thin, dark face, 
and makes it almost stern, " I will not ; no, not even to 
please you." 

" And I," she says, flushing too, arid leaning forward 
till her hands, which have been lying in his, slide upwards 
and rest on his arm, "I will not marry Randal Comyns 
if you do not. How can he or 'any other man make up 
to me for your loss ? " 

"But you love him," Frank repeats; raising his own 
hands to press her gently back. "You told me so. Is 
not he enough to you ? " 

" No, no, no I And I do not. It was a lie. I never 
loved him, except for a little bit, when I was a girl and 
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flattered by his looks and position, and by his admiration 
for me. It was you I loved. It is you now ; not he ; 
Frank, have pity on me." 

**J[/Jf/" He says it in a faint, dizzy voice, still hold- 
ing her back. For the moment indeed it seems to him 
that he is mad or dreaming — that he cannot have heard 
aright. *' Me I Vivian, are you mocking me ? You care 
for me ? My God, if so ; why, all these years have you 
pretended " 

"Why? Oh, Frank, why do you ask me? Be 
generous. How could we marry? We were too poor. 
We had nothing, either of us; and at first I did not 
think I cared so much. I thought the feeling would 
die out. Starved plants always die ; and our childish love 
had to be starved. It was your goodness all through my 
married life that fed it j and now I cannot do with- 
out you. There ! you know it all now, and — you won't 
go. You won't leave me ! I cannot marry Randal 
Comyns if you do ? " 

"No, I will not leave you; but you will not marry 
Randal Comyns either," Frank answers, taking her sud- 
denly and firmly in his arms and holding her while he 
speaks. "I shall take you with me. What do you 
suppose I am made of? Do you think that, once knowing 
you care for me, I will ever let you go again ? Hush I 
Be silent. It is my turn now. I have been your slave 
for years, have held myself in; and borne with, and 
struggled against a very hell of suffering, just to be near 
you and serve you. And what was the good? Were 
yOu really happy? Would you be happier now, married 
to a man with whom I have been ready to quarrel a 
dozen times of late, because he was marrying you — and 
I could see it — from honour and compassion, not from 
love. Vivian, you are heaven and earth to me; but 
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you have cared too much for money, and too little for 
love. Well, you will have money now and love too. 
We shall not be as rich as Randal, but with this appoint- 
ment and what you have of your own, we shall be rich 
enough. You won^t be an English baronet's wife, but 
you will be a queen in India. You shall have servants, 
luxuries, all you can want ; and love — love and adoration 
into the bargain; for every day of my life I shall be 
worshipping you more and more for having come to me. 
And if you do not — mark this, dear — I shall go all the 
same; and I will never see you again. I shall not 
wish to." 

"Did a page from Mrs. Bruce leave a note and 
message here to-day for Captain Comyns?" 

"Yes, madam." 

"I am Mrs. Bruce. The boy brought me back word 
that Captain Comyns was not expected till to-morrow. 
If so, my letter is useless, and will only give him 
unnecessary trouble. Will you allow me to take it back 
and leave another in its stead ? " 

" I beg your pardon, ma'am, but " 

" You want to be sure I am the person I claim to be. 
Quite right ; but if you compare the notes, you will see 
the paper and handwriting are the same ; and I will give 
you my card as a further guarantee. Thank you. You 
will find it is all correct. Much obliged." 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

CONTAINING MUCH CORRESPONDENCE. 

But Captain Comyns does not return to London on the 
morrow, or for many morrows to come. 

There is trouble down at the old Hall in Norfolk; 
trouble which extends down to the little village which 
scatters itself along one irregular street, terminating in a 
triangular green and a crumbling square-towered church 
about half a mile from the park gates. Sir Comyn Comyns, 
the blind and widowed owner of the estate, who for nearly 
sixty years has ruled his little domain with an autocratic 
benevolence which has made him popular as well as 
respected, lies dying behind those jealously-curtained 
windows overlooking my lady's garden; and little knots 
of anxious, curious gossips gather in groups outside the 
alehouse door, or even straggle up to the nearest lodge-gate 
to make inquiries for " t' squoire," with faces as grave and 
excited, and a sense of the importance of the impending 
calamity rather stronger, than if the individual in extremis 
were Her Gracious Majesty the Queen. 

" To think it ha' coom at last," as one old peasant said 
to another, propping his rusty, smock- frocked back against 
the churchyard wall, so as to better look up into his 
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comrade's face : " An* t' squoire and passon walkin' out 
o t' door, theer, last Sabbath day as was, for a' t' world 
as hale, lookin' one as t' oother. Eh ! 'tis an awful succum- 
stance farely ; an' to be aloan, too, when a' were took ! A 
dunna min' livin' aloan raaself; but to die aloan, an* wi' 

young squoire away at t* moines knowin* nothin* " 

" T* young squoire's not away, Tummas Baines," breaks 
in the shrill female voice of a neighbour, who has stopped 
to listen. " Dunna ye think it, an' his feyther half way to 
t' oother world. Arid Mrs. Dencher at t* south lodge zays 
as a* ware zent for less nor an hour after t* squoire wor 
struck down." 

"An* coomed up by retarn train,** adds the second 
old man. " I zaw un maself at t* station. A' were as 
whoite as a loomp o* chalk a* were ; and, zays I, * Ma 
dooty to 'ee, squoire,' I zays, * an* main zorry us 
all bees for t* arrand as has zoommoned of *ee back,* zays 
I, a *oldin* ma head down an* ma hat again ma belly, tho* 
the rain it were a* poorin* down loike thoonder; but ye 
zee I vinks to maself, * t* young squoire '11 be squoire out- 
right afoor marnin*, vinks I, * and 'tis no toime for forgettin* 
a man's manners.* But, Lard ! ye wouldn*t ha* thought 
theer were another body within vifty moile o' 'm, for all 
the notice a' took o' I ; but just joomped on Black Queen, 
t* mare as were a* waitin*, an* rode off like a zhot. * Now,' 

zay& I to maself, ' if I*d been my lard the dook ' But 

there*s rich an* there's poor in t' warld as is to-day 1 " 

" Belike a' didn't 'ear 'ee truly," the woman suggests in 
a soothing tone. " A' must ha' been main took oop. Zir 
Comyn's death'll be a great change for 'ee ; more'n it would 
be fur most. T'old squoire niver did raight by Mester 
Randal." 

"No; a' set t'whole o' his heart on t'other un. Well, 
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lads, 'twere no wonder. Mister Comyns were a foine- 
lookin' young man as iver was, a' were." 

"No'an foiner than Mister Randal afoor a spailt 'as 
eyesaight, an' scorched his hair off, in that daundered 
foire." 

" Mistress Lucking, that foire were in our greecious 
Queen's service, zo 'twould be treason to speak ill o't ; but 
for all that. Mister Randal's no'an zo dandy lookin' a 
youngster, he's a good zon ; an' I'll bet my hat as 'twas a 
sore an' grievous shock to un to come whoam an' fin' t' 
old squoire lyin' atween loife and death, as is at t' 
present." 

The old peasant is right. Upstairs in that darkened 
room on the first floor — his mother's room, and endeared 
by many a childish reminiscence — Randal Comyns sits by 
the old-fashioned four-post bedstead, holding a hand which 
hourly grows colder and heavier in his, with a heart colder 
and heavier still. His father is dying, dying none the less 
surely that it is a slow, lingering death ; and, though he has 
not been a kind father, though he has never cared much 
for this son of his, and, until the last few weeks, has always 
felt and found that the pleasantest times to him are the 
times when they are apart, Randal has cared for him with 
an odd, dogged, half-ashamed caring; has admired, ay, 
even loved him enough to suffer, far more acutely than he 
would ever have allowed anyone to guess, from the 
unnatural dislike of the old man, who, whatever he may be 
in himself, is the author of the younger one's existence. 
And just of late Sir Comyn has seemed to recognise this 
almost pathetic, because so utterly gratuitous, tenderness in 
his neglected son, and to show a tardy appreciation and 
gratitude for it Only of late; a matter of eight or ten 
weeks at most ; but now that the end has come, Randal, 
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cynical, world-worn traveller as he is, would not barter 
those weeks for as many years of selfish happiness. 

For the end is very near at present. It is just a week 
since Randal was summoned from Newcastle by a badly- 
worded telegram, informing him that his father had had 
a paralytic stroke, and that if he wished to see him alive 
he must come at once ; and the young man lost not a 
moment in obeying. He left Newcastle by the next 
train. 

Sir Comyn was lying on the same bed when he arrived 
as he is lying on now; lying stiff and rigid, with closed 
eyes and livid face, dead to all outward appearance, dead 
actually so far as sight, hearing, taste, or motion constitute 
life. The doctor, however, has told Randal that a second 
stroke had followed the first before the young man's arrival, 
and that a third will probably supervene ere the end. 

"And when that will be it is impossible to say," he 
adds. " It may come within an hour ; it may not be (it is 
my duty to warn you of this) for several weeks. You wiU 
observe that he can still swallow without much difficulty, 
and experience teaches us that in cases of this sort life may 
be sustained on an almost infinitesimal quantity of nourish- 
ment. When there is no waste of the tissues there is 
naturally less needed to support them; that is why your 
Doctor Tanners and other fasting charlatans stay in bed, 
and pass their time in sleeping as much as possible. But 
you look pale, Mr. Comyns ; of course this is very distressing 
to you." (The doctor is as well aware as most people of 
Sir Comyn's long-nourished antipathy to his heir.) "But 
I may add it is a most unlikely supposition. In all proba- 
bility the squire will not last more than a few days at 
farthest, and in the meantime I need not tell you that your 
presence here," with a gesture to indicate the sick-room, "is 
not in the slightest degree requisite, or to be expected. It 
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was quite right to send for you, of course. Indeed, the 
butler who was with him when he began to recover from 
his first stroke, says that he stretched out his arm and 
tried to utter your name; but he has been quite unconscious 
ever since, and is likely to continue so." 

" But not till the end ? " Randal interrupts, a look of 
keen, distressful pain in his eyes, though his voice is cool 
and steady. ** He will surely recover — be able to know us 
at any rate before then." 

" It is highly improbable, so much so, at any rate, that 
unless there is a speedy change for the worse, I do not 
think you need feel bound to remain within the house. He 
has a very attentive nurse, I know, and will not be likely to 
require you," and with a friendly nod, intended to be re- 
assuring, the medical man departs. 

Then, and not till then, Randal Comyns' stern composure 
gives way, and kneeling down by the bed he puts his slight, 
worn fingers into that rigid, outstretched hand, and, stooping 
his head over the pallid face, speaks : 

" Father, I am here. I came at once. Do you know me, 
father ? Your boy, Randal ! I have come to stay with you." 

No answer ; though the words are repeated more than 
once. No quiver even in the wrinkled eyelids, or movement 
of the sunken, bluish mouth. The doctor was right ; this 
is death in life indeed, and it matters nothing who goes or 
stays by it. For a moment Randal hesitates, and then, 
moved by a sorrowful, reverent impulse, bom of his utter 
impotence to help, or comfort, in this living death, him 
who has given him life, he stoops his tall head lower still 
and touches the old man's brow with his lips. Something 
moves against his hand as he does so, and he looks down 
with a start The stiff and icy fingers of the squire's left 
hand have relaxed and then reclosed in a feeble clasp over 
his own. 
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For the first time for years Randal Comyns, the free- 
thinker, cries out from his heart, "Thank God!" That 
movement has told him that his father knows him, and 
he is gladder of it than of a kingdom. 

That is why he is sitting there now; as, with only 
brief absences for food and rest, he has sat ever since. 
Sir Comyn is still alive. He gives no other sign of 
his being so. His face never changes. His lips never 
open. The words spoken now by one, now by another, 
find no answer even in a sign; but when Randal 
is away for a few moments the two middle fingers 
of that left hand straighten and move, very feebly, very 
stiffly, but with an unmistakable air of feeling for some- 
thing, and when his son returns, and lays his own hand 
over them, they close round it again, and remain so 
peacefully. No other hand has the same effect. They 
have tried it, and the attempt has been a failure. Sir 
Comyn wants his son only; and Randal knows it, and 
is glad. Not for worlds would he have those feeble 
fingers seek for him in vain for one moment, if he could 
help it. 

So he sits there, and a second week goes on; then 
a third and a fourth. It is on the second day of the fifth 
week since his seizure that, as Randal is trying to read 
by the dim light of dawn, he is conscious of a faint, 
inarticulate sound from the bed, and, bending over it, 
sees that his father's face is working with a strange, painful 
contortion. 

He is evidently trying to speak; but for a long time 
the effort is in vain, and then sleep comes upon him from 
the exhaustion of it, and they think he may die before 
awakening. 

He does not ; and when he awakes his eyes open, and 
the effort to speak is renewed, this time successfully, 
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though only Randal hears the low, feebly-fashioned words, 
uttered with long breaks between, like a child trying to 
talk. 

" How long — 2vin — this — last ? " 

For a second Randal hesitates ; then low, too, but 
clearly : 

" Not very long now, I fear, father." 

" I — am glad. It — will — be your day — soon." 

No answer this- time. It is true; yet Captain Comyns 
would willingly give ten years of his life to put it off. 
Only that his father's coldness has always checked any 
demonstrativeness in him he would say so. 

" Be — a good master. You — have — been a good son — 
very. God bless you." 

" I will try," Randal says gently. 

**And" (with more vehemence) '*get married. You 
must now — promise. No man — settles down without — a 
wife." 

" I will, sir. I intend to do so." He might add that 
he has partly carried out the intention. The recollection 
that he has done so flashes on his mind like a ray of 
lightning as he speaks, startling and almost making him 
stammer; not so much by the thought of the fact itself* 
as that the last weeks of anxiety and preoccupation have 
sufficed to blot it out so completely. Why, Vivian's answer 
to his letter must be actually waiting at the hotel for him all 
this time. He will telegraph for it to-morrow ; but how 
she must wonder at not having heard from him before ; 
nay, at not having seen him at her feet. Ah ! well, she will 
have to excuse him when she knows the cause. But his father 
is going on speaking, louder and with less difficulty this 
time. 

" That is right. Don't make me an excuse for delay. 
Find a — good woman and — marry her. Not a fine lady — 
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only, like that — damned, fickle jade who made a fool of you 
before ; but — honest — ^pure — ^your mother's sort. Keep up 
the honour " 

The sentence is never finished or answered. His voice 
dwindles away into incoherency and stops. There is a 
slight convulsion about his mouth ; and Randal springs to 
his feet and tears at the bell-pull. The third stroke has 
fallen upon the poor old baronet ; and before noon he has 
passed away into the unknown void of eternity. 

It is not till the morning of the next day but one after- 
wards that Randal brings himself to open Vivian's letter. 
It has arrived for him on the previous evening ; lies indeed 
on his study-table, wooing him in his grief and loneliness 
with suggestions of comfort and companionship — that best 
companion of all the sweetest comfort, a wife? But to 
Randal the very sight of the once familiar handwriting has 
become repugnant since those last words of Sir Comyn have 
deprived him of his highest motive for marrying the woman 
who has penned it. 

Not even by his marriage will he please his father now. 
That one consolation in the ruin of his own hopes is taken 
from him; and by the disheartening pain of its destruc- 
tion he learns how much store he has set by it; and 
what an important factor it was in the reasons which led 
him to re-bind himself to the conquering car of Vivian 
Bruce. 

" What good even to read her letter ! " he mutters as he 
takes it up and surveys the outside with a wearied, incurious 
air, strangely at variance with the received idea of a lover 
holding in his hand his mistress's acceptance. **I know 
what she will say ; almost the very words she will use : 
very proper words, charmingly put together of course, 

but Ah, well ! it's done now and may as well be 

done decently. She will be surprised enough at not having 
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heard from me sooner, but my answer will explain that 
Vivian likes a title. She will forgive me when she 
knows that I can give her one sooner than she ex- 
pected." With that bitter sneer on his lips he . tears open 
the deeply black-bordered envelope and reads — Vivian's 
refusal ! 

"No, my dear friend, it cannot be. I am grateful, 
truly grateful for your proposal, for I appreciate the 
mingled generosity and compassion which prompt you 
to make it ; and I do not even feel angry with you for 
rating me so low as to think that such compassionate gene- 
rosity, with the good things of life which you have to bestow, 
are sufficient' now for the woman by whom you considered 
yourself wronged, and whom you are willing to forgive, 
though not to trust, and to marry, though not to love 1 Nay, 
for the memory of my early affection for you, I forgive you. 
I will not even see that there is anything insulting in your 
offer; for I can understand that, through me, however 
innocently, your vanity has been made to suffer more 
than once; and, though I certainly cannot marry you — 
pardon me if I say I would not now if I could — I feel 
sincerely sorry to be forced to pain you again by teUing you 
so, and I trust that you will not refuse the friendship which 
I have already tried (I fear ineffectually) to show you is all 
I have now to offer. Believe me, my dear Captain Comyns, 
this is the best for both of us. An early love, slain in 
bitterness and ill-feeling, could only be revived in a maimed 
and distorted form at best ; and I do not like deformities ! 
You will think I am too proud, perhaps ; but, even in my 
poverty and widowhood, I do not fear to say that I require 
more than you can give me in the man I take for a second 
husband. Love and worship may not equal a title and a 
long rent-roll; but to a woman's heart they are worth far 

T 
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more ; and only those who are willing to lay them at my 
poor feet, can get them in return. 

'' Your friend in all kindness, 

"Vivian Bruce." 

For a moment he sits staring at this, as if too con- 
founded to be able to take in its full signification 3 then, 
as his eye catches the familiar writing of Frank St. Clair 
among a pile of other letters waiting for him, he snatches it 
and opens it eagerly, as if seeking for a solution of the 
mystery. This time he is not disappointed. The bar- 
rister's letter is a good deal shorter, but it is plain and 
to the point 

"My dear Randal, 

"I have wasted too much time and too many 
spoken and written words already, in trying to urge you on 
to a reconciliation and marriage with my cousin Vivian, to 
feel that I need make as much apology for this as some 
men might. I knew that you had cared for her once. I 
thought that she cared for you, and, so thinking, I was 
willing for her sake to strain every nerve in my power in 
bringing about a reunion between you ; though, in doing so, 
I had destroyed the one ray of hope and happiness in my 
own life. To-day I have found out that I was wrong. It is 
not you she cares for, but me ; and when I tell you that, 
never guessing this, I have loved her my whole life — that 
she is the one woman in the world to me, and will be while 
I live — I need hardly add that, discovering this, I am not 
disposed to surrender her to any other man — even you. 
It is a comfort to me to know that, though this may touch 
your pride, it will not wound your affections ; seeing that, 
since your return to England this time, you have often irri- 
tated me almost past endurance, by your vaunted coldness, 
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and utter want of appreciation of her. If, nevertheless, you 
consider that, in taking your place, I am betraying our 
friendship for one another, you have a perfect right to 
quarrel with rae ; and I shall not even defend myself. For 
one thing — I like you (apart from Vivian) too well For 
another — I am too happy ! 

* Your friend sincerely, and in any case, 

"Frank St. Clair." 

It is rather a distressing thought to Randal, later on, 
and when he is able to recall it, that in this solemn hcuse 
of mourning, with his father lying dead upstairs and even 
the autumn sunshine excluded from the room in which 
he sits, he could not keep himself from springing to his 
feet and clasping both hands together with the heartiest, 
" Heaven be praised ! This is too lucky ! " that he has 
uttered since the days of his youth. But, indeed, for 
the moment an almost boyish exultation, an overmastering 
sense of freedom, sudden, absolute, and delicious, sweeps 
away every other thought ; and it is hard work even to 
keep a decent veil on his gladness in the few lines of 
answer which he sends to his friend. 

"Dear Frank, 

" Please accept my heartiest congratulations. So 
far from wanting to quarrel with you, I wish you and 
Mrs. Bruce every joy. When is it to be, and why the 
deuce didn't you manage your affairs better ? 

" Yours very cordially, 

" R. C. 
" RS. — Only opened yours to-day or would have 
written sooner. If you've seen the notice of my father's 
death you will understand why. He was struck down by 
paralysis a month ago and I never left him till the end." 

T 2 
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To Vivian he does not write at all. " She has wound 
it all up so beautifully it would be a pity to spoil the 
effect by an answer/' he says to himself with somewhat 
mirthful lips, as he glances a second time over Mrs. Bruce's 
epistle. " How clever she is ! and how beautifully she 
manages to put me in the wrong, and so leave me the 
erring and pardoned sinner and herself the noble and 
dignified victim ! Ah ! well, 'tis a good game that's well 
over, and if she does care for Frank she must have some 
good in her. I'll give them the royalest wedding-present 
that money can buy if only in gratitude. Ah ! Berrie, my 
little girl, haven't I cause to be grateful for the freedom 
which gives me back to you ! " 

And, despite all sorrow for his late heavy loss, he is 
grateful and glad too ; glad exceedingly. Indeed, it is 
hard to keep the happiness within him from shining out 
of his eyes, and yet — who knows ! — perhaps he should 
have tried harder. At any rate his punishment is not long 
in coming. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

POOR BARBERRY 1 

It is a windy, wet, changeful day, warm in the transient 
gleams of sunshine, cold in the longer spaces of cloud and 
gloom, when a gentleman stands just outside the porch of 
Stanefell Farm, gazing up at the house with a curious, puzzled 
expression. The windows are all wide open, and through 
them he can see a vista of bare and empty rooms — some 
stripped even of their paper — while there does not seem to 
be anyone living in the place, or to be seen in its neigh- 
bourhood. Indeed, it is with a decided feeling of relief 
that, after wandering round the outside of the house, and 
even entering it, in search of somebody of whom to make 
inquiries, he comes at last upon an old man engaged in 
whitewashing a scullery in the rear, and appeals to him for 
information. . 

" Isn't this Farmer Brown's place ; or have he and his 
family left it ? I was told they lived here." 

" Ay, an' ye'U be richt ; but they're a' awa' the noo." 
" Away ? How's that ? Are they living elsewhere ? " 
" Eh no, sir j no for gude, that is. The family are but 
gaun doon to young Mr. Souter's fairm, to get ower their 
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trouble a bittie; an have the entire hoose cleaned an' 
deesinfected." 

" Disinfected I They have had illness here then ? Who 

was it — ^what ? " 

Too greatly shocked at the idea to think of what he is 
saying, Randal is hurrying out questions in sharp, imperious 
haste ; when he is recalled to himself by seeing the open- 
eyed wonder on the old labourer's face, and adds more 
civilly : 

" I beg your pardon, my man ; but you startled me. I 
am a friend," he says it proudly and frankly, " of one of the 
family — Miss Brown ; and I had hoped " 

" To fin' her ? Eh, sir, I'm sair grievit for you. Ye'll 
no be doin' that either here or at the ither fairm. Will ye 
no have haird ? " 

" What ? No. For heaven's sake tell me." 

" O', their getting the sma' pock here. 'Twas the twin 
laddie tuik it first, an' a' the ithers were to be sentit away ; 
but naething wad set puir Miss Barbara but to stay an' 
nurse her brither her own sel'. Ye'll see 'twas this gait — 
Mistress Brown had no been vacceenated, an' the puir 
lassie she had, an' ne'er jaloused* as she wad take it on top 
o' that securitee. Eh, but 'twas a sair mistake for her." 

" My God ! You don't mean that she did take it — that 
they let her ? " 

" She did, sir. She sickened as the laddie was gettin 
betther. His was but a sma' wee touch o' it after a' ; but wi' 
the lass 'twas different. Maybe she was no sae sthrong as 
she suld ha' been ; an' her stepmither says she'll ne'er forgi'e 
hersel' for lettin' her rin the risk ; but who culd ha' guessed 
'twould ha' fallen sae sairly on a brisk bonny lass like her ? 
An' noo that she is gaen " 

'^Gonel She is dead, then?" Sandal says, with a 

* Suspected. 
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strange, sickly smile, a strange, unnatural voice, sounding 
hardly human on the silence \ for the workman, startled 
by a sudden Jview of the ghastly pallor of his listener's 
face, has broken off suddenly in his narration. " That is 
what you have to tell me? I come too late, it seems. 
She — is dead." 

" Deid ? Nay, nay, sir ; the Lord be thankit, no' that ; 
but she was verra bad ; sae bad they scarce luikit to see 
her rise up again. 'Twas a hard fecht for her ; and noo 
they say as she'll be sair markit to her deein' day ; but I've 
no' seen her mysel' to tell, for they've sentit her and the 
laddie away to a warrm place to get betther. Maybe ye'll 
ha haird tell o' it, for 'tis a foreign pairt that folk do speak 
verra highly of for a weenter abode. Grange-ower-San's 
they ca' it, ower in Lancashire, langside the sea ; and she 
an' the bairn are there togither. They tell me he'll be a' 
richt in time ; but for her, puir lassie— an' 'tis a sorrowfu* 
dread for a maid an' a weel-favoured one — nae mon will 
ever luik wi' liking on the face o' her again." 

" No, no ; I cannot see him ; I will not. I cannot see 
anyone." 

It is Berrie who is speaking — poor trembling Berrie — 
clutching with weak, chilly hands at the edges of the table, 
behind which she stands, while she instinctively turns her 
disfigured face from the door where the small lodging- 
house servant is waiting for an answer. 

"The gentleman is very urgent, miss. He says he 
won't tire you or keep you long; but he's come a great 
distance, and ^" 

"Yes, yes; I know. But I can't see anyone. I'm 
very sorry. You must tell him so; but I can't — I can't 
indeed;" and this time the answer is given with such 
almost passionate determination, that the little maid 
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departs without further parley, and even forgets to close 
the door behind her. It is for this reason that Berrie can 
hear her message being given ; then a voice very grave and 
subdued — but, ah ! how strangely, sorrowfully familiar — 
saying something in reply, and the small maid answering 
in the same tone. After that a man's footsteps going down 
the little oil-clothed lobby, the shutting of the front door, 
and all is quiet. He has gone then at last ! She has sent 
him away, and, though that is what she wants — though a 
moment back she was sick and trembling with the fear lest 
he might disregard her refusal to see him and make his way 
in, in spite of it — the security that he has not done so fills 
her with no joy or thankfulness ; rather with a heavy, hope- 
less sensation of sorrow, crushing her down so completely 
that, as she kneels by the window and, holding the curtains 
together that she may not be seen herself, watches a tall 
figure, clad in rough tweeds, marching away in the direction 
of the station, her head sinks gradually down upon her 
clasped hands; and, unable to bear up any longer, she sobs 
aloud, letting the tears trickle over her pale cheeks without 
even an effort to wipe them away. 

Is that the last glimpse she will ever have of him? 
and oh ! if so, why would he not even turn his head 
once? He must have guessed that she would be 
watching him. Will she never, never, never see his face 
again ? 

It is more than a month since Berrie first stood on her 
feet after that visitation of small-pox, which so nearly cost 
her her life, and which has cost her her beauty for the 
present, at any rate. She suffered terribly during that time 
of illness from pain and delirium. She has suffered nearly 
as much since from weakness and that worst form of low 
spirits — the depression of tardy convalescence ; but all her 
suffering has been as nothing to this self inflicted one, this 
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penalty of shutting herself away and bolting the door against 
the tenderness and sympathy which would have been dearer 
to her than any other, because — she is so ugly ! 

So ugly ! So (even in her own shrinking sight) hope- 
lessly and repulsively ugly ; and she remembers only two 
well all that Randal has said to her on these very hills about 
the virtues of grace and beauty in a woman. She can even 
repeat to herself his very words said one day among the 
woods : words which he would cut out his tongue if he 
could recall them to-day; but which, spoken in an idle 
hour and in one of his bitterest and most cynical moods, 
come horribly back upon her sick and aching heart at 
present, 

" It is bad enough for a woman to be plain ; but actual 
ugliness in her I count a sin. Indeed, I am not sure that I 
shouldn't consider a man justified in getting a divorce from 
a wife whom he married as a pretty-looking girl and saw 
slowly transformed into one of those faded, shapeless 
dowdies, to which your beauti du diable too often comes. 
Fancy being compelled for the whole of your natural life 
to sit opposite to a woman who makes you shiver every 
time you look at her. It would be worse than penal 
servitude." 

And Berrie has shivered more than once since the day 
when she first took the glass from the hands of her reluctant 
attendant and gazed almost incredulously at the blurred, 
colourless image reflected in it ; since that still worse day 
when she heard the foolish old North-country woman who 
had nursed her, telling one of the servants that " Miss had 
been wonderfu' quick in getting on her feet an' about again 
after sic a sharp attack ; but 'twas a' the worse for the spots 
when it happened so. The skin would dry as it were, an* 
leave her markit dreadfu* a' her life. Mair the peety for a 
lass whose face was a' the fortune she wad have ! " And of 
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course the poor child swallowed the silly dictum as if it 
were Gospel truth; and never saying a word about it, 
accepted her foredoomed penalty, with an indifference 
which had its root in that carelessness of life, either in the 
present or future, which those few minutes in Hexham 
Abbey have bequeathed to her ; and which only Randal's 
reappearance has transformed into keenest anguish. Not 
for her shall he ever be made to go through that form of 
penal servitude to which he had alluded ; yet how hard it 
has been to steel herself against the little note which, 
blistered with tears, lies on the window-sill beside her now ! 
How more than hard to prevent herself from uttering a glad 
cry and rushing out into the strong arms ready for her when, 
scarcely believing her own eyes and ears, she saw him pass 
the window of their little sitting-room the evening before, 
and heard him asking for her at the door. '* Does Miss 
Brown live here? I came from Stanefell to-day ; and her 
father asked me to call on her. Will you inquire if she can 
see me ? " 

So like Randal that, with his precise, almost priggish 
punctiliousness of decorum with regard to anything affecting 
a woman ! He might have chosen now and then to dis- 
regard these when Berrie was a stranger and nothing to 
him ; but now that he is coming to her as a lover, now that 
he knows she loves him, he will not even enter her presence 
without having it clearly understood that he has her parent's 
permission to do so, as well as her own. Not by him shall 
his future wife's dignity be ever compromised, even to the 
extent of a vulgar joke from a lodging-house keeper or a 
knowing smile from a servant. This is one of Captain 
Comyns' "fads," perhaps the one which Vivian, with her 
Jersey rearing, found it hardest to endure in her betrothed; 
but Berrie has little heart to quarrel with it at present. 
The proud, pugnacious little farmer's daughter is different. 
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She does not mind being set on a pedestal, or wooed with 
the 

Best love of all, that love where awe 
For womanhood stands love before. 

Yet she would not see him all the same. She invented a 
deliberate lie — as deliberate at any rate as a flurried head, 
and heart beating like a steam-engine, could let it be, and 
said she was not strong enough to see anyone just then ; 
and Randal did not press it at the time ; ha* went away and 
wrote her a little note, the first real love-letter she ever 
had in her life — for I doubt if poor Phil's epistles could 
have come under that category---and which ran as follows : 

"My own dearest Love, 

" I ought not to have taken you by surprise this 
evening, but I wanted to see you so much, I could not wait. 
Dearest Berrie, they have told me all about your illness and 
how you took it, you good brave littie sister! And I want 
to try and comfort you for all you have suffered. I want 
you to comfort me too ; for I have lost my father. He died 
just a month ago, leaving me all the more alone in the 
world, that after all (you need not comfort me for this I) 
Vivian has jilted me once more. She was wise, and pre- 
ferred her cousin. That is why I have hurried to you as 
soon as necessary business would set me free ; and so be 
kind to me, little Barberry blossom, and let me come to you 
to-morrow morning. Your father and mother have both 
given their consent ; and — I love you so dearly, you won't 
refuse yours." 

But Berrie did refuse. The little woman is made of 
sterner stuff than Captain Comyns has any idea of, and is 
not to be deceived by any amount of tender words or 
careful delicacy. She knows quite well that Randal was 
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not aware of her fearful malady and disfigurement before he 
came to Stanefell. She knows, too, with a terrible sense of 
shame in the knowledge, that she betrayed her own heart to 
him in that luckless meeting at Hexham; and these two 
facts alone would prevent her from ever believing that his 
present proposal could originate in anything but an over- 
strained sense of honour and compassion. 

** For even if it were not so, I should always think it 
was, and be so miserable in the thought that I should want 
to run away and drown myselfi" she tells herself wiih 
passionate tears, as she faces that terribly altered image in 
the glass. " Think of even seeing the change that would 
come over his face when he first looked at me ! No, I 
couldn't bear it. I would rather I never saw him again. 
Then, at any rate, he can think of me as no worse than 
the girl he used to ramble about with here, and in whom, 
even then, he found so many faults and shortcomings that 
he had a great fight with himself (he told me so) to make 
up his' mind to like me at all." 

So she hardens herself against his loving petition, and 
answers it with three badly-written lines — poor child ! it is 
hard work to write when you are shaking with sobs — telling 
him that it is quite impossible for her to see him, " and it 
would be no use, for I could not marry you now. I do not 
want to. I won't even tell you why. You would argue 
with me ; and I can't argue — now. Besides, nothing you 
could say will make me change my mind, and you will 
only pain me by saying it. Please forgive me ; I cannot 
help it, and good-bye." 

• As heartless, shameless, cold and cruel an epistle as a 
woman ever wrote to a man who loved her, and who had 
travelled over a hundred miles to find her and tell her so. 
She passes that verdict on it herself as she reads it over, 
and decides that no one with any spirit or feeling could 
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want to have more to do with the girl who could be capable 
of penning it. She will not even* put in one soft or kindly 
word, lest it may seem like a sign of weakness and appeal 
to him ; and yet — well, I suppose affectations of heartless- 
ness may be too overdone to be natural; or perhaps 
Randal, like most other people of any acumen, can read 
between the lines on occasions. At any rate the sole result 
of her letter is this second visit, the ill-success of which we 
have seen. 

Outside the autumn sunshine is dancing in a myriad, 
myriad, gleaming particles on the green-blue waters of the 
bay, and the waves rush laughing in upon the beach and 
then retire, leaving behind them little shining rings of foam 
upon the wet, brown sands ; and all the green, ferny woods 
have changed to red and gold and russet, draping the hills 
with close-ranked folds of richest colour; and a faint 
pearly haze hangs over Humphrey's Head, and the little 
wooded islet in the curve of the bay looks like a gleaming 
jewel, all fire and bronze, throned upon the silvery foam ; 
and by-and-by in rushes Ernie, his tangled yellow curls 
hanging over his face, his sailor's jersey soaked with sand 
and sea-water, his bare, pink legs destitute of shoes and 
stockings, and a great trailing mass of green and crimson 
seaweed dangling from one hand as he shouts out : 

" Berrie, why ever don't you come out ? It's such a 
grand day ; all the people in the place are out but you. 
And just look at my seaweeds ! Why, what's the matter, 
sis ? Are you crying ? " 

Much ashamed of herself, yet with an unedifying dis- 
regard for truth, Berrie stumbles to her feet and falters out 
a denial, trying to distract Ernie's attention from herself by 
proffers of a basin to hold his seaweed, but the inquisitive 
eyes of childhood are not to be so easily diverted. 

"But, Berrie, you have been crying. You're crying 
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now, and your eyes are as red as lobsters. You have made 
yourself ugly. What's the matter? Has anyone been 
bothering you ? Oh, perhaps that man did mean you after 
all 1 I thought he was chaffing." 

"Whatman, Ernie?" 

" Oh, a tall fellow in grey, with spectacles. Not old, 
though, looked as if he only put on specs for fun. I never 
saw him before in my life, but he came up to me just now 
and said in a sharp sort o' way : * What's your name, my 
boy?' 'Ernest Samuel Brown,' said I, 'what's yours?' 
But of course he hadn't the civility to answer. He only 
said half to himself: 'So I thought,' and then : 'Well, my 
man, give this message to your sister for me,' and with that 
he went off into a lot of rigmarole. I don't believe I 
remember it now." 

"Oh, but, Ernie, you must remember. Try," Berrie 
cries, almost ready to stamp with that impatience which I 
fear is normal to her ill-disciplined nature. 

" Well, but I only thought he was chaffing at tlTe time. 
I know it was something about being obliged to bow to 
your decissors — decision — what's the word ? It was a Jie, 
anyhow, for he was standing up as stiff as a ramrod all the 
while ; but that you had done him a great injury, and he 
thought that some day, because you had a kind heart, you 
would be sorry for it." 

Sorry ! The girl's face is quivering now, and her eyes 
filling again with large, rebellious tears. She can hardly 
find voice to ask : 

" What did you say, Ernie ? " 

But Ernie is fortunately too busy in spreading out his 
seaweeds in the basin to notice her just now, and answers 
very cheerfully : 

" I ? Oh, I told him to go along with him, for I didn't 
believe he knew my sister at all ; and if he did he could 
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give you his messages himself. * No, I can't,' said he, * for 
she won't let me. Anyhow, tell her I'm going away now, 
and if I don't make haste I shall miss the train.' He was 
right enough there, for it was just coming in as he spoke, 
and he had to rush off or he wouldn't have caught it." 

" But he did ? " Berrie asks a little breathlessly. 

" Catch it ? Oh yes, he'd nothing to carry but a little 
black bag, and he was a great long-legged fellow." 

" I say, sis, do you know him ? and what did he mean ? 
Oh ! I say, there are the fishing boats coming in. Do come 
down on the beach and look at them." 

But Berrie evades the questions, and answers the requests 
with a negative. She has a bad headache, she says, which 
is true, and the sun would make it worse ; so Ernie sallies 
forth again by himself; and his sister, left alone, throws her- 
self down on the hard little horsehair sofa under the window 
and hiding her poor, marred face in the cushions, lets her 
tears flow afresh unchecked. She has been victorious, 
Ernie's *' message " confirms it ; but like a greater conqueror 
she feels inclined to cry out, " Another such victory and 
I shall be ruined t" Even the child's cheerfulness and 
plain-spoken comments on her appearance are an additional 
wound to her, for indeed it is he — though he does not know 
it, poor boy— to whom she is indebted for the spoihng of 
her life's happiness ; and it says something for the sharp- 
tongued little woman's sweetness -at core that she feels no 
grudge against him for the same. She cries herself to sleep 
at last, as if she were a child herself; a feat all the easier 
because the agitation of Randal's arrival prevented her from 
closing her eyes on the previous night ; and I suppose it is 
the utter weariness of soul and body which makes her 
slumber on for the rest of the afternoon, until the return of 
Ernie in a ravenous mood for his tea puts any further indul- 
gence in either sleep or sorrow out of the question. 
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There are two letters on the breakfast-table for her when 
she comes down next morning. From Randal either of 
them? No, certainly not ! Why should they be, when that 
gentleman is probably breakfasting in London, if not in 
Dingleberry itself, at that moment, and full of a righteous 
wrath and scorn which will effectually deter him from ever 
wishing to address a letter to Miss Barbara Brown again. 
It is not likely that she will ever hear from him again, un- 
less he were to feel grateful enough in time for her double 
rejection of him to be on friendly terms with her again ; 
and even then friendship does not always mean corre- 
spondence, especially in respect to men. No; that page 
in her Hfe must be finally closed by now. She has 
decided that of her own act and will ; and, there- 
fore, why she should first make a frantic rush at the 
said epistles, and then, after gazing at them for a moment 
with wistful, misty eyes, drop them limply on to the table- 
cloth, and proceed to pour tea into her own cup and milk 
into Ernie's porridge, without further concern as to their 
contents, is a question hard to solve. 

Yes, one of them ought not to be without interest to 
her, seeing that it contains mention of the very gentleman 
who has so early departed, as she discovers by-and-by, when 
she summons up energy enough to open it 



CHAPTER XXV. 

LOST IN THE SEA MISTS. 

The letter in question is from Mrs. Henniker, and that vener- 
able lady is not in her pleasantest mood. For one thing, she 
had just had time to get thoroughly tired of having no one to 
cater for her and find fault with except Parker the acidulous, 
and made up her mind accordingly to condone her grand- 
daughter's rebellious conduct, and send for her back when 
the news of the latter's illness — and such an illness ! — put 
that idea to flight for ever. 

Letter after letter of reproach — not to use so vulgar a 
term as abuse — ^has Berrie's grandmother already written to 
Berrie's father and stepmother during the progress of the 
girl's illness; but this is the first the latter herself has 
received, Mrs. Henniker having a salutary dread of infec- 
tion, and not l3eing disposed to risk the danger of an 
answer firom her granddaughter until she is fully assured 
that the latter is so far advanced on the road to health that 
there can be not the slightest danger in a correspondence 
with her. 

*' Especially as you know Miss Barbara's handwriting," 

u 
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she tells Parker, " and therefore if she should write, you 
would of course be careful to pour spirits of camphor or 
Condy's fluid over the letter directly it arrived, and then 
hold it near a bright fire till it was dry before you thought 
of reading it to me." 

So it is that Berrie only now hears, what her parents 
have considerately kept from her before, of the storm of 
epistolary castigation to which they have been subjected 
for allowing her to expose herself to the risk which has 
proved so very real a one ; and at the same time receives 
her own share which has certainly not lost in pungency 
from keeping. 

In truth Mrs. Henniker has cause to consider herself 
ill-used. Did she not take the girl out of her vulgar 
family and pay for her education herself, sparing no money 
or trouble so that it might be complete enough to render 
its object a useful and agreeable companion to her when- 
ever she was at home or abroad? And what right had 
Berrie, after that, first to engage herself to a ploughman and 
forsake her grandmother' for him, and then to contract 
a loathsome disease for no earthly end save to render 
herself useless and ineligible to the old lady for a couple of 
years to come ? 

" If, indeed, you are ever fit to look at again," she 
writes, after exhausting herself with the above reproaches, 
<* for nothing leaves the features so thick and ugly as small- 
pox, and, of course, all hopes of marrying you decently are 
over. I only hope you are beginning to. repent of your 
ingratitude and misconduct. If you are not, perhaps you 
will do so when I tell you that I saw in The Times not long 
ago an announcement of the death of Sir Comyn Comyns, 
of Dingleberry Hall, Norfolk, leaving property worth some- 
thing like three thousand a year to his only surviving son, 
Randal Comyns, late captain in the Royal Marines. That's 
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the man who was so smitten with you at Grange, and who 
would, I daresay, have married you and made you Lady 
Comyns if you had only listened to me and played your 
cards properly. I don't doubt he*s congratulating himself 
heartily at present on his escape ; but all the same you 
might have had him at the time with my help, and if you 
hadn't been infatuated with that atrocious young ploughman. 
I hear he has jilted you since then, and now by this last 
idiotic act, etc., etc." 

For the letter stretches itself out over three sheets and 
a half, and Berrie is slightly wearied by the time that she 
gets to the end. She does not much mind. In the old 
days she waited on her grandmother deftly, did her bidding 
and made herself as pleasant and companionable as she 
could ; but it cannot be said that she loved or was fond of 
the old lady. Perhaps grandmamma's temper was hardly 
conducive to that feeling ; and the only regret she has over 
their parting is that, as Mrs. Henniker did undoubtedly 
go to a good deal of expense in her behalf, she was not 
allowed to stay and "work it out" until the debt had 
become equal on both sides. She is sorry for that now 
because it offends her strong sense of honesty; but that 
is all. 

As for the news about Randal, it provokes a quick start, 
a blush, and a sad little smile — ^nothing more. Strangely 
enough and practical as she usually is, the fact of her lover's 
new position in the world had never dawned on her even 
when his own letter told her of his father's death ; and in 
answering it she had addressed hers to " Captain Comyns " 
as usual. Now, the sudden realisation that he is Sir Randal 
and a wealthy baronet, only makes her recognise more fully 
the wisdom of her decision : and if it is a little pleasure to 
her woman's heart to feel that his change of circumstances 
has only made him more ready and eager in his endeavours 

u 2 
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to win her, it would be hard to grudge her that small 
gratification. 

Her other letter is from the faithful Edla von Freilo, 
and if it has been said that friendship does not always imply 
correspondence in the case of mankind, the contrary may 
be as safely averred with regard to women. Neither few nor 
brief have been the epistles from Fraulein von Freilo already 
received by her friend during her illness and convalescence ; 
and this one, no less voluminous nor affectionate than 
usual, is to inform her that the post of English teacher 
is vacant in the school wherein Fraulein Edla herself 
instructs a select few among the rising generation of 
Saxony; and that she is commissioned to offer it to her 
"much heart-beloved and soul-in-soul-united friend, Bar- 
berry Brown." 

"Come then, thou dearest little loved one, without 
making to thyself clogs of delay," writes the impassionate 
and poetic Edla, " and be happy once more in the intellect- 
expansiveness and heart-effluence of our ancient comrade- 
ship. Now truly I may own that my own heart uplept with 
joy-gladness when I heard that thou hadst broken the 
betrothal-chain of the worthy-and-much-to-be-respected 
Herr Cousin. Nay, I weep not even that you tell me you 
are ugly. Ugly ? There is no such word for the mind ; 
and for body-ugliness, what worth is it? Here, as thou 
knowest, Fraulein Schwartz and her sister were always of 
likeness more to the ungainly-rinded hippopotamus than the 
bird of paradise; and I, thy friend, more than ever since I have 
seen the perils occasioned thee by thy pretty mutine face, 
have I eschewed body-beauty. Also my hair, never thick 
like thine, has almost all fallen off from heat of brain- 
labouring, and I wear smoked spectacles constantly for that 
my eyes are so weak. Come then, little growing one, and 
spread thy soul-wings here near to the gardens where the 
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immortal Goethe once refreshed his thirst, and where 
Wagner's divine * Tannhauser ' is being now nightly per- 
formed to reciprocally-entranced spirits at six marken 
a seat." 

Berrie is a long way from her Grange lodgings when she 
finishes this epistle. She has taken the two letters with 
her to read out walking, Ernie having departed to the 
beach, as usual, with a small friend^ a little boy who has 
been sent down here with his nurse to recover from a very 
bad attack of measles. They lodge in the same house 
with Barberry and her brother; and the maid is a civil, 
kind young woman, not at all disinclined to oblige the 
young lady downstairs at times by giving an eye to Ernie as 
well as to her own charge; so, having missed her walk 
yesterday, and feeling badly in want of fresh air to give her 
nerves the tone they have Ipst, Berrie has sallied out for a 
long tramp by herself, and has left Grange and even the 
little neighbouring village of Cark far out of sight before 
she sits down to rest on a grassy knoll at the edge of the 
Leven Sands. 

A strange-looking place, this huge expanse of sands, 
dividing the picturesque lake country from the busy 
manufacturing peninsula of Ulverston and Barrow, three 
miles broad at its widest end, and narrowing up at the 
furthest point into the little mouth of the river Leven, 
which trickles away in sundry shining streamlets through 
the yellow sand down to the sea, where the railway crosses 
it like some black gigantic snake. A wide, wet expanse of 
dim yellow under a faint, grey sky, stretching away as far as 
Berrie's eye can reach in one direction, and bounded on the 
other by the motionless, misty sea, intersected with 
glistening, shallow streams and pools of salt water, dotted 
over with sea birds, and here and there by the figures 
of one or two pedestrians plodding wearily across the 
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broad and dangerous track from the low grassy shores 
fringed with stunted oaks and bushes on one side to 
that where Berrie is seated, musing over her friend's 
letter. 

It is a good day for musing, too, mild and still, with no 
wind in the air, and a light, misty haze spreading itself 
between earth and sky, and hanging like a white cloud over 
the sea where it advances and retreats with each coming or 
departing wave like some spectral dancer ; but Berrie heeds 
little of the scene or day; her eyes are fixed on her friend's 
letter, and her mind is far away in the place where it was 
written. Yes, she can almost see it now, the homely little 
Saxon town where her education was finished, the " place," 
with its four rows of primly clipped limes planted in the 
form of a cross, and the raised green wooden erection in the 
centre, where the band played of an evening; the tiny 
opera house, round, and with an overhanging roof like 
a Chinaman's hat, where the women took their knitting and 
the men their pipes, and where Wagner and Liszt used to 
be rehearsed to the clink of the knitting-needles and the 
fumes of tobacco; the "bier garten," with its Httle iron 
tables and wooden benches, its mossy apple trees, and giant 
hollyhocks and dahlias, and the stunted acacia, under 
which the " immortal Goethe " was once reported to have 
sat while he partook of a glass of " kirschwasser ; " last, not 
least, the square white house, with its immaculately 
polished door-knocker, and brilliant green Venetians, 
where the Frauleins Schwartz conducted their college 
for young ladies, and whence Barberry and Edla, the 
two prize pupils, used to sally forth every Sunday, wearing 
their gold medals suspended by a broad ribbon round their 
necks, and marching at the head of the eighteen other 
young ladies to morning service at the Lutheran church on 
the other side of the " place." She can see it all now, almost as 
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plainly as though it were before her eyes ; and as the vision 
gathers force and clearness there comes with it a great 
temptation to go back there, to accept Edla's affectionate 
offer and try to take up life again where she left it, a saucy, 
light-hearted girl, not three years ago. Fraulein Schwartz 
might be like a hippopotamus — there is the sparkle of a 
smile in Berrie's eyes, those dark, mirthful eyes, almost the 
only unaltered feature in her face, as she recalls the 
comparison and recognises its aptness — but she and her 
sister were both fond and proud of their clever English 
pupil ; and she knows that with them she would find much 
more kindness and real independence, and very little more 
work, than when she was with her grandmother. Besides 
there would be Edla, the loyal and devoted friend, the lofty 
impassioned soul, with a mind filled with poetry and 
philosophy and finger-ends, instinct with all the " ologies " 
under the sun, with the physical courage of a mouse and 
the mental audacity of a Haekel. Protected under the 
virgin shield of such a champion and comrade as Mdlle. 
Von Freilo, with her lofty scorn of " body-beauty," would 
she not be safe and happy, safe from temptation to remember 
where memory means only pain, and happy in constant 
usefulness, and a faithful and devoted friendship? And 
with Ernie and Louie at boarding-school, as they will be 
after Easter ; and Josh at home helping Tom on the farm, 
she can be better spared than formerly ; while the absence 
of Philip as a paying inmate, and the expenses consequent 
on Dolly's wedding outfit, render it the more incumbent on 
her to contribute something towards the £Eunily support: 
certainly not to burden them with her own. But then 
Ought that something to be earned away from England, 
when her father is so weak and failing as she knows him to 
be ? Would she ever forgive herself if he were to get worse, 
perhaps die, with her away in another country, and not 
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even able to hasten to him at a moment's notice ? Is it not 
indeed the mere impulse of a selfish coward which prompts 
this desire to fly away and seek a refuge in that little far-off 
Saxon town? 

It is a puzzling question, difficult to answer with brain 
and heart as sad and weary as hers are to-day: and she 
rouses herself from it at last with a shiver, to find that she 
is very cold, and that the curly rings of hair on her temples 
are growing limp and clammy with the cold mist which 
enfolds her. The tide has been coming in since she sat 
down, so that the railway, which before drew its black 
curves over the wet sands, now seems to float upon the 
bosom of a broad and rippling expanse of leaden sea; 
and the fog marching with the latter almost obliterates, it 
from view, and stretches its pale arms onwards and 
outwards in a huge half-circle embracing both sides of the 
shore. Looking back along the rough and stony by- road 
by which she has come. Barberry sees to her disgust 
that this mist has filled its narrow width with remark- 
able compactness ; and the prospect of setting out on her 
homeward route through it is the reverse of cheering. She 
knows enough, however, of these sea-fogs to be aware that 
they are frequently as transient and capricious in their stay 
as they are sudden in their appearance, and that even the 
slightest change of wind in this land of variable air-currents 
would be quite sufficient to dissipate the present haze. 
Besides, thick and cheerless as it is to sea and eastward, 
it is still clear and even bright along the inland track of 
the sands ; and not very far off" the sun is shining faintly 
through the haze upon a strip of yellow sand and glimmer- 
ing water, from which a little group of men with blue 
jerseys and bare red legs and arms, are busy dragging their 
shrimping nets ; their curved and straining shadows thrown 
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sharply upon the ribbed wet surface where they are 
standing. 

There are moods in which some trivial discomfort will 
make trouble and suffering, hitherto patiently borne, sud- 
denly intolerable. In this mood of Berrie's it seems to her 
impossible to face the stony lane and the fog. Better to go 
on into the sunshine and trust to the mists clearing away 
before she needs to turn. It is smooth and easy walking 
on the sands, and even if it leads her farther on her 
onward route than she had me^nt to go, what of that? 
She cannot have gone more than five or six miles at 
present ; and she is a girl who ordinarily thinks little of 
twelve or even fifteen. So, somewhat wilfully, she rises from 
the grassy bank where she has been resting, and, turning her 
face inland, walks onward, not following a very direct route, 
in consequence of the numerous little streams of brackish 
water which wind about in every direction, obliging her 
either to jump over them or turn out of their way ; but with 
her mind too full of the conflicting ideas occasioned by 
Randal Comyns' lafe visit and Edla's proposal, to care 
much whither she is going. By-and-by, however, a some- 
what wider patch of water than usual, with a very misty 
margin on the further side, brings her to a sudden stop, and 
makes her look around her. 

The sunshine she was following has disappeared. There 
is no sun visible anywhere now ; and the shivery dampness 
and chilliness of the air on the back of her neck make her 
turn her head to discover, somewhat to her surprise, that 
the fog, instead of dissipating as she had hoped, has gained 
considerably in density and volume, and is treading fast 
upon her heels and blotting out the track by which she 
came. To the north and north-west the way is still toler- ' 
ably clear, and she can still see the outlines of the low, 
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green shore on that side ; but to pursue her road in th^^t 
direction will take her still farther from home, and she 
has suddenly become conscious that her strength is not 
quite what it was before her illness; and that to get 
there at all will be a fatiguing task unless she sets about 
it at once. 

Besides, these autumn sea-fogs may be different from 
the lighter summer mists with which she was acquainted, 
and of greater duration than her girlish presumption had 
taken count of; and if so, will it be safe to go on still 
farther into an unknown country ? 

With the depressing conviction that she has been rash 
in coming as far as she has done, and that she will have 
to retreat at once and make her way back in the teeth 
of this thick white vapour which chills her to the bone 
and hangs upon her hair and eyelashes like a shower 
of rain, she turns her face bravely towards it and begins 
to plod homeward in a still soberer mood than she has 
come. 

The fog plods too. It plods faster than Berrie, and 
before she has gone many yards is all round her on the one 
side as well as the other. 

It thickens too. At first she could not see the banks or 
trees in the distance. By-and-by she cannot see a dozen 
yards ; a few minutes later it is with difficulty she can make 
out objects an arm's length from her. 

And then she begins to get frightened. 

For those little teasing rivulets, curling about the sands 
like narrow white snakes, which she could easily avoid or 
cross while it was clear, become veritable serpents in her 
path at present. To be continually jumping over them is 
fatiguing work; and in trying to skirt round some she fancies 
that she has gone out of her way, and retraces her steps ; 
then, seeing nothing but fog on all sides of her, becomes 
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bewildered, and cannot even make up her mind whether 
the stream she is now facing is the one which turned her 
before. If she could but catch a glimpse of those shrimping 
men now it would be a vast comfort to her; but they 
have disappeared altogether, sucked long since into the 
sea mist ; and it is only by keeping her face towards the 
wind that she can judge at all whether she is pursuing the 
right direction. But, unguessed at by her, the wind has 
veered slightly since she set out ; and it is only by feeling 
that she has walked much farther than she need have done, 
that the suspicion that she has wandered from her way 
begins to grow upon her. Then she gets desperate and 
determines to go straight on and not turn for water or 
anything in the hope that she will come to terra firtna 
at last. 

At the same moment it flashes upon her mind that she 
ha^ read somewhere of a whole party being caught in one 
of these fogs, and lost in a quicksand while crossing these 
wastes at night ; and in the terror of the idea her nerves 
give way, and she screams aloud. 

Somewhere far away she seems to hear the echo of her 
screams. A seagull perhaps ; or perhaps some other lost 
creature as helpless as herself. 

She has come to a very wide stream now. Even by 
stooping down to its level she cannot see to the other side ; 
but it seems to extend a long way on either side, and she is 
not minded to diverge again from her route. Better to walk 
through it. She will wet her feet, of course ; but she is so wet 
already that that will hardly matter. It is not to be wet feet 
only, however. The first three steps carry her over her insteps, 
a couple more and she is up to her ankles. The cold water 
is swirling round her, deepening every instant, and still there 
is no sign of the other side. Only, at that moment, some- 
thing like a dim red eye seems to glare through the fog 
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in front of her. There is a shrill, prolonged scream, 
a longer muffled roar and rattle trembling over the water 
for an indefinite distance; and in the same instant Berrie 
shrieks and shrieks again, with an agony of terror which 
there is no controlling. It is the train to Ulverston which 
has just passed in front of her ; and she is walking straight 
out to sea. She has found out her mistake just as the 
water is half way to her knees ! 

This time, however, there is no doubt as to her cry 
being answered. A long, high-pitched shout comes pealing 
through the mist in her rear, and as she replies to it in an 
almost frenzy of appeal she can even distinguish the words 
it says. 

" Stop ! Stand still I For God's sake, stop I " 

It is a needless injunction, for she has no power now to 
move or even turn. Terror has taken from her all her 
remaining force, save that of uttering cry after cry ; but by 
good fortune this is a better guide to the invisible person 
in her rear than any movement on her part could be ; and 
the answering shout comes nearer and nearer, till in a 
minute she sees the dim figure of a man looming through 
the fog; and in another second it has strode forward, 'there 
is a hasty splash in the water at her side, strong arms have 
caught and Hfted her, and she is being carried back 
from the living death on which a moment past she was 
rushing. 

When next Berrie opens her eyes she is seated on a 
rock, her head leaning against the rough, warm overcoat 
which covers a man's shoulder, and his hand holding a 
litile flask of brandy to her lips and trying to make her 
swallow a few drops of the contents. 

And the man is Randal Comyns ! 

She has not fainted. Fainting is always romantic, some- 
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times pleasant ; but it is an achievement of which Berrie has 
never yet been capable in all her life. She has not been 
unconscious enough to be doubtful of the identity of the 
person so anxiously bending over her ; scarcely to be startled 
by it. When she saw him coming through the fog to her, 
it seemed as if she had known the sound of his voice all 
along, and had cried to him for aid. Of course, he would 
give it. Has he not always come when she most wanted 
him, when she was lost on the Hampsfell, and in her lone- 
liness at Hexham ? and now But the fright and fatigue 

have weakened her a good deal, and her senses are still dizzy 
and confused from her swift passage across the misty sands 
in those strong arms. She does not even yet realise that 
she is safe, or where they are, or what has happened to her ; 
and when Randal makes a movement to pull off his overcoat, 
that he may wrap it round her, she only clings more closely 
to him with weak, trembling fingers, and begs him not to 
leave her yet, not to go away. 

" Do you think it likely ? " Randal says, smiling at her. 
"A fine person ^^« are to be trusted alone? But you never 
will be again ; so make up your mind to it. This is the last 
time." And then, in his great gladness at having rescued her, 
and seeing that she is uninjured, he stoops his face lower 
over the little white one lying on his breast, and kisses her ; 
kisses her brow, and eyes, and lips ; not as he kissed her 
once before, but with a kind of tender, happy proprietorship, 
which seems to take from her all power of resistance or 
reproach. What good indeed in either? She has done all she 
could already, and to what avail ? He is stronger than she, 
and has baffled her even when she thought him most 
obedient. Besides, her mind does not seem strong enough 
to argue at present, even with herself It was all very well 
and easy to do that when she was sad and alone in the 
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security of her own apartments, and with no loving 
voice near to soothe or reason with her. Now she 
is only conscious of one thing, he is holding her in his 
arms; and she loves him, loves him better than all the 
world. In all that world there can be no sweeter shelter 
for her. 

And at this moment the feeble, fickle breeze which has 
been wavering so long between south and east, and south 
again, gathers force and takes a sudden cant to the north- 
east ; and, lo ! as it does so, a change like a transformation 
comes over everything, for the white mist-wreaths unfold 
and roll apart, blown backwards over the waves like the 
snowy portals of the tents of God; and as they drift 
asunder, the sun's rays, hidden behind them, turn each 
silvery fold to a thousand opaline tints of rose, and 
pearl, and azure; and the blue sky shines out with 
only a tender haze across it, and a deeper turquoise 
spreads and widens upon the bosom of the sea, and 
each little shallow pool and streamlet in all that broad 
expanse of shifting yellow sand glitters like a handful 
of diamonds cast down upon a bed of gold ; and then 
out rides the sun himself, in all his genial majesty, 
gilding sea and shore, and grey rock and grassy bank, and 
sending one broad ray right down on Barberry's face, 
dazzling and glorifying her like a benediction. 

She can see its reflection in Randal's as he kneels 
beside her, holding her to him with such a look of perfect, 
proud content and happiness as she has never seen there 
yet ; and before that vision all thought of herself or of her 
own ugliness, which seemed so terrible awhile back to her 
foolish heart, fades utterly away, like the mists themselves 
before the sun. 

As Edla von Freilo would say, there is no such word 
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as ugliness in love; and there is nothing but love, love 
grateful and triumphant, in Randal's eyes as he gazes 
at her. 

The sunshine has come to both of them. 



THE END. 
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